p 


BORDEAUX 


VERGNIAUD 


VDO,  VDi,  VDfl,  VD3,  &  VD4 


CLARETS. 


NEW  SERIES- 


Reglsterad   a*  a   Netwspap* 


r  lor  tr««»»f»l»«t»"  ««ro»«*  *•»•  '••*■ 


OCT.,  1899 


CO 


YEARLY 

P05T  FRLE 


THE    FIFTH    TEST    MATCH. 

By  A.  C.  Maclaren. 
WITH   SPECIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A   BRITISH    VIEW   OF   THE 
AUSTRALIAN    TEAM. 

By  an  English  Expert. 

NEWER  AUSTRALIAN  VERSE. 

WRITERS.  (ILLUSTRATED.) 

By  A.  G.  Stephens. 

THE    STORY    OF    ALFRED 
DREYFUS : 

Told  from  Beginning  to  End. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

NOTABLE   BOOKS,  &c.,  &c. 


AV.T.  stead. 


NINEPENCElwH.Fitchett. 
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Drink  ONLY  SEAL  BRAND  TEA.  It  IS  the  Bess 

PRIOE.'GRIFFITHS  Jk   OO,    •*•    Uttl*  Oollina   StrMt,    ■••lli»«urw^ 
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FOOD  PRODUCT3 
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PEPSALT 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

A  Delightful 
Table  Salt. 


1^=   The    Dyspeptic's    Panacea. 


I  PEPSALT 


USE    IT    FOR    ALL   CULINARY 
PURPOSES. 


Adds  Wing's  to  Indigestion. 


I 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

I 


PEPSALT 


TASTES    LIKE    SALT. 

IS     SALT. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  GROCERS. 


D.    MITCHELL    &.    CO., 


SOLE    AGENTS. 


►♦♦< 


SCRIBNERSI   I/- 

MAGAZINE     Monthly. 


10/6 

Yearly. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 


AUSTRALASIAN    KDITIO.V. 

World-wide  Reputation  for  Excellence 

Both  Literary  and   Artistic. 

GORDON  &  GOTCH,  Publishers. 


What  is  Catarrh? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  tlie  lining 
membrane  of  tlie  nose  and  adjoining  pas- 
sages. If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested 
it  invades  the  passages  which  lead  ;froin 
the  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs. 
It  injures  the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys 
the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  renders  the 
breath  offensive,  breaks  down  the  aSected 
tissues,  consumes  the  nasal  cartileges  and 
rots  away  the  small  frontal  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  putrid  discharge  passing  through 
the  lungs  and  stomach  causes  dyspepsia, 
also  consumption.  Do  you  want  relief  and 
cure?     If  so,  try  our   great  remedy. 

RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR  Cures  Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal  Deafness,  Headache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  La  Grippe,  etc.  Price  complete 
with  four  months'  treatment  by  mail,  lo/- 
Trial  Free  at  Office.  , 

Write  for  booklet,  free,  or  send  order  to 
HOME  CATARRH  CURE  CO., 

231  Collins  St.,   .Melbourne. 

The   New  1900 


"QUAKER" 

FOLDING   BATH  CABINET. 

I'^or  Hot  Air,  Vapour,  or    . 
Medicated  Baths  at  Home. 
Invaluable  for  the  treatment  of 
Rheumatic,  Nervous,  and   Joint 
Diseases.     Beneficial  alike  to  the 
weak  or  the  strong. 

Sent  (complete  with  Heating 
.Apparatus,  and  full  directions)  to 
any  .iddress  in  Australasia - 
on  receipt  of  price  . 
Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attach- 
ment, 5  6  extra. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  CHALMERSrSS  • 


"25/- 


IVG 
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30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

"m'E  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
''      APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

which  is  fully  explained  in  our  "ELECTRIC  ERA."  Our 
Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  throus^h  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that    you    send 
for  our  "  ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Address— 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63  ELIZABETH  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


There  are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who  won't  buy 

Wilson's  s^eT""  Ear  Drums 

The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
Wibon  Ear  Drum  Co..  Trust  BIdg.  Louisville,  Ky  .  U  S. A. 
James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  229  Collins  St.    Melbourne 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
UNDERTAKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
COLONY. 


Carriages  or   Monmiiig   Coaches    prorided    m 
desired. 


ESTABLISHED  OYER  60  TB13B. 


A.  A.  SLEIGHT, 

UNDERTAKER  &  EMBALMER. 


WST    Funerals  arranged  from  all  the  Colonies. 
PRIVATE    MORTUARY. 

182  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

TELEPHONE    410. 


Vulcan  Safe  Works 

23    to    29    BEDFORD    STREET 

(Near  Haymarket), 

NORTH   MELBOURNE. 


T.  PITT  &  CO. 

UAEEBS   OF 

FIRE  AND   BURGLAR    PROOF 
-  SAFES  - 

To  the  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  afl 
the  Principal  Banks  of  Melbourne- 


Strong  Room  Doors. 


For  mutual  advantatre  when  you  vxnto  to  an  advartls'^i'  oiaase  mention  the  Review  of  Revlewi 
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S^^'^^^i^^^i^i? 


X  DAniNO  BIRD. 

The  Filipino'  junta  is  now  reported  to  be  nesting  In  Manila. 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


THE  OI,D  WHITEWASH   BtTKET. 
From  the  Journoi  iNew  York> 


PERFECTION 


Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 


The  MJJrtSlL^^^^ 

The  Wir.i.iAMs'  marks  the  highest  development  in  the  art  ot 
Typewriter  Manufacture.  Tlicrc  is  no  makeshift  about  the  visible 
writing  on  the  Williams'— there  is  nothing  to  look  over,  nothing  to 
lift,  no  keys  to  touch  to  sec  it— it  is  in  sight.  Direct  Inking  :  the 
Inking  is  done  direct  from  a  pair  of  pads,  which  arc  saturated  with 
a  fluid  ink  ;  the  result  is  an  impression  equal  to  the  finest  press  work. 

The  Finest  Machine  for  Manifolding,  F^tencil  or  other  work. 
Strong,  Compact  and  Durable.     Brief  and  Foolscap  Macliincs. 

Correspondence  invited.     Catalogues  and  Samples  of  Work  on 

application. 

' ♦♦* • 

.  .    IllE  .  . 

Williams'  Typewriter  Aeency,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 
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GLOBIA    GOLD    &    GLOBIA   JEWELS 

ARE  PERFECT  IN  EVERY  RESPECT,  IMITATING  IN  APPEARANCE  18-CT.  OOLD  AND  GEMS  OF  THE  FIRST  WATER.     HAVING 

BEEN    TESTED  IWE   ARE    CONFIDENT   OF   THEIR    WEAR. 
The  Stones  are  set  by  experienced  Setters,  the  lustre  rendering  them  equal  to  the  most  expensive  gems.    This  jewellery  is  manufactured  in  the 
most  fashionable  and  costly  patterns,  to  suit  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  may  be  worn  without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection. 


No.  145. 

Qlobia  Gold  Brooch,  Gem  Centre; 
post  paid,  3s.  6d. 


No.  138. 

Globia  Gold  Bar  Brooch,  real  Amethyst 
Centre  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


No.  36S. 

Globia  Gold  Brooch  ; 
post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


W  ^  M 


No.  364. 

Globia  Gold  Brooch,  Gem  Centre ; 
post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


No.  204. 

Globia  Gold  Bangle, 

.Set  with  Globia 

Jewels  ;    post   paid, 

4s.  Cd. 


Ladies  Globia  Gold  Brooches  and  Bangles,  in  all  the  latest  Artistic  Designs,  set  with  Globia  Jewels  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.  each.  Each  Article  of 
Jewellery  is  in  a  Very  Handsome  Plush  and  Velvet  Case.  Ladies'  Globia  Gold  Long  Muff  Chains  :  post  paid,  4s  6d.  Massive  IIii;hlyfiiiisned 
Plain  Globia  Gold  Curb  Bangles,  in  Velvet  Case  ;  post  paid,  43.  6d.  Globia  Gold  Alberts,  Gents',  Sin;rle  3s.  6d.,  double  4s.  6d.  ;  Ladies'  Fobs  or 
Alberts,  33.  6d.     Money  can  be  sent  in  P.O.O.,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps  of  any  Colony.       SEND   FOR    ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE. 

Address-The  Manaser,  The  GLOBE   WATCH   &  JEWELLERY   COMPANY   Ltd.,  105  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


WHY    PAY    FOR    A  WATCH? 

In  order  to  introduce  our  Business  into  Every  Household  in  Australia 
'we  undertake  and  guarantee  to  give  away  one  of  our 

World-'famed  £2  10s.  Solid  Silver  Keyless 
Hunter  Watches, 

LADY'S  or  GENTLEMAN'S,  to  ev^ry  reader  who  sends  the  Correct 
Reading  of  this  Puzzle. 


Can  You  Read  This? 


A 

S*L*D      1 

S»LV'R 

W*T'H      1 

I 

1      G'*N 

*F 

I    1    GU*SS 

1    R*G*T 

&    1    B'Y 

A 

CH«*N 

CONDITIONS.— That  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
that  you  further  undertake,  if  correct,  to  purchase  one  of  our  SOLID 
SILVER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  CHAINS.  Send  Stamped  Addressed 
Envelope  for  reply.     Money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 


ddress— The  Manager,  The  GLOBE  WATCH   COMPANY  Ltd.,  105  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
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,J^-^^r^..,  L£_l 


"Nebelspalter."]  [Zurich.     "Judy."]  [London. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE.  SMOKING  THE  PIPE  OF  PEACE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

"  They  already  begin  to  show  in  a 
striking  manner  how  mucn  tney  re- 
gard Peace." 


J.  M.  MALLO 

CIGARS, 


Preller^s  Globe 

French  Wines, 


e.r''>LD 


^ 


FINE     OLD 


^ 


SCOTCH 


LITTHAUER  RUSSIAN  STOMACH  BITTERS 


ARE     OBTAINABLE    AT     ALL     FIRST-CLASS     HOTELS. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA :    JULES      RENARD      &     CO. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advert' ser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.    .    .    THE   FAMOUS  EEMEDY   FOE    .     .     . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Mtdicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  tliose  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
Invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  .No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  "  ! !  Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 


BAD   COUGHS. 


THREE   CASES   COMPLETELY   CURED   BY   ONE 
BOTTLE   OF   HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 


SEVERE  COLD,  WITH  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  CURED 
BY   HALF  A   BOTTLE. 


months — always  went  in  the  'bus — as  walking  cause>l 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  ahvays 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  great 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  air, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Llenwellyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
Mr.  Hearne, 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
cold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  Ler.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
England  to  my  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.      The  address  is  enclosed. — Yours  graitefu'ly, 

JOHN  S.  MORTIMER. 

The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 

WAS    A    GREAT    SUFFERER. 


Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwel- 
lyn, Katunga,  Victoria. 


HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPIITING   UP   BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,  AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 

FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8   Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 

Ti*^      If    /-.    -rr  ^     ,  Staffordshire,  England. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  C\ire  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  jour  bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  I  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
"'^".ts  rpst  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  was 
vPT-y  niujh  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night 
for  a  week,  as  I  was  so  nmch  better  when,  thanks  to 

J      "7i  adding   His   blessing,    I    was   quite   well, 

and   walked    into   town   and  back  without   feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not   done  that  previously  for  twelve 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows:— As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  I  am  feeling  etonger  than  1  have  for 
years.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November, 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feehng  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.      I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chem'st 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.       He  tells  me 
this  week   he  can   make  nothing  out   of  it;    he   never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
foi  me  to  do,  to  send  for  more.      I  have  never  kept  in 
bed   one   day   since   I   commenced   to   take    it;    I    used 
to  be  m  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and   after 
that   for   months   I   was  as   weak   as   I   could    possibly 
be,  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  o  1,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it   such  a 
long   distance.       Something  more    I     must     tell     you. 
Charlotte   has  been   very  ill   since   I   wrote   you        Her 
cough    was   so    bad.       She   never    had    a    night's    rest, 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  vei-y  much.      The  doctor  told 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  tr\-  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.      She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that   I  thought  she 
would   not    try   it.       On    the   Wednesday    I    sent    over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest  was 
yery    good,    and    cough    and    bleeding    from    the   lungs 
better.    She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,   and  on   the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
curert.  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine       So  you 
vee  what  good  it  hag  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  some 
with   my   next   supply. 


Prepared  only  and  -^  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hkaknk,  Chemist,  Geelong, Victoria, 
when  n'ot  ibtaiiablf  fo'ca%^-      '^'^  ""^  '^^*'""''  ''"'  '^'^''''''  '''^^'^'-      ^^ ^'^'i  ^^  --^'  '^  ^ 


^  „.  Small 

I^orwarded  by  post  to  any  address 
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"  Morniug  Leader."]  [London. 

ALAS!   POOR  JOHN! 

Chamberlain:  ''That's  the  way,  Mr.  Bull.    Straight  on!' 


'■  Amsteraammer.']  [Amsterdam. 

A  DUTCH  VIEW  OF  JOHN  BULL. 

'Holland  appealing  to  Britain  to  abstain  from  War.) 


►♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE  NEW  TERAl 
SENT  BY  POST. 


lOs.  6d.  and  12s.  6d. 


This  NEW  and  FASHIONABLE-SHAPED 
HAT  is  now  ALL  THE  RAGE  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS,  while  for  the  Country  it  is  an 
Ideal  Hat,  COOL,  COMFORTABLE,  SUIT- 
ABLE and  DURABLE. 


^  B.   MOUNTCASTLE   &   SONS, 

326  GEORGE   STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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THE 

GREAT 

HEALER 

OF  ALL 

BLOOD 

DISEASES. 


HAS 

CURED 

LEGIONS, 

WILL 

CURE 

YOU. 


ONLY  A  LOOK,  BUT  THE  LOOK  WAS 
LIKE; 
AND   I  SPRANG   AT   ONCE  FROM 
THE  DRAD, 
AND    AROINI)   ME    GAME  FLOATING  A 

FI'.AOIiANCE  SO  RARE, 
AS   HY   SWEEl'SCENTED   MOENING   IS 
&HEu. 


Ballarat,  June  9, 1899. 

MR.  S.  A.  PALMtR. 

Dear  Sir,  — For  the  sake  of  other  sufferers 
I  teel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  what  Vitadatio 
has  doue  for  iiie. 

Abo\it  three  years  ago  I  was  seized  with 
"  bleeding  of  the  hings,"  which  continued  at 
intervals  for  two  years,  by  which  time  I  was  so 
bad  that  my  medical  adviser,  a  Collins-street., 
Melbourne,  doctor,  recommended  me  to  go 
to  the  "Sanatorium  for  Consumptives"  at 
Kchuca,  which  I  did,  and  remained  ihere  for 
three  months. 

I  gradually  got  worse,  until  my  weight  wat 
only  Sst.  21b. 

At  this  time  my  sister,  Mrs.  Taylor,  advised 
me  to  try  a  course  of  Vitadatio.  I  took  one 
bottle,  and,  on  account  of  it  causing  me  to 
feel  worse,  I  discontinued  taking  it,  and  on 
my  return  to  Ballarac  from  Echuca  I  was 
urged  to  again  try,  which  I  did,  with  the 
result  that  lifter  taking  nine  bottles  I  have  so 
gaint  d  in  weight  that  I  now  wei^h  list.  41b., 
and  can  honestly  say  that  I  am  now  quite 
itrong  and  well,  and  never  felt  better  than  I 
now  do. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.   SAUNDERS. 

29  Havelockstreet,  Ballarat. 


MR.  S.  A.  PALMER. 
The  above  testimonial  by  Mr.  Saunders  is 
the  plain  unvarnished  truth. 

He  came  here  to  Ballarat  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  and  he  is  now 
strong  and  well. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

WALTER  F.  RAMAGE, 
Artistic  Decorator. 
81  Havelockstreet,  Ballarat. 


Ballarat,  9th  June,  1899. 
S.  A.  PALMER,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Dear  Sir,— The  cure  of  Mr.  Saunders  by 
Vitadatio  is  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  one, 
and  really  a  pleasure  to  hear  of. 

Mr.  Walter  Ramage.  who  has  verified  the 
written  statement  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Is  a  well 
and  favourably  known  public  man,  and  his 
confirmation  will  carry  weight. 

I  add  my  little  testimony  in  the  hope  that 
despairing  ones  may  know  theie  is  an  allevi- 
ator and  healer  in  their  midst. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Mair  and  Dawson  streets.      W.  BISHOP. 


MR.   S.  A.  PALMER. 
•  THE  FAMOUS  VITADATIO." 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  SO 
COURAGEOUSLY  AND  SUCCESS- 
FULLY EXPLOITING  the  WHOLE 
of  AUSTRALASIA  withtheWONDER- 
FUL  VITADATIO. 


A   SEEMING  INCREDIBILITY, 

NEVERTHELESS   IT  IS  TEUE, 

That  a  Helples?,  Hopeless,  Despairing 

Sufferer  for  14  Years  Should  Now  be 

in  the  Enjoyment  of  Eobust, 

Vigorous  Health. 


Fourteen  years  under  the  ban  of  fell 
disease,  tried  all  the  specialists,  was 
operated  on  in  hospitals,  was  pro- 
nounced totally  incurable,  doctors 
completely  baffled— Hydatids,  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  a  woful  com- 
plication of  diseases,  and  also  a  woful 
complication  of  doctors.  But  what 
they  failed  in,  VITADATIO  accamp- 
lished,  and  Mr.  Palmer  today  is  a  star 
of  hope  to  all  his  sufteriug  brothers 
and  sisters. 


Parade,  Norwood, 

South  Austialia,  20/6/99. 
Correspondents  in  writing  for  the  "SheldoBi 
Series  "  state  : — 
I  have  received  from  fome  of  my  friends 
who  are  using  .vour  "Vitadatio"  some  mar- 
vellous statements  as  to  the  wonderful  effects 
of  the  remedy.  One  lady,  who  has  suffered 
for  years  from  Gravel,  declares  that  it  is 
rapidly  making  a  new  woman  of  her ;  and 
a  young  girl  who  is  Consumptive,  and  who 
has  been  given  up  by  the  doctors  here,  is 
rapidly  coming  back  to  health  agaiu  sines 
usint;  your  "  Vitadatio." 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  HA8TIE. 


"Black  Rock," 
South  Australia,  16th  June,  1899. 
"Dear  Sir, — My  daughter  has  suffered  for 
years  with   Ecztma  in  its  very  worst  form 
caused  through  poorness  of  blood. 

"  We  have  tried  several  doctors  and  all 
kinds  of  patent  medicines,  and  although  soma 
of  the  medicines  gave  relief,  none  of  them 
oured  her. 

"  Then  we  heard  of  your  wonderful  Vitadati* 
through  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Rees,  late  of  Melbourne, 
so  my  daughter  commenced  using  Vitadatio 
about  a  month  ago,  and  has  already  received 
great  benefit. 

"  She  looks  very  much  better,  and  has  lost 
the  tired,  weary  feeling  whiob  she  almost 
habitually  had. 

"  She  is  now  taking  the  third  bottle  and  I 
hope  by  the  time  she  takes  three  more  the 
Eczema  will  be  quite  gone.  , 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"SARAH    CRAM," 
(Mrs.  D.  F.  Cram.) 


6)(c) 


I  will  be  glad  to  consult,  at 
47  Bourke-streel,  with   those 
who  are  ill,  and  are  willin<f 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  many 
emphatic  statements   I   have 
made.     My  terms  and  system 
are  of  the  simplest  order. 
All  consultations  ft  ee. 
Yours  faithfully, 
S.  A.  PALMER, 

Vitadatio. 


47  boprkb-st  , 
Melbourne. 


\/JjP^]3ATIO     ^^"  ^^  procured  from  agents,  chemists,  grocers, 
.  &c.,  almost  everywhere.       Price— Large  bottle, 

5S.  bd.;   small  size,  3s.  6d.      Indian  Oil  of  Cream,  2s.  6d. 

""  '"""^'  ''"-^"^^  When  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  ment.on  the  Review  of  «e«.ewa 
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TAMMANY   AND  BHYAN. 

'She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be. 
Beware !    Beware ! 
Trust  her  not. 
She's  fooling  thee  !  " 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


l^jytre^ 


No^'ne  yremya.]  [St.  Petersburg. 

lOHN    BULL   AND  THE   TRANSVAAL. 

!A  Russian  view.) 


WHEN  you  RIDE  FIRST-CLASS  ON  the  Railway 
you  take  a  first-class  carriage. 

When  you  ride  first-class  on  a  Bicycle  you  select 
A  MASSEY-HARRIS. 


Factories— Toronto.  Canada.    Austra:asian  Headquarters— Melbourii'- 

Hranches— Melbourne.  Sydney,  Dunedlii.  Brisbane.  Adelaide, 

Aeencies  almost  everywhere.    Ari  Catalogue  posted  free  on  application 
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TO    MOTHERS  ! 


It  Is  COOLINQ,  and  Corrects  the  Heat  of  the 
Australian  Climate. 


BARLEY   WATER 

Is  the  most  cooling  and  nourishing 
of  SUMMEE  DRINKS. 

It  is  easUy  made  from 

ROBINSON'S   PATENT 
BARLEY. 


Is  A  PERFECT  BABIES'  FOOD, 

Being  the  best-known  Diluent  of  Cows'  Milk,  and  therefore  Easily  Digested  by  the  Weakest  Baby. 


J\llf\T^\-\T^Vy^    I      This    Food   has    a    reputation   of    75  Years   throughout  the 

rlWJ  1  n  Crlv^    *  world.     It  is  too  EISKT  to  try  New  Food  on  your  children. 


your 


Oatmeal  Promotes  Indigestion. 


TRY  THE   NEW  SUMMER  PORRIDGE   MEAL— 


% 


ONLY 

FIVl 

MINUTES' 
COOKING 
REQUIRED. 


WHOLESOME   AND   DELICIOUS. 


All  Grocers.         J.  a.  bull  &  Co.  Ltd.,  wholesale  Agents. 
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Nebelspalter."]  [Zurich. 

AN  INTELLIGENT  SALESMAN. 

Spain  (to  whom  Germany  hands  a  16,000,000  Mark 
piece,  whilst  holding  tlie  Carolines  and  Marshalls  in 
nis  hehnet):  "  Yes,  I  like  this  better  because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  even  these  southern  fruits  will  soon  taste 
sour." 


J^ii;turePelit(cs.\ 

•'ALLONS,   ENFANTS   DE   LA  PATRIE." 
Pere  Loubet  takes  matters  in  hand. 


»♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


PALING^S 


The  unprecedented  demand 
for  our  Musical  Goods  in 
all  parts  of  Australia 
is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the 

prices  are 
(^    RIGHT. 


BECAUSE 

Experience  and 
Money  can  Build 
No  Better. 


^^^  SEND     FOR 

CATALOGUES. 


STEINWAY 
BRINSMEAD 
LIP?  -  - 
FEURICH  - 
UEBEL  - 
ERARD  - 
VICTOR  - 
BELLING  - 
ESTEY 

^^^  ^T%  V^^ 


PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
riANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
ORGANS 


VIOLINS 

MANDOLINS 

GUITARS 

AUTOHARPS 

BANJOS 

ACCORDEONS 

CORNETS 


And    EVERY   KNOWN 
Musical  Instrument. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  Co.  Ltd.,  338  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY. " 


ISBANE  AND 
EWCASTLE. 
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HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE 

Is  the  Perfection  of  Colour  Restorers. 

It  contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  any  other  injurious  Chemicals.  It 
acts  Naturally,  Quickly  and  Effectively  in  restoring  the  Original 
Colour  to  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustache.  One  lady  says  :  "  My  hair 
looks,  to-day,  as  it  did  seventeen  years  ago.  Your  Naturaline  is  truly 
a  wonderful  preparation.  I  am  charmed  with  the  effect  it  is  having 
on  my  hair."  Another  lady  says :  "  Your  Naturaline  acts  like  magio 
on  the  hair,  and  contains  none  of  the  disagreeableness  of  other 
restorers  and  dyes."  If  you  want  practical  advice  on  the  treatment 
of  your  hair  communicate  with  me. 

All  Parasitical  Diseases  treated  successfully. 

Price  per  bottle— 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER,   4  oz.,  3/-;  6oz.,  4/-;  8oz.,  6/- ; 

20  oz.,  10/6;  24  oz.,  12/6.      Postage,  6d.  on  small,  9d.  on  medium, 

and  1/-  on  large  bottle. 
NATURALINE,  5/6  per  large  bottle.    6d.  extra  for  postage. 
All  Chemists,  and  from  Manufacturer. 


E.  HOLLAND, 

Hair  Specialijst,  193  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 

Opposite  Athenaeum. 


HENRY  BUCK  &  CO., 


Shirt,  Collar  and 
Pyjama  Makers. 


^^OLD  SHIRTS  RE-FITTED. 


LADIES'  SHIRT  MAKERS. 


Any  of  the  following  lines  posted 
free  on  receipt  of  remittance  : 

(Every  Shirt   own  make.) 

Dress  Shirts,  6s.  6d.  each         

Dress  Shirts,  8s.  6d.  each         

Soft-Fronted  Oxford  Shirts,  6s.  6d.  each      ... 

Soft-Fronted  Zephyr  Shirts,  7s.  6d.  each      ... 

Coloured  Front  and  Cuffs,  White  Long  Cloth 

Bodies,  a  very  special  line,  6s.  6d.  each     ... 


3  lor  19i. 
3  for  26«. 
3  for  198. 
3  for  228. 


3  for  168. 


Send  for  our   Price   Lists  and  Seif- 
iVIeasurement    Forms. 


Depot 
for 


DR.    JAEGER'S     .     .     .     . 

^  Pure  Woollen   Underwear. 

Jaeger  Guide  and  Price  List  posted  free  with 
Samples  of  Material. 


74    SWANSTON    STREET, 
And  2,  7  and  12  Queen's  Walk, 

/liielbourne. 


Notice  to  Melbourne  Visitors. 

WIMPOLE'S  IeORGE  HOTEL, 

Opposite  St.  Eilda  Railwat  Station,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Largest  Hotel  Accommodation  in  Victoria.  Magnificent  Sea  and  Park 
Views  from  the  hotel  windows.  Cable  Trams  pass  the  hotel  door  to 
all  parte  of  the  city  and  suburbs.     Trains  every  few  minutes.     Specnal 

terms  for  families.     Telephone  428.     Night  porter.  '^ 
IndHBive  Tariff  for  Boarders :    98.  per  day,  or  from  £2  2b.  per  week. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT   OPERATION. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN. 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE     COMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  bLs  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 


Ectropian. 


Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyes,. 
Granular  Eye. ids.  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 

No  careful  housewife  should  be  without  Procter's  Eye  Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,  a» 
Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.  An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 
any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.      Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
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MESSAGERIES  MARITIMES. 


SYDNEY 

TO 
LONDON 

IN 
30  DAYS. 

Tia  Tolombo 
and  Paris. 


The  Service  U  carried  on  by  rapid  Steamers  of  6,500  tons,  leaving  Sydney  every  month. 


Rates  of  Passage  Money  to  London,  £25  to  £70.  gnciuding  Tabi«  wine«.) 

Sherry,  Co^ao,  English  Ales  or  Stout,  which  are  supplied  tree  at  Meals  to  First-Class  Passengers. 

RETURN  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  BATES.     Liberal  Concessions  to  Families.     English  Spoken  on  Board. 

Passengers  Booked  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  in  connection  with  the  Companv's  Regular  Mail  Lines  under 

Postal  Contract  with  French  Government.      OKDI.NARY    RETURN    TICKETS,    FIRST-CLASS,  between  Sydney, 

Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  issued  by  this  Company,  or  by  the  Railway  Offices,  are  interchangeable  (or  return  by  Rail 

or  by  Sea. 

Two  Boats  per  Month  leave  Sydney  for  Noumea. 

For  further  Information  apply  at  th*  Company's  Offlce,  PITT  ST.  (Corner  of  Queen's  Place),  SYDNET. 

E.  BLANC,  General  Manager  in  Australia. 

Agent  in  Melbourne,  Mr.  H.  DE  P03SEL,  the  Olderfleet,  Collins  Street. 
AKCOts  in  Adelaide,  Messrs.  DALOETY  &  CO,  Ltd. 
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Do  the  Dead  Return  ? 

J^-        IS  A  QUESTION  MORE  OFTEN  ASKED   THAN  ANSWERED; 

C^        BUT   WHAT  WE  ARE  MORE  PARTICULARLY  CONCERNED   ABOUT  IS 

CAN    CHRONIC    DISEASES    BE    CURED? 

This  is  indisputably  proved  in  the  aiErmative  by 

Mr.  H.   E.  KUGELMANN, 

The  Eminent  Herbal  Practitioner,  who  has  been  successfully  practising  in  Australia  for  the  past  25  years,  and 

who  may  be  consulted  at 

14  and  16  QUEEN   STREET,  near  Flinders  Street,  MELBOURNE. 


■<'>0-<>- 


riR.   KUQELriANN  has  Successfully  Cured  the  following  Diseases  amonjjst  others: 

Cancer,  Blindness.  Cataract  of   the   Eye,  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Lupus,  Eczema,   Itch,    f'uritus,  'Consumption,   Asthma,   Bronrhius,  Induration  ol 

Luntrs,  Heart  liisease  in  every  form,  Enlar.'ed  Liver,  Enlarged  Spleen,  Conjested  Liver,  Ulcerated  Liver,  Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver,  Antemla, 

Hysteria,  Epilepsy  (or  Fits),  Cholera,  Dyspepsia  (or  Indigestion)  in  every  form  known,  Palsy,  Paralysis,  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Spinal  Complain*, 

Gravel,  liiahetes  and  all  Kidney  Diseases,  baldness.  Mania,  Nervousness,  Withering  and  Loss  of  Vigour,  Impairtd  Vision  and  >N»mor>-,  Displao*- 

ments,  and  all  J 

Jaundice,  Chronic 

Bright's  Disease  of  L--     -     ,  ..         .  ..  .   -.  „ 

Prostate,  Gastric  Catarrh,  Ulceration  of  Stomach  or  Bowels,  and  all  other  Internal  Ulcerations,  Chronic  Gastritis,  Tumours  of  the  Stomaoh, 
Tumours  of  Liver,  Ovarian  Tumours,  Cancerous  Tumours,  and  all  other  Abnormal  Growths,  Mercurial  and  Lead  Poisoning,  Sun  Stroke,  Colic,  Tap* 
Worm  and  all  other  Worms,  Chronic  Diarrhoea,  Hysteria,  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  Nervous  Shakings  and  Tremblings,  Chorea,  Insomnia  or  MeeplessDMi. 
Organic  Headaches,  Tetanus  or  LockedJaw,  Deafness,  Noises  in  Head  or  Ears,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Ears,  Throat,  Tonsils,  4o.,  &o. 


NO  CHARGE  is  made  for  CONSULTATION,  either  Personally  or  by  Letter. 

■^  __ 

The    FOLLOWING    TESTIMONIAL   is  merely  a  specimen  of  thousands  of  similar  ones  • — 
HYDATIDS    OF    THE    LUNGS    AND    PARALYSIS    CURED. 

(COPY   OF  SWORN  CERTIFICATE.) 
Mr.  H.  E.  Kugelmann,  Consulting  Herbalist  and  Eclectic,  Melbourne.  Arnold's  Bridge,  via  Bendigo,  April  9, 1894. 

Dear  Sir,— I,  Mary  Jane  Wilson,  of  Arnold's  Bridge,  do  hereby  make  oath  and  say  that  I  began  to  be  very  ill  about  three  (3)  years  ago  with 
the  influenza,  just  before  confinement.  I  gradually  got  worse,  and  12  days  after  my  confinement  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  doctor  there 
said  I  had  typhoid  fever,  and  detained  me  in  the  hospital  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  discharged  me,  and  I  went  home,  and  at 
times  I  was  as  bad  as  ever.  The  doctor  really  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  Some  days  he  would  say  I  was  hysterical,  and  others 
that  it  was  m.y  breast  milk  going  to  my  head.  The  bad  cough  that  I  had  was  rapidly  getting  worse,  causing  expectoration  of  large  quantities  of 
phlegm  and  dark  matter.  I  had  completely  lost  the  use  of  my  left  arm  and  shoulder— I  was  quite  paralysed.  I  could  not  do  anything  with  it  at 
all,  and,  to  add  to  my  miser,v,  my  head  used  to  ache  constantly,  the  pains  in  it  were  so  severe  ;  in  fact  my  head  became  quite  dazed,  so  that  I 
hardly  knew  what  I  was  about.  My  appetite  failed  me  altogether— sleep  or  rest  was  out  of  the  question— so,  altogether,  I  was  in  a  bad  state  and 
just  about  fit  for  the  grave.  I  wondered  why  the  doctor  could  not  cure  or  tell  me  what  I  really  was  suffering  from.  I  was  quite  hclple.'s  ;  I  could 
not  even  dress  myself.  About  this  time  I  was  recommended  to  consult  you  in  Bendigo  on  your  monthly  visiting  day  there.  When  I  did,  you 
thoroughly  examined  me,  and  at  once  told  me  I  had  hydatids  on  the  lungs,  and  on  your  stating  positively  that  you  could  cure  me,  I  began  your  treat- 
ment and  the  carrying  out  of  your  instructions.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  now  state  that  the  hydatids  came  away  bodily  in  the  expectorations. 
The  paralysis  and  weakness  also  left  me.  Within  one  month  from  commencing  your  treatment  I  was  again  able  to  dress  myself,  and  gradually 
I  became  better  and  stronger  day  by  day,  until  I  was  perfectly  cured  of  the  hydatids  and  the  paralysis.  I  am  quite  well  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  make  this  sworn  declaration  of  my  own  free  will.  Dear  Sir,  I  feel  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  tender  you  this 
testimonial,  not  only  in  justice  to  yourself,  but  also  to  let  others  know  the  great  benefit  I  have  received  from  your  treatment,  and  liope  this  will 
be  a  benefit  to  other  sufferers.— Yours  with  gratitude,    (Signed)    J.  T.  WILSON  (Mrs.) 

J,  Mary  ,(.ane  Wilson,  of  Arnold's  Bridge,  Victoria,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  the  above  written  statement,  signed  by  me,  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge,  true  in  every  particular,  and  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria  rendering  persons  making  a  false  declaration  punishable  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.— (Signed) 
MARY  JANE  WILSON,  Arnolds  Bridge.     Declared  before  me,  this  11th  day  of  April,  1S94.— W.  Brownbill,  J.P.,  Midland  Bailiwick. 


CHRONIC    ASTHMA    AND    BRONCHITIS    CURED. 

Wangaratta,  Victoria,  4th  April,  1899. 
I  hereby  testify  that  I  have  been  cured  of  Asthma  and  Bronchitis  by  using  Mr.  H.  E.  Kugelmann's  Herb  Medicines.     I  suffered  for  a  period 
of  eight  years  and  consulted  four  doctors,  each  one  of  them  pronouncing  me  incurable.     The  cure  is  effective,  as  I  ha,ve  not  been  troubled  for 
seven  years.     I  declare  this  st.atement  to  be  true.— (Signed)     (Mrs.)   CLARA   VONARX.     Declared  before  me  at  Wangaratta  this  4th  dav  of 
April,  1899.     A.  Pinkerton,  J.P.  ' 

Sufferers  can   be  treated    equally  as   well    in    England,   Europe,  America,  Africa, 

India,  or  elsewhere. 
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I.-WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


A 

Call 
to  Arms. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  all  other 
topics  have  been  dwarfed  by  the 
bufjle-call  from  South  Africa,  her- 
aldino^  a  struggle  in  which  the  col- 
onies one  and  all  are  preparing  to  bear  their 
part.       However  the  stern  necessity  of  war 
may  be  deplored,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  thrill 
©f  satisfaction  that  Great  Britain,  having  an 
empire  quarrel  thrust  upon  her  at  the  very 
moment  Australia  is  budding  into  nationhood, 
Australia,  with  practical  unanimity,  rallies  to 
her  side.     The  ofTers  of  contingents  have  been 
made  individually   by   different   colonies,   but 
that  could  not  well  be  helped.       Moreover, 
the  procedure  had  its  uses,  because  the  ex- 
ample of  one  awoke  the  spirit  of  emulation  in 
the  rest.       When  Queensland  and  New  Zea- 
land had  spoken,  the  other  States  could  not 
be  silent.       A  sensible  attempt  was  made  bv 
Victoria   to    federalise  the  movement :  but  as 
has  often  been  found  before,  this  is  a  compli- 
cated, weari.some  process,    when    no    central 
authority  is  in  existence.       The  military  ar- 
rangements  laboriously  come   to   bv  the   si.v 
commandants  who  met  at  Melbourne  in  con- 
ference would  very  likely  still  be  matter  of  tire- 
some Cabinet  discussion   had  not  a  terse,  busi- 
ness-like cable  from  the  Colonial  Oflfice  cut  the 
knot.        It  looks  very  much   as  though   Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  received  private  information 


that  the  colonies  lired  with  the  most  loyal  in- 
tentions were  inclined  to  beat  the  air  for  want 
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she  Vhy 
peew  VAf .,  xvow 

"Punch.' J 

of  a  friendly  lead.  At  any  rate  he  stated  con- 
cisely what  the  Imperial  Government  would 
be  glad  to  accept — viz.,  mounted  infantry,  or 
infantry  in  units  of  125  men.  That  practically 
obviated  fvirther  delay.  Within  a  few  days 
eleven  of  such  imits,  numbering-,  with  officers, 
about  1.500  men,  will  be  on  the  way  to  South 
Africa.  That  is  reckoning  one  unit  each  from 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, two  each  from  New  South  Wales.  Vic- 
toria, Queensland,  and  New  Zealand. 

It  is  fifteen   years   since  the   des- 

Anstraha    p^tch  of  a  contingent  to  the  Sou- 

the  Empire,  dan  by  one  colony  set  the  pulses 

of  all  throbbing  with  aspirations 
not  then  gratified.  That  occasion  was  unique 
because  a  spasm  of  indignation  and  sorrow 
had  run  through  the  Empire  at  the  fall  of  a 
British  hero,  and  because  it  was  the  first  time 
Australian  soldiery  had  been  acknowledged 
competent  to  serve  with  British  regulars  in 
the  field.  Nevertheless,  even  then,  with  excite- 


ment at  fever-heat,  notes  of  dissent  were  heard 
in  New  South  Wales.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  op- 
posed the  Dalley  policy  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  secured  a  rather  rag-tag  follow- 
ing. Their  cold  breath,  however,  was  (luite 
insufficient  to  dim  the  glow  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm. Looking  at  the  debates  which 
have  been  proceeding  in  the  various  Parlia- 
ments, there  is  no  reason  to  make  more  of  the 
opposition  now  than  then.  It  is  feeble,  and 
emanates  from  one  section  only  in  all  the 
colonies.  The  vast  majority  of  Australians 
long  since  made  up  their  minds  that  in  her 
efforts  to  secure  a  small  instalment  of  justice 
for  the  Uitlanders  of  the  Transvaal,  Great 
Britain  was  only  facing  the  manifest  respon- 
sibility devolving  upon  her.  Surely  her 
honour  is  as  much  engaged  to  see  that  the 
white  subjects  of  the  Queen  are  not  oppressed 
anywhere  in  South  Africa  as  it  is  to  see  that 
blacks  are  not  enslaved.  Recent  events, 
moreover,  have  fortified  these  views  by  more 
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cogent  reasoning  still.  The  demented  policy 
of  the  Boers  in  choosinq-  this  very  juncture  to 
defiantly  repudiate  British  suzerainty,  and  the 
insolent  terms  in  which  they  have  declared  and 
begun  a  war,  convince  Australians  that  the 
crisis  involves  far  more  than  the  interests  and 
the  riijhts  of  the  Uillanders.  England  is  chal- 
lenged in  her  South  African  Empire.  Her 
ability  and  her  title  to  hold  it  are  assailed. 
Let  another  surrender  take  place,  or  British 
arms  suffer  a  substantial  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  sun  of  our  empire  in  South 


Africa  must  set.  This  Australians  realise,  and 
the  knowledge  confirms  them  in  the  feeling 
that  their  participation  in  the  fray  is  called  for. 

"  The  Empire  is  not  in  danger." 

Why        That  has   been    one    of    the    pet 

We  Fight,    phrases  of  the  Labour  Party,  who 

in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 

New  South  Wales  have  clutched  at  excuses  to 

stand  aloof.     But  an  Lnperial  issue  is  at  stake. 

Therefore,  although  support  from  the  colonies 

be,  as  Sir  George  Turner  said,  an  expression 
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of  sentiment  mainly,  it  is  sentiment  of  the 
kind  that  gives  strength  and  reality  to  the 
blood  tie,  and  supplies  to  the  world  a  fresh  as- 
surance that  Britain  and  her  offshoots  are  one. 
In  the  Victorian  Assembly  the  speech  which 
best  emphasised  this  truth,  and  gave  fire  and 
dignity  to  the  debate,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Murray  Smith.  Tt  was  no  Jingo  utter- 
ance. The  speaker  both  expressed  a  horror 
of  bloodshed  and  conceded  that  Australian 
assistance  was  not  substantially  needed  by  the 
home  Government.  But,  in  gratitude  to  the 
generous  mother  who  had  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected us,  let  us  offer  our  sword,  however 
feeble.  In  denying  the  imputation  that  Aus- 
tralians would,  like  Emile  Ollivier,  rush  light- 
heartedly  into  conflict,  Mr.  Murray  Smith  con- 
cluded with  the  following  fine  passage,  well 
worthy  to  be  quoted  and  held  in  memory: — 

God  knew  his  heart  would  be  heavy  enough  when 
the  war  commenced.  He  hated  war:  he  knew  what 
It  was  and  what  it  would  be.  The  Transvaal  was  in- 
habited by  a  brave  and  stubborn  people,  and  it  was  no 
hght  task  that  Britain  was  undertaking  to  subdue 
the  country.  Lives  would  be  lost;  there  would  be 
lonely  graves  in  the  distant  South  African  bush,  and  he 
knew  the  mourning  there  would  be  in  British  and  Aus- 
trahan  homes  amongst  the  wives  and  mothers  and  other 
•ear  ones  far  from  the  place  where  the  young  heroes 
s'ept.  He  deprecated  the  war  if  it  could  be  safely 
and  honourably  averted,  but  if  we  did  give  some  of  our 
bravest  and  best  to  help  the  mother  country,  and  if 
they  did  not  all  return,  they  would  fall  In  a  just  cause; 
their  country  would  honour  their  names  and  sanctifv 
their  memories. 

From  South  Australia,  where  the 
Is  Labour    I-abour  Party,  as  in  other  colonies. 
Democratic ?raised  an  opposition  with  far  more 
sound  than  meaning,  came  another 
contribution   applicable  to  the   discussion   in 
every  Parliament.      Mr.  Playford,  with  robust 
vigour,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposal  to  send  troops,  but  made  an  ex- 
cellent point  at  the  outset  by  declaring  that 
if  asked  lately  with  M'hom  he  should  be  voting 
on  this  question,  he  would  unhesitatingly  have 
said.  With  the  Labour  Party.      Why?      Well, 
because  Mr.  Playford  cannot  conceive  that  in 
a  case  where  the  British  Government  is  striv- 
ing to  increase  the  liberties  of  our  own  kins- 
men in  the  Transvaal,  they  would  receive  more 
ready  sympathy  from  anyone  than  the  Labour 
Party.       The  Uitlanders  were  the  majority. 
and  were  the  taxpayers ;    surely    it    was    the 
Labour  creed  that  such  men  should  have  some 


voice  in  the  government  of  the  country.  How 
could  those  who  wanted  one  man  one  vote, 
who  held  that  one  man  was  as  good  as  an- 
other, that  flesh  counted  before  clods  of  earth, 
contend  that  all  power  should  be  allowed  to 
centre  in  a  small  Boer  oligarchy? 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
Australian  L-abour  sections  (we  must 
except  Mr.  Trenwith,  their  leader  in  Vic- 
toria) have  taken  a  glaringly  undemocratic 
line,  flagrantly  at  variance  with  their  prin- 
ciples. But  they  have  lost,  not  gained,  repu- 
tation by  the  move,  and  have  failed  anywhere 
to  check  the  flow  of  the  tide. 


THE  RETUEN   of  MR.   RHODES'   LION. 

There  has  been  a  political  lull  in 
nr.  Lyne  New  South  Wales,  the  evident  as- 
goes  Slow,  piration  of  the  Lyne  Ministry  be- 
ing to  glide  into  recess  with  as 
little  attempted  and  done  as  possible.  The 
Premier  and  Mr.  Wise  were  the  only  Ministers 
who  had  to  encounter  opposition  to  their  re- 
election on  taking  office,  and  Mr.  Wise's  fight 
with  Mr.  Bavister  was  a  close  one.  That  or- 
deal over,  the  new  Government  seems  to  think 
it  has  won  the  right  to  take  things  easy  for 
a  while.  The  fiscal  question  Mr.  Lyne  de- 
clares himself  pledged  not  to  meddle  with  just 
now.  He  is  going  to  introduce  an  Early 
Closing  Bill  on  more  stringent  lines  than  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Reid,  also  a  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Bill,  and  he  displays,  generallv.  a  lively 
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sense  of  favours  received  from  the  Labour 
Party.  For  the  time  being  they  are  the  ar- 
biters of  the  situation  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  Mr.  Lyne's  manifest  hesitancy  over  the 
question  of  the  Transvaal  contingent  was 
shrewdly  attributed  to  a  fear  of  provoking  his 
allies'  displeasure.  There  was  ground  to 
suspect,  at  one  time,  that  the  loyal  action  of 
all  Australia  was  to  be  delayed  or  blocked  in 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Labour  members.  But  Mr.  Lyne's 
hand  has  been  forced.  The  acceptance  of 
the  services  of  the  New  South  Wales  Lancers 
in  London,  who  volunteered  for  the  Cape, 
made  it  impossible  for  the  colony  to  show 
coldness.  Nor  would  it  have  been  safe  for 
Mr.  Lyne  to  hang  back  too  far.  So,  although 
he  is  behindhand  with  preparations,  he  will 
now  go  forward  with  the  other  Governments. 
It  is  even  possible  that  New  South  Wales  will 
send  artillery  as  part  of  her  contribution— 
an  arm  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  ask  for. 

The  Transvaal  war  has,  oddly 
'^*"'  enough,  suggested  itself  to  Mr, 
wealth  Bill.  Lyne,  the  New  South  Wales  Pre- 
mier, as  offering  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  Federation  Bill  dealt  with  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  earlier  than  was  intended. 
Members  are  summoned  to  Westminster  to 
pass  a  special  war  vote,  and  Mr.  Lyne  sug- 
gests a  joint  request  by  the  colonies  that  the 
Commonwealth  constitution  should  be  served 
as  a  side  dish  after  the  Kruger  piece  de  re- 
sistance has  been  disposed  of.  Seeing  that 
Mr.  Lyne  is  the  one  politician  credited,  hither- 
to on  very  good  grounds,  with  a  desire  to  re- 
tard rather  than  to  hasten  the  movement,  this 
is,  indeed,  a  finding  of  Saul  among  the  pro- 
phets. Sir  George  Turner  was  not  decidedly 
averse  to  the  idea,  although  the  unlikelihood 
that  peers  and  commoners  re-called  to  Lon- 
don unseasonal)ly  would  take  kindly  to  it  is 
objection  sufficient.  But  there  is  an  obstacle 
far  stronger,  in  the  fact  that  eccentric  as  the 
course  of  Sir  John  Forrest  has  been.  Western 
Australia  still  has  a  chance,  andavery  fair  one,  of 
entering  the  Federation  as  an  original  State. 
Mr.  Lyne's  proposal  would  destroy  that  ab- 
solutely, and  the  staunch  Federalists  of  the 
West — we  believe,  undoubtedly  a  majority — 


would  find  themselves  subjected  to  an  unex- 
pected rebuff  by  their  fellow-Australians. 


LvuE  :  "  Yes,  my  child,  I  am  oL 
to  the  country." 

L.B,M.  :      "  Well,     before      vou 
start,   you    had     better    paste  this 
( inside  your  hat." 


THE  "  BULLETIN'S  "  ADVICE  TO  MR.  LYNE. 

Without  any  manifestation  of  Fed- 
Tlie  Sixth  gj.^^  fervour  on  the  part  of  Sir  John 
Laststiite.   Forrest,       Federation       prospects 

have  nevertheless  distinctly  im- 
proved in  the  Western  colony.  The  Select 
Committee  on  the  Bill  has  done  its  worst, 
and  that  does  not  prove  to  be  mischief  quite 
past  mending,  because  the  constitution  as 
adopted  by  the  other  colonies  is  to  go  before 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  constitution  as  tin- 
kered with  by  the  Committee.  Their  chief 
suggested  amendments  are  that  Western  Aus- 
tralia shall  be  given  a  pledge  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  transcontinental  railway,  that 
she  shall  retain  fiscal  independence  for  five 
years,  and  that  she  shall  be  allowed  to  sub- 
divide the  colony  for  the  Senate  elections,  as 
Queensland  has  done.  These  conditions  reaily 
embody  the  views  of  Sir  John  Forrest,  and 
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have  been  adopted  by  him,  but  being  of  course 
quite  impossible  of  attainment  now,  are  simply 
anti-federal  in  character.  The  electors,  how- 
ever, will  have  a  fair  chance  of  defeating  the 
move,  because  the  Premier  is  asking  Parlia- 
ment to  sanction  a  dual  referendum.  It  will 
undoubtedly  make  for  confusion  to  invite  a 
vote  either  against  Federation  or  for  one  of 
two  difterent  schemes ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  the  true  issue  is  pretty  clearly  known  by 
most  voters.  If  latest  reports  from  well-in- 
formed quarters  are  true,  a  substantial  ma- 
jority will  be  cast  for  the  Commonwealth  Bill 
as  framed,  and  Western  Austi^alia  will  be  just 
in  lime  to  secure  her  place  as  an  original 
State. 

Few  people  imagined,  a  few  years 
The  Victory  back,  that  the  present  Queensland 
Premier,  Mr.  Dickson,  would  even 
win  to  the  front  in  his  own  colony ; 
nuich  less  that  he  would  earn  an  Australian 
reputation.      The  young  Premier,  Mr.  Byrne, 
should  have,  in  ordinary  calculations,  outlasted 
his  older  colleague.      When  he  died  untimely, 
there  was  a  movement — scarcely  to  be  desig- 
nated an   intrigue — to  pass  the   Premiership 
into   other  hands   than   Mr.   Dickson's.        It 
failed,  and  it  so  happens  that  Mr.   Dickson, 
well  on  in  years,  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
a  task  which  younger  men  might  have  fal- 
tered at.       At  a  stroke  he  brought  Queens- 
land abreast    of    the    Federation    movement, 
when  his  predecessor.  Sir  Hugh  Nelson,  had 
contrived  that  it  .should  lag  hopelessly  behind. 
Without  a  united  Cabinet — some  of  his  col- 
leagues were  undisgnisedly  hostile,  and  one, 
Mr.    Barlow,   resigned   on    the    question — he 
carried     the     campaign,     so     tardily     begun, 
through  successfully,  first  in  the  country  and 
now  in  FarHament.     Final  returns— for  count- 
ing     was      a      long      business — raise      the 
Queensland  majority  for  the  Commonwealth 
Bill  to  7,492.      On  October  10,  Mr.  Dickson 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  necessary 
Address  to  the  Crown  passed  in  the  Queens- 
land   Council    by    16  votes    to    9.     And  the 
Council  stage  was  the  dangerous  one.       Mr. 
Barlow  essayed,  but  vainly,  to   carry  an  ad- 
dendum, setting  forth  that  the  measure  had 
been  carried  by  the  northern  and  central  divi- 
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sions  only.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  The 
southern  division  was  about  evenly  balanced. 
Brisbane  was  unmistakably  hostile.  But 
Federation  would  be  blocked  indefinitely  if  in- 
terested or  timorous  sectional  votes  could 
weigh  against  the  aggregate. 

Despite  all  that  can  be  justly  urged 

„  against '"  Seddonism  "  as  a  political 

One-man        ^      .  ^  .         *^ 

Government,  cult  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  hard  to 
withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration 
for  the  indomitable  spirit  of  its  chief  apostle. 
During-  the  whole  of  this  last  session,  Mr.  Sed- 
don  has  practically  been  the  Government.  Ill- 
ness has  detained  his  most  influential  col- 
league, Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  in  England. 
Two  other  colleagues,  Mr.  Thompson,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  and  Mr.  Cadman,  have  been  al- 
most continuously  absent — the  latter,  indeed, 
is  on  the  eve  of  retirement.  Beyond  helping 
to  get  the  Government  into  a  sad  scrape  over 
the  '■  Marine  Scandal,"  jVIr.  Hall-Jones  has 
done  little,  and  no  Minister  remains,  indeed, 
from  whom  more  can  be  expected.  Yet  is 
Mr.  Seddon  not  a  whit  dismayed.  Multifari- 
ous offices  and  practically  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  conducting  public  business  devolve 
u])on  his  shoulders.  And  he  stands  the  strain, 
mental  and  phvsical,  like  a  Titan.  It  was  he, 
first  of  all  Australasian  Premiers,  who 
brought  the  Transvaal  contingent  question  be- 
fore his  Parliament,  and  carried  it  in  a  one 
night's  debate  in  a  style  that  was  simply 
triumphant.  His  own  two  speeches  were 
powerful,  practical,  and,  in  a  rugged  way,  elo- 
quent. Virtually  opposition  was  quelled,  save 
on  the  part  of  two  or  three  speakers.  Captain 
Russell,  official  Leader  of  the  Left,  gave  un- 
grudging support,  declaring  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  as  an  Englishman  to  inquire  deeply  into 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  to  trust  the  con- 
scientiousness and  capacity  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  So,  in  a  House  of  fifty-nine, 
Mr.  Seddon  carried  his  vote  with  only  five 
dissentients,  and  led  the  Assembly  in  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,  sung  by  none  more  heartily 
than  by  the  Maori  members.  This  night's 
proceedings  really  served  as  a  model  for  the 
scenes  since  enacted  in  the  Victorian  and  other 
Parliaments. 


CAPT.  C.  F.  COX, 

Commanding  New  South  Wales  Lancers. 

Almost  simultaneously    with    this 
Animals     success,  Mr.  Seddon  found  himself 

and  stuffed."  ^^''^'"S  a  No  Confidence  motion 
on  Upper  House  reform.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dictum  of  one  of  his  supporters, 
Mr.  Hogg,  the  New  Zealand  Legislative 
Council  is  now  composed  of  "  live  animals," 
whereas  under  the  system  of  nominations  for 
life  it  was  '"  filled  with  stuffed  cats."  That 
may  be  the  Ministerial  view,  but  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Opposition  is  that,  objectionable 
as  the  life-tenure  was  in  certain  aspects,  mem- 
bers at  least  acted  fearlessly,  while  the  holders 
of  seven  years' appointments  are  the  puppets  of 
the  ?vlinister  who  nominates  them.  This  is 
not  invariably  the  case,  because,  regarding  the 
ten  vacancies  occurring  by  effluxion  of  time  in 
October,  several  of  the  retiring  members  were 
understood  to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Seddon  so  ill 
as  to  have  no  chance  of  re-appointment.  But 
Captain  Russell  holds  the  system  radically  <lc- 
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fective — as  it  no  doubt  is — and  moved  that  the 
vacancies  should  not  be  filled  up  until  Parlia- 
ment had  an  opportunity  of  considering  some 
elective  scheme.  By  whipping  up  their  party 
following,  the  Government  just  defeated  the 
motion.  But  one  object  which  the  Oppo- 
sition possibly  aimed  at  was  achieved.  Mr. 
Seddon  had  been  suspected  of  an  intention  to 
leave  these  vacancies  unfilled  until  after  the 
General  Election  early  in  December,  thus  go- 
ing before  the  couiitry  with  ten  coveted  posts 
in  his  gift.  During  the  debate,  however,  the 
Premier  announced  that  the  nominations 
would  be  made  forthwith.  That,  after  all, 
should  suit  Captain  Russell's  book  best.  If 
his  party  gains  power  in  December  Lord  Ran- 
furly  could  scarcely  refuse  to  sanction  the  in- 
troduction of  fresh  blood  into  the  Council  to 
counter-balance  that  infused  by  the  Ballance- 
Seddon  Ministry  during  a  ten  years'  lease  of 
office. 


For  many  years  past,  to  the  marvel 

The  End     ^j-   everyone,   Australasian    Minis- 

to  All.      tries    have    seemed    unshakeable. 

One  and  all  of  the  Premiers  who 
have  helped  to  carry  Federation  safely 
through,  must  have  come  to  hope  confidently 
that  they  would  survive  in  office  to  launch  the 
constitution  next  year.  But  the  collapse  has 
begun.  The  jargon  of  the  cricket  field  when 
wickets  are  falling  fast  is  that  "  a  rot  has  set 
in.'"'  Those  who  believe  in  omens  may  think 
the  phrase  applicable  to  the  political  green  just 
now.  Within  little  more  than  a  month,  Mr. 
Reid's  tenure  of  ofifice  in  New  South  Wales 
has  been  terminated  by  a  censure  motion,  and 
Sir  Edward  Braddon's  Government  has  been 
overthrown  in  Tasmania  on  grounds  some- 
what similar.  At  the  same  time,  an  allega- 
tion of  Ministerial  favouritism  is  sub  judice  in 
Victoria.  Mr.  Seddon,  in  New  Zealand,  has 
just  pulled  through  another  No  Confidence 
debate,  but  is  approaching  the  General  Elec- 


LIEUT.  S.  F.  OSBORNE, 
New  South  Wales  Lancers. 


LIEUT.   W.  J.   S.   KUNDLE, 
Gazetted  Second  Lieut.,  to  Sixth  Dragoon  Guarda.  for 
Service  in  South  Africa. 
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tions  in  very  shaky  trim,  and  Western  Australia 
is  the  scene,  once  more,  of  something  Hke  a 
goldfields  revolt.  Is  the  tide  of  disaster  to 
be  stemmed,  or  will  most,  or  all,  of  the  long- 
lived  Cabinets  be  mere  fragments  of  wreckage 
when  the  Australian  constitution  is  pro- 
clamied  ? 


Fall  of  the 


The  affair  which  led  to  the  down- 
_  , .  fall  of  the  Tasmanian  Ministry  had 
[•oTernment.an  ill  savour,  although  it  is  just  to 
add  that  the  vote  of  the  House  left 
Sir  Edward  Braddon's  personal  honour  quite 
unsmirched.  He  made  a  political  faux  pas 
hard  to  defend  nearly  a  year  ago,  when  Cap- 
tain Miles  (not  then  his  Ministerial  colleague) 
applied  tiiat  Government  influence  should  be 
used  to  secure  his  (Miles')  election  as  Master 
Warden  of  the  Strahan  Marine  Board.  In 
plain  terms,  Captain  Miles  telegraphed  the 
Premier  that  a  hint  should  be  given  to  War- 
dens Hall  and  Hales,  Government  nominees, 
to  support  his  candidature  for  the  chair.  In 
equally  plain  terms  Sir  Edward  wired  back 
that  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  exert  such 
influence.  But  he  let  second  thoughts  wait 
upon  the  first.  The  same  day  he  did  tele- 
graph to  Wardens  Hall  and  Hales,  confiden- 


"Now,  then,  sonny,  come  right  inside;  there's  to  be  no 
riding   on    the   step." 

tially,  hoping  Captain  Miles  would  be  elected 
on  account  of  his  valuable  experience.  And 
he  let  Miles  know  that  he  had  done  so.  Un- 
doubtedly Sir  Edward  Braddon's  first 
thoughts  were  soundest.  But  he  urged  in 
extenuation,  firstly,  that  this  influence  was  not 
exerted  from  a  political  motive ;  secondly,  that 
Parliament  had  for  several  months  past  been 
aware  of  the  action  taken,  but  had  not  con- 
demned it.  This,  however,  was,  in  the  main, 
because  the  scandal  resulting  from  Captain 
Miles'  election  had  not  then  come  to  light. 
Now  that  everything  is  revealed.  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  has  paid  the  forfeit  by  the  narrow 
passage  of  a  motion  (i6  votes  to  15)  that  Min- 
isters do  not  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
House,  but  that  the  Premier's  honour  is  not 
impugned. 

The  Strahan  Marine  Board  aflFair, 
as  exposed  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's report,  is  the  ugliest  of  any 
public  scandal  of  recent  memory. 
Captain  Miles  got  his  Master  Wardenship, 
offering,  it  was  stated  in  evidence,  to  halve  the 
salary  with  one  intending  opponent, 
so  as  to  secure  a  single-handed  con- 
test. But  neither  the  salary  nor  the  dig- 
nity of  the    position    seems    to    have    been. 


An 

Ufe'ly 

Scandal. 
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unhappily,  the  real  inducement.     The  Strahan 
Marine  Board  had  to  expend  heavy  sums  of 
public  money,  and  when  tenders  were  called 
last  April  for  a  breakwater,  to  cost,  roughly, 
£40,000,  two  of  the  three  lowest  tenders  were 
not  in  the  names  of  known  contractors.     Both 
monev  deposits  were  put  up  by  the  Master 
Warden  himself.       Indeed,  it  turned  out,  sad 
to  say,  that  one  of  the  tenders  (S.  Derbidge 
and  Co.,  £43,000)  was  put  in  by  Captain  Miles' 
son,  aged  twenty-three;  the  other  (B.  Stocks 
and  Co.,  £39,000)  by  the  Captain's  daughter. 
There  was  a  lower,  genuine  tender  by  a  Syd- 
ney firm,  which  Mr.  Miles,  junr.,  vainly  tried 
to  get  withdrawn.       Failing  this,  the  condi- 
tions of  contract  were  altered,  fresh  tenders 
called  for,    and    this    time    "  Derbidge "    was 
lowest.       Mr.  Derbidge  could  only  be  iden- 
tified as  a  low-salaried  officer  in  the  employ  of 
a  New  Zealand  harbour  board,  one  hardly  in 
a    position    to    undertake    such    a    contract. 
In  short,  the  Select  Committee,  with  no  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  found  that  Captain  Miles 
himself  was  secretly  and  improperly  interested 
in  these  tenders.     It  is  strange  that  an  active 
politician  could  have  expected  such  a  job  to  go 
through  swimmingly.       A    few    months    ago 
Captain  Miles  joined    the    Braddon  Govern- 
ment as  Minister  of  Lands  and  Works.       He 
has  made  no  explanation  in  the  House,  but  has 
done  wisely  in  resigning  office  and  his  seat, 
and  in  recognising  that  simple  re-election  for 
his  constituency  (Glamorgan)  would  not  wipe 
the  stain  away.       But  the  Minister,  in  his  fall, 
dragged  his  colleagues  with  him. 

The         There  have  been  no  indictments  of 

Situation     gravity  against  the  Braddon  Gov- 

in  ernment,  and  the  Tasmanian  pub- 

Tasmania.    ,•      .  ^ 

lie  IS  generally  glad  that  its  chief, 

if  he  must  lose  office,  saves  honour.  He  has 
been  Premier  since  his  return  from  the  Agent- 
Generalship,  more  than  five  years  ago.  The 
stifTest  challenge  he  received  was  over  the  battle 
of  the  railway  routes,  when  his  staunchness  in  in- 
sisting that  the  mining  fields  might  find  their 
easiest  outlet  to  the  north,  instead  of  yielding 
to  the  traditional  claims  of  Hobart  to  be  the 
one  port,  earned  him  considerable  antagonism 
in  the  south.  By  a  rather  singular  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  StafTord  Bird,  who  undertook  the 


formation  of  the  new  Ministry,  does  not  him- 
self take  the  Premiership.  That  goes  to  Mr. 
Neil  Lewis  (Attorney-General),  who  co-oper- 
ated with  Mr.  Bird  in  the  attack  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  subsequent  Cabinet-making  ne- 
gotiations. In  all  these  arrangements  the 
question  kept  prominently  in  view  has  been 
who  will  and  who  will  not  be  candidates  for 
the  Federal  Legislature  next  year.  Through- 
out the  colonies  there  seems  an  impression  that 
honours  nuist  be  divided,  and  that  politicians 
should  make  their  choice  between  the  State 
and  the  National  Parliaments. 


Thret  fltiJiPri  h.to  died  nt  AM.  retiot.  (rom  tlic  cffcci.  ol  p'.otniin  poiao&inv  aU*, 
bo.B  »*dr,  O,,  SV.f  Oftce  .-thoM-.^-,  (orh«Jo  ll,«  .opplj  ol  New  Zr.Und  <:h««  «,Tj^, 
IW'tnioicnt  will  be  (-((jrcsenicd  mi  ihe  ia^ui:y.  •Mw-a 


MORE    DEADLY. 
fikahkBT     "  A  e*b]t  troa  Na*  Z««land  oBtnng  troop*  for  tb«  Ttuuvul,  air. " 
Ckamjulum  .  -'  Ah  '    TbII  then  be  MmJ  *  («■   lou  ol  choet*  to  Ktugu,  it  vUI  b* 
|>iatMMi(ic*ftbl«  ' 


A  The  sore  subject    known    as    the 

Depart-  Jackson  case  has  now  been  under 
Grievance,  investigation  for  weeks  by  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  charged 
really  to  report  whether  Mr.  Best,  Victorian 
Minister  of  Lands,  is  blamable  for  the  tempor- 
ary appointment  given  his  brother-in-law  in 
the  Lands  Department.  If  he  should  be  held 
so.  Sir  George  Turner  also  would  not  come 
out  scathless,  for  the  grievance  is  vears  old, 
he  has  investigated  it,  and  declared  there  is 
nothing  ill  it.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Best  it 
should  be  stated  that  a  party  opponent,  Mr. 
Moule,  acquitted  him  of  personal  responsi- 
bility when  a  supposed  supporter,  Mr.  Graves 
raised  the  matter  m  the  House.  Evidentlv' 
there  has  been  great  heartburning  in  the  pub- 
he  service  because  Mr.  Jackson  got  temporary 
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transter  Irom  the  Post  Office  to  the  Lands,  and 
was  made  acting-chief  of  a  room  over  the 
heads  of  his  seniors.  There  he  remains,  hav- 
ing failed  to  get  the  permanent  appointment 
and  increased  remuneration  only  because  the 
Public  Service  Board  was  deaf  to  his  applica- 
tions. Malcontents,  of  course,  say  that  the 
aim  of  the  authorities  in  the  Lands  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  please  the  Minister.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Best  had  any 
desire  to  be  pleased  in  a  way  suggesting  ne- 
potism, or  that  he  knew,  personally,  of  the 
transfer  till  it  was  made.  A  Minister  can- 
not, needless  to  say.  be  held  responsible  for  the 
thoughts  or  motives  of  others,  provided  he 
keep  his  own  hands  clean.  At  all  events,  at 
the  time  of  writing  there  is  material  neither 
for  acquittal  nor  condemnation.  The  case 
stands  part  heard. 

With  plenty  of  earnestnefs,  energy, 
Ticeroyalty  ^nd  public  spirit,  the  young  Gov- 
its  Guard,  ^rnor  of  New  .South  Wales  does 
not  possess  pre-eminently  the  art 
of  saying  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 
His  amusingly  unlucky  quotation  to  the  Syd- 
ney people  on  landing,  "Your  birthstains  have 
ye  turned  to  good,"  was  taken  good- 
humouredly  because  it  was  evidently  the 
"  bull  "  of  a  stranger,  who  thought  that  no- 
thing in  Kipling  could  be  heard  with  anything 
but  reverent  admiration  at  the  ends  of  the 
Empire.  One  merely  needed  to  select  the 
name  of  a  place,  and  turn  up  the  local  refer- 
ence in  Kipling,  as  confidently  as  one  would 
search  out  a  text  of  sacred  writ.  But  Earl 
Beauchamp  laid  himself  open  to  far  more 
serious  criticism  a  week  or  two  back.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  he  was  banqueted  at 
Cobar,  and  permitted  himself  the  quite  forbid- 
den luxury  of  showing  that  he  shared  the  gen- 
eral indignation  of  private  citizens  at  the  Drey- 
fus iniquity.  But  Lord  Beauchamp  is  not  a 
private  citizen.  He  cannot,  in  New  South 
Wales,  divest  himself  of  his  official  position  as 
the  representative  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
^ueen.  The  British  and  Australian  press  and 
public  have  expended  as  much  fiery  denuncia- 
tion upon  the  Dreyfus  subject  as  they  pleased, 
but  Her  Majesty,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  all  re- 
sponsible officials  have  been  silent.       Equally 


is  discretion  incumbent  upon  Her  Majesty's 
viceroys.  French  residents  under  the  British 
flag,  though  they  may  writhe  at  private  com- 
ment, cannot  v/ell  protest.  But  when  Earl 
Beauchamp  truthfully  but  publicly  declared 
the  Rennes  trial  "  a  travesty  of  justice,"  and 
thanked  Heaven  he  was  an  English- 
man, not  a  Frenchman,  the  feelings 
of  the  French  colony  in  Sydney  found 
vent  in  a  burst  of  bitter  and  justifiable 
resentment.  It  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise. This  time  Lord  Beauchamp  was  be- 
trayed into  a  besetting  fault  of  youth,  the  ne- 
glect to  think  before  speaking. 

^  A  very  odd  spectacle,  indeed,  has 

Governor    been  witnessed  in  Perth — viz.,  the 

*^         Governor  of  the  colony  being  sued 

Defendant.    .  ^  .  .  f^„ 

m  court  on  a  guarantee  given  lor 
a  hotel  company's  overdraft,  and  sued  suc- 
cessfully. Sir  Gerard  Smith  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Australia  Hotel,  Coolgardie,  an 
establishment  for  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  room  in  a  mining  town  no  longer 
upon  the  up-grade.  His  Excellency  and 
others  guaranteed  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  for  its  advance  to  the  Company,  but  on 
payment  of  the  sum  (£5,762)  being  demanded, 
they  fought  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the 
bank  had  realised  the  assets  wastefully.  A 
verdict  against  them  was  returned  on  all  the 
counts,  and  one  or  two  passages  of 
the  evidence  made  rather  strange  reading. 
Sir  Gerard  Smith  was  shown  to  have  written 
to  the  hotel  manager,  congratulating  him  on 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  business,  as  testi- 
fied by  the  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum 
it  was  earning,  and  this  letter  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  help  in  selling  the  company's  shares. 
The  judge,  again,  did  not  like  at  all  the  pre- 
sent of  300  shares  by  two  of  the  other  defen- 
dants to  the  local  bank  manager,  who  granted 
the  overdraft.  A  Governor  cannot  be  ar- 
bitrarily debarred  from  private  speculation, 
and  if  that  is  conceded,  how  lay  down  a  rule 
that  he  may  speculate  in  meal  but  not  in 
malt?  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  distinct  im- 
pression that  this  action  and  its  result  are  not 
calculated  to  enhance  Sir  Gerard's  official  dig- 
nity and  usefulness. 
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in 
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A  recrudescence  of  the  trouble  be- 
tween alluvial  diggers  and  the 
lease-holding  companies  at  Kal- 
goorlie  occurred  early  this  month, 
and  for  a  time  wore  a  very  unpleasant  look. 
West  Australian  mining  law  does  not  well  fit 
the  conditions  upon  the  goldfields.  Men  can 
work  for  alluvial  gold  on  practically  the  same 
ground  for  which  reefing  leases  have  been 
granted.  They  claim  the  hard  cement  in  the 
Kalgoorlie  district  as  alluvial;  the  companies 
dispute  it,  and  test  cases  between  the  parties 
are  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court.  No  doubt 
one  grievance  with  the  members  of  the  Allu- 
vial Rights  Association    is  the  consciousness 


Sir  John  Forrest's  Attitude  Towards  English  Investors. 
(S.A.  "Critic") 

that  in  the  long  interval  of  waiting  for  the  ver- 
dict, they  have  all  the  worst  of  it.  The  com- 
panies can  aftord  to  endure  the  suspense ;  the 
men  cannot,  as  they  get  no  maintenance, 
meanwhile,  out  of  all  the  washdirt  in  dispute. 
Moved  by  this  impatience  and  other  motives, 
they  mustered  several  hundreds  strong  at  the 
Adeline  lead,  and  began  carting  the  wash 
away  in  drays,  cheered  by  a  great  concourse  of 
sympathisers.  The  police  troopers  were  pre- 
sent in  considerable  force,  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings for  a  couple  of  days,  but,  although  a 
number  of  warrants  were  issued,  they  held 
their  hands   and  attempted  no  arrest.       Onlv 


this  forbearance — judicious  under  the  circum- 
stances— avoided  a  conflict,  for  the  diggers 
were  bent  on  resistance,  and  had  despatched 
their  women-folk  from  the  scene  in  that  ex- 
pectation. There  is  a  possibility  of  very 
serious  rioting  in  this  difficulty.  At  present 
what  exists  is  merely  a  sort  of  truce.  Com- 
promises have  been  suggested,  but  nothing 
definite  agreed  upon.  A  money  compen- 
sation to  the  diggers  for  surrender  is  under 
consideration  by  the  Government. 

Another  long  and  painful  period  of 
Safe  in  Port,  suspense  has  been  terminated  by 
the  New  Zealand  Steamship  Com- 
pany's fine  vessel,  the  Waikato, 
being  towed  into  Fremantle  after  drifting 
about  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  derelict  for  nearly 
four  months.  This,  happening  so  soon  after 
the  long  drift  of  the  Perthshire,  creates  a  grave 
unrest  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  safety  of 
navigation  in  vessels  which  are  powerful,  splen- 
did steamships  one  moment,  huge  helpless  tanks 
the  next,  should  their  propeller  shaft  chance  to 
break.  A  positive  demand  that  twin-screws 
shall  be  fitted  to  all  great  passenger  steamers 
can  be  prophesied  if  this  new  peril  of  the  sea 
forces  itself  much  more  into  notice.  The 
Waikato  broke  down  to  the  south  of  the  Cape, 
and  after  being  spoken  by  one  or  two  ships 
quite  unable  to  assist  her,  was  eventually 
sighted  by  the  Asloun  (Captain  P.  K.  Barnet) 
on  September  15  in  lat.  39.30  S.,  long.  64.40  E. 
Although  only  half  the  size  of  the  derelict,  the 
Asloun  undertook  to  attempt  the  longest  tow 
on  record,  viz.,  2,600  miles,  to  the  nearest  port, 
Fremantle.  It  was  accomplished  only  under 
the  most  difficult  and  risky  conditions.  Under 
the  lee  of  Amsterdam  Island  the  crews  had  to 
tranship  by  boat  100  tons  of  coal  from  the 
bunkers  of  the  Waikato  to  those  of  the  Asloun. 
In  a  heavy  gale  on  September  28  the  vessels 
parted  and  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  From  first  to  last  there  was 
danger  that  if  the  cable  chains  parted  they 
might  foul  the  propeller  of  the  towing  ship 
and  cripple  her  also.  All  ended  wefl,  and 
Ihe  Asloun's  captain  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  lodging  a  claim  for  i5o,ooo  salvage. 
One  reassuring  point  onlv  is  to  be 
noticed  about  these  accidents.'  The  great 
steamers  thus  deprived  of  motive  power  have 
not  commenced  rolling  so  perilouslv  in  heavy 
weather  as  to  roll  themselves  on  to  their  beam 
ends.  Alarmists  regarding  their  "  top  ham- 
per "  once  feared  they  might. 
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I,ONDON.  September  i,  1899. 

The  month  of  August  by  common 
The        consent   has   been   observed   as   a 

Snmnier  ,       .         ,.  .      ,  t-.     i- 

Holiday,  period  ot  pohtical  truce,  rarha- 
ment  rose  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  since  the  prorogation  no  party 
speeches  have  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the 
summer  hoHday.  But  although  the  platform 
has  been  deserted  and  the  usual  polemic  be- 
tween the  Opposition  and  the  Government 
is  suspended,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  un- 
easy unrest  in  certain  quarters  arising  from  the 
fact  that  our  Colonial  policy  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  produced  the 
impression  that  he  would  rather  welcome  than 
regret  a  war  with  the  Transvaal,  which  would 
enable  him  to  settle  accounts  with  President 
Kruger.  But  for  this  nothing  could  have 
been  more  tranquil  than  August  politics  in 
Great  Britain. 

But  not  even  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Disbelief  could  disturb  the  pleasant  optim- 
In  War.      jsm   of  John   Bull   at  this   holiday 

season.  The  newspapers,  no 
doubt,  here  and  there  fidgeted  and  fumed,  but 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  there  was 
blank  incredulity  as  to  the  reality  of  the  danger 
of  war.  The  reasons  for  this  are  easy  to  ex- 
plain. First  and  foremost.  Lord  Salisbury  is 
Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  despite  all 
the  cavillings  and  the  criticisms  there  is  an  in- 
vincible confidence  in  the  determination  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  keep  the  peace.  Secondly, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  exasperating  public  opinion  against  the 
Boers,  there  is  much  less  popular  sympathy 
with  the  Outlanders  than  with  any  oppressed 
nationality  that  has  at  any  time  appealed  to 
the  sympathies  of  our  people.  We  all  wish 
the  Outlanders  well,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  cut  throats  to  make  them  more  comfortable. 
In  the  third  place,  notwithstanding  all  the 
bellicose  claque  of  the  newspapers,  there  is  an 


absolute  absence  of  any  serious  military  pre- 
parations adequate  to  the  campaign  against 
the  Boers.  Further  add  to  this  that  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  in.stead  of  adopting  an  uncom- 
promising antagonism  to  the  British  pro- 
posals, appears  to  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
meet  our  'Icmands  in  a  reasonable  spirit. 
Therefore,  all  things  taken  into  account,  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  evoke  any  vigorous 
expression  of  opinion  hostile  to  a  war  in  which 
no  one  believes  seriously. 

The  situation  had,  however,  a  cer 
The  Danger  ^^\^■^  element  of  danger.  It  is  one 
Situation.  ^^  ^^^  misfortunes  of  the  position 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  having  ap- 
pealed to  race  sentiment  in  South  Africa,  has 
kindled  a  fire  which  might  be  a  very  good 
servant  but  is  a  mighty  inconvenient  master. 
There  is  a  large  residuum  of  the  Old  Adam  in 
John  Bull.  This  element  has  never  forgotten 
Majuba  Hill,  and  welcomes  every  and  any  op- 
portunity of  getting  even  with  Kruger.  It  is 
strongly  represented  in  the  press — especially 
in  the  London  press.  What  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain at  Downing-street,  British  fire-eaters 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  unregenerate  remnant 
in  this  country,  there  are  sufficient  elements  of 
danger  to  justify  vigilance,  if  not  alarm. 

Our  people  have  no  love  for  the 

Pnbhc       Boers,   and   they   would   be   very 

asrninst  War.S''^'^  ^^  ^^^  Outlanders  could  obtain 

the  equal  rights  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  But  if  a  plebiscite  were  to  be 
taken  whether  we  should  send  fifty  thousand 
men  out  to  .South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  Boers,  the  result  would  show  that 
the  advocates  of  war  were  in  a  very  insignifi- 
cant majority.  Appearances  on  this  matter 
are  very  misleading.  The  members  of  the 
Opposition  shrink  from  taking  the  field 
against  a  hypothetical  war  lest  they  should 
bring  about  a  real  war  by  weakening  the 
strength     of     pressure     which     might     have 
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brought  about  a  settlement  without  eflfusion 
of  i)lood.  But  once  let  the  country  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  about 
to  be  allowed  to  give  efifect  to 
his  menaces  by  committing  this  coun- 
try to  a  war  against  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
whcle  situation  would  be  revolutionised  in  a 
moment.  Our  people  don't  intend  to  fight, 
and  they  are  just  a  little  uneasy  lest  thev 
should  be  jockeyed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  into 
a  position  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
extricate  themselves  without  humiliation. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  situa- 

A  Con-      ■(■;q,-,  ^q  which  sufficient  prominence 

Difflciiwy!    lias  never  been  given,  and  that  is 

the  absurdity  of  contemplating  a 
campaign  with  the  Transvaal  before  we  have 
secured  the  support  of  Cape  Colony.  We 
forced  representative  government  upon  Cape 
Colonv  against  the  wish  of  the  colonists,  and, 
having  done  so.  we  are  bound  to  abide  by  the 
result.  If  the  last  elections  had  resulted  in 
the  return  of  a  British  majority  which  had  in- 
stalled an  anti-Boer  Ministry  in  office,  our  case 
against  the  Transvaal  would  not  have  been 
strengthened,  but  we  should  at  least  have  se- 
cured the  indispensable  foothold  for  taking 
action  against  the  Boers  if  such  action  were 
decided  upon.  But  when  the  elections  were 
lost,  and  we  have  our  own  colony  at  the  Cape 
governed  by  a  Alinistry  which  is  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Boers,  what  can  be  more  fatuous  and 
suicidal  than  to  seize  the  very  morrow  of  the 
elections  which  we  have  lost  in  order  to  force 
on  a  campaign  with  the  Boers?  If  we  are  going 
to  make  war  to  establish  British  ascendency  in 
Africa,  we  had  certainlv  better  begin  by  secur- 
ing British  predominance  at  the  polls  in  the 
colonv  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  own 
Empire.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  this  prelimin- 
arv  precaution,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  support  in  a  war  against  the 
Transvaal  Mr.  Schreiner,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  Cape,  declared  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost,  should  war  break  out,  to  keep  the 
Cape  neutral.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  British 
Fmpire  goes  to  war  with  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, that  portion  of  the  British  Empire 
which  is  most  immediately  interested  in  the 


issue  of  the  fight  will  refuse  to  fire  a  shot 
against  the  Transvaal.  The  situation  is,  no 
doubt,  an  impossible  one — for  once  war  is  be- 
gun in  South  Africa,  there  will  be  civil  war  in 
Cape  Colony. 

There    is,    however,    very     good 

and*^      reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cham- 

the  Bite     berlain's  bark  is  very  much  worse 

°*         than   his   bite.        Certainly,   there 

could  not  be  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  which  is  to  be  found  between  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  to  the  Unionist  demon- 
stration at  Highbury,  and  the  despatch  which, 
apparently  at  the  same  time,  he  was  sending- 
to  Pretoria.  Instead  of  scouting  Mr.  Kruger's 
ofifer  to  concede  a  five  years'  franchise  and  to 
give  the  Outlanders  one-fourth  of  the  seats 
in  the  Raad  and  a  direct  vote  for  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State,  he  accepted  these  conces- 
sions as  bringing  the  Transvaal  into  line  with 
the  policy  laid  down  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at 
the  Bloemfontein  Conference.  While  quietly 
but  firmly  putting  aside  the  question  that  we 
should  waive  our  suzerainty,  he  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  latest  proposal  of 
the  Transvaal  for  arbitration  did  not  involve 
the  recognition  of  foreign  intervention  in  the 
dispute  between  the  Transvaal  and  ourselves. 
His  despatch  concluded  with  the  sensible  pro 
posal  that  a  new  Conference  should  be  held  at 
Cape  Town  to  arrange  for  the  constitution  of 
a  proposed  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  future  differences,  and  also  to  consider 
and  arrange  all  outstanding  matters  in  dispute. 

The  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to- 
Attitude  hope  that  a  satisfactory  settlement 
"Vi^?  t^^^  ^^^'  ^^  arranged  without  any  shed- 
^'  ding  of  blood.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
unfortunate  that  President  Kniger  should 
have  proposed  the  abandonment  of  the  suzer- 
ainty. The  term  was  abandoned  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  solitary  restriction  upon  the  sov- 
ereign independence  of  the  Transvaal  con- 
tained in  the  Convention  has  not  in  practice 
occasioned  the  least  inconvenience.  Our 
right  of  interference  in  the  Transvaal  does 
not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  clause  in  the 
Convention  which  gives  us  a  right  to  veto  its 
treaties  wth  foreign  States.  President 
Kruger  would  probablv  abandon  the  proposal 
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(Newly  appointed  to  the  Command  of  the  Troops  at 

the   Cape.) 

to  slay  a  term  which  has  already  died,  and 
content  himself  with  taking  such  securities  as 
he  can  get  against  any  future  interference, 
which,  if  it  takes  place,  will  rest  neither  on  the 
preamble  of  t88t  nor  the  clauses  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1884.  The  true  policy  of  all  the 
friends  of  peace  in  this  country  is  to  support 
the  responsible  Government  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  to  protest  against  any  attempt  to  commit 
the  Empire  to  a  policy  that  goes  one  step  in 
advance  of  the  wishes  of  the  responsible  repre- 
sentatives of  our  fellow-subjects  at  the  Cape. 
Tt  is  no  use  conceding  self-government  and 
then  ignoring  its  results. 

yi,p         It  will  be  rather  a  strange  outcome 

itecantatioii  of  the  bellicosc  menaces  of  the  last 

"•'         few  months    if    Mr.   Chamberlain 

""""'should  be  the  destined  instrument 

of  establishing  a  svstem  of  arbitration  for  the 

settlement  of  disputes  between  ourselves  and 


the  Transvaal.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
one  bit  more  astotmding  than  the  transforma- 
tion which  experience  has  wrought  in  the 
views  of  Lord  Curzon.  The  only  point  on 
which  the  late  Liberal  Cabinet  was  unanimous 
was  in  opposing  the  annexation  of  Chitra!  and 
the  forward  policy  on  the  Indian  frontier.  But 
when  they  left  office  the  policy  which  they 
condemned  was  at  once  taken  up  and  acted 
upon  with  vigour  by  the  present  Government, 
Lord  Curzon  being  the  chief  representative 
and  exponent  of  the  forward  policy.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  Viceroyalty  was  regarded 
everywhere  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
and  pledge  that  the  forward  policy  would  be 
pursued  with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  In 
Russia,  indeed,  Lord  Curzon's  appointment 
was  regarded  as  almost  equivalent  to  a  notice 
of  approaching  war.  In  their  eyes  Lord  Cur- 
zon was  the  Mr,  Chamberlain  of  the  North 
West  frontier. 

The  Now  what  has  happened?  He 
.Abandon-  has  not  been  twelve  months  in  In- 
ment  ofthe  (ijjj  before  he  discovers  that  the 
Policy,  forward  policy  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in 
India  is  promptly  to  undo  as  far  as  possible 
tiie  mischief  which  the  forward  school  has 
already  done,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  old 
lines  laid  down  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Lord 
Rosebery.  Instead  of  planting  garrison?  of 
British  regulars  out  on  the  hills,  they  are  to 
be  withdrawn  within  our  frontier,  ind  the  de- 
fence of  these  outposts  of  empire  is  to  be  left 
to  militia  regiments  raised  among  the  clans 
themselves.  A  system  of  narrow-gauge  rail- 
ways will  enable  reinforcements  to  be  hurried 
up  if  occasion  should  arise.  The  net  result 
of  this  altered  policy  is  semi-officiallv  declared 
by  Lord  Curzon's  administration  to  be  pre- 
cisely what  the  Liberals  declared  would  be  the 
case — namely,  that  there  will  be  a  net  saving 
of  millions  to  the  Indian  Exchequer,  an  in- 
crease of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Indian 
army  by  the  concentration  of  its  forces,  and 
the  conciliation  of  the  tribes,  who  would  much 
rather  be  paid  by  us  to  defend  their  country 
than  spend  their  lives  in  resisting  British  ag- 
gression. Surely  it  may  be  said  of  Lord  Cur- 
zon, as  it  Avas  said  in  the  old  Book  concerning 
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King  Saul  after  his  anointing,  that  "  God  gave 
him  another  heart."  and  that  he  was  •'  turned 
into  another  man." 

The        "The  facts  of  the  situation  in  India 
Malthusiftn  are  enough  to  sober  much  more 
Problem    flighty    persons   than   even    I>ord 
In  India,    j^^^^^^,^  ^nd  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For 
the  moment  all  is  prosperous.      Lord  George 
Hamilton  in  introducing  the  Indian  Budget 
reported  a  surplus  of  four  millions,  revivmg 
trade,  increased  revenue  and  diminishing  ex- 
penditure.     But  side  by  side  with  these  more 
or  ?ess  temporary  although  reassuring  features 
of  the  situation  he  incidentally  referred  to  one 
fact  which  more  than  anything  else  is  calcu- 
lated to  eive  pause  to  our  featherheaded  ex- 
pansionists.      Since  Napoleon  surrendered  at 
Sedan  in  1870  the  population  of  India  has  in- 
creased by  seventy  millions,  and  at  the  end  of 
next  century  Lord  George  Hamilton  calcu- 
lates that  its  population  will  be  doubled.      We 
cannot  again  invoke  the  Malthusian  trinitv  of 
war,  pestilence  and  famine  to  keep  the  popu- 
lation within  the  means  of  subsistence;  but 
the  problem  of  feeding  double  the  number  of 
people  within  the  present  limits  of  Hindostan 
is  not  exactly  a  task  to  be  coveted.      The  ad- 
ministration of  three    hundred    millions    has 
been  no  holiday  task,  but  what  will  that  be  to 
fending  oft  famine  from  six  hundred  million 
human  beings? 

Unless  all  appearances     are     very 
Impending  misleading,  there  is  going  to  be  a 

Slump  °  .        T-  i      1      „n 

In  Jingoism,  heavy  slump  m  Jmgo  stock  all 
around  the  world.  It  is  probable 
that  the  most  decisive  indication  of  the  reverse 
of  the  current  which  has  been  running  so 
strongly  in  that  direction  will  be  witnessed  in 
the  United  States.  The  Administration,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  local  self-government  in  Cuba,  is  preparing 
to  take  a  census,  and  is  holding  out  hopes  that 
the  Cubans  ere  long  will  be  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  their  autonomy.  The  great  struggle, 
however,  is  taking  place  over  the  question  of 
the  Philippines.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  popularity  of  expansion  across  the  Pacific 
is  already  on  the  wane.  Mr.  Croker,  for  in- 
stance, who  last  year  was  in  favour  of  "hold- 
ing fast  to  all  we  have  got  and  reaching  out 


for  more,"  has  now  given  his  unreserved  ad- 
hesion to  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  opposition  to  a 
policy  of  expansion.  The  Democratic  party, 
it  is  evident,  will  fall  into  line  behind  the 
young  orator  who  fought  their  battle  at  the 
last  election,  and  Republicans  like  Mr.  Car- 
negie are  determined  Lo  support  him  to  the  ut- 
termost. .A.  by-election  in  Missouri  which 
has  just  taken  place  has  afforded  the  party 
managers  the  first  indication  of  the  mind  of 
the  American  constituencies.  The  is- 
sue is  fairly  joined,  the  Republicans  standing 
in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Democrats  strongly 
opposing  it  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  result  was 
that  the  Democrat  was  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  great 
searchings  of  heart  at  Washington. 

One  rather  unpleasant  symptom  in 

Anti-English  the  new  development  of  America  is 

Americans,  that  some  Democrats,  at  least,  are 

identifying  Great  Britain  with  the 
policy   of   expansion,  and  are  currying  favour 
with  the  anti-British  elements  of  the  electorate 
by  making  a  protest  against  what  they  choose 
to  regard  as  the  alliance  of  President  McKin- 
ley  with  Great  Britain  in  support  of  a  policy  of 
expansion.      The     Ohio    Democratic     State 
Convention  has  formally  condemned  such  an 
alliance;  and  Mr.  Croker,  whose    support   is 
perhaps    more    important   than    that    of    any 
other  leading  Democrat,  has  emphatically  de- 
clared that  he  is  absolutely  opposed  to  "  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, by  which  we  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose."      Last  month,  the  "Daily 
News  "  correspondent  at  Berlin  reported  a  re- 
mark  made   by   the   German  Emperor  to  an 
American  member  of  Congress.     "  The  Ger- 
man-Americans." said  the  Kaiser,  "would  take 
good  care  that  Germany  and  America  were 
friendly,  and  wquld  not  permit  any  aggressive 
or  hostile  policy  towards  Germany."       The 
Americans  do  not  contemplate  any  aggressive 
or  hostile  action  towards  Germany;  but  they 
certainly  do  not  relish  this  reminder  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  foreign  emigrants  are  relied 
upon    to    influence    American    policy.       It  is 
curious,  but  significant,  that  while  the  poHti- 
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■cians  in  the  United  States  are  continually  play- 
ing for  the  German,  the  Irish,  and  the  Italian 
vote,  the  British  vote  is  one  that  is  never  taken 
into  account  by  the  wirepuller  in  the  States. 
The  reason  for  this  no  doubt  is  that  the  British 
contingent,  which  is  quite  as  large  as  and  much 
more  iuHuential  than  the  others,  merges  itself 
so  completely  in  the  American  electorate  that 
it  ceases  to  have  any  independent  existence  as 
a  political  factor. 

The  effect  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  at 
Ciiaiiviiiisui  ]Renncs  has  certainly  not  been  to 
France.      Strengthen   the   prestige    of    mili- 
tarism or  to  encourage  the  sacrifice 
of  every  national  interest  to  the  army.      The 
news  also  from  Africa  has  tended  in  the  same 
direction.      A  couple  of  French  officers,  Cap- 
tain Voulet  and  Lieutenant  Chanoinc,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  expedition  of  about  six  hun- 
dred armed  men,  were  recently  des])atched  to 
explore  the  Tuareg  country  which  lies  between 


m 


GENERAL  JOUBERT. 

(Coimiiaoder  of  Transvaal  troops.) 


the  }siger  and  Lake  Tchad.  This  expedition 
misconducted  itself  in  such  a  fashion  that  an 
(jfficer,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  was  de- 
spatched by  the  French  authorities  to  arrest 
its  leaders  and  bring  them  to  trial.  Adven- 
turous officers,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  su- 
perior force  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa  do 
not  relish  the  prospect  of  being  brought  home 
under  arrest.  Captain  Voulet  and  his  men 
shot  down  the  Colonel  who  brought  the  war- 
rant for  their  arrest,  and  at  present  they  are 
said  to  be  engaged  in  the  task  of  setting  up  for 
themselves  as  independent  sovereigns  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tchad.  The  incident  has  pro- 
duced a  painful  impression  in  France,  and  an- 
oth.er  expedition  has  been  desptached  to  re- 
duce the  mutineers  to  order,  but  further  intel- 
ligence is  anxiously  awaited  in  Paris. 

Notwithstanding  various  reports 
Russia  jjg  ^.Q  ^i^Q  rapidity  with  which  Rus- 
Corea.  ^'^  ^^  extending  her  railways,  there 
is  ever}'  reason  to  think  that  we 
can  still  count  upon  the  Russian  Emperor  as 
a  powerful  mtluence  tending  in  the  direction  of 
peace  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
fie  has  issued  this  month  an  ukaze  declaring 
that  Talienwan  shall  be  a  free  port  during  the 
whole  duration  of  the  lease  from  China.  He 
refers  to  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
way as  tlic  fulfilment  of  the  historic  aim  of  his 
Empire  in  the  bringing  about  of  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and 
of  the  East,  and  congratulates  all  the  nations 
upon  the  gain  in  facilitating  communications 
which  will  lighten  the  operations  of  the  world's 
trade.  The  Pekin  correspondent  of  the 
"  Times,"  who  has  been  visiting  Corea,  sends 
a  verv  interesting  report  as  to  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  in  that 
peninsula.  The  sacrifice  of  Corea  was  part  of 
the  price  of  the  lease  of  Talienwan,  and  every- 
thing seems  to  show  that  the  Japanese  are 
thoroughly  on  the  alert  to  make  good  their 
footing  and  establish  their  position  over  fhe 
Coreans.  This  is  the  one  point  which  Baron 
Havashi  dwelt  upon  at  the  Hague  as  the  only 
possible  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  East.  He 
was.  however,  confident  that  a  settlement 
would  be  arranged  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  from  the  "  Times  "  correspondent's  letter 
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from  Pckin  the  Japanese  have  every  reason 
to  be  contented  with  the  result  of  their  diplom- 
acy in  Corea. 


Tlie 


There  is  no  truth  in  the  ridiculous 
Absnrd  Story  rumour  circulated  by  M.  de  Blo- 
*''""^       witz  as  to  the  contemplated  resiq;- 
nation  of  the  Tsar.      The  Emperor 
is  not  a  man  to  run  away  from  his  post,  how- 
ever thankless  an  office  it  may  be.      The  Rus- 
sian  T?ars   do   not   regard    their   thrones    as 
ofifice-seekers  regard  posts  with  plenty  of  pick- 
ings, nor  do  they  consider  that  they  have  any 
warrant  either  from  God  or  man  in  throwing 
up  duties  which  they  have  solemnly  sworn  to 
fulfil,  merely  because  they  experience  many 
disappointments  and  meet  with  innumerable 
difficulties.      The  reasons  given  by  M.  de  Blo- 
wirz   for   this   astonishing   story   were   three. 
First,  that  the  Emperor  found  himself  baffled 
by  corruption  in  the  administration,  which  is 
no  doubt  true,  but  is  no  more  reason  for  re- 
signation than  the  fact  that  the  crops  failed,  or 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Tsar  to 
change  the  climate  of  Archangel.     The  second 
reason  was  the  fact  that  his  third  child  was  a 
girl  and  not  a  boy,  the  first  three  children  of 
the  Empress,  who  has  followed  the  example 
of  her  mother,  being  girls.       This  is  surely 
the  absurdest  reason  for  suddenly  summoning 
to  the  throne  a  young  man  not  yet  twenty-one, 
and  who  has  no  children  at  all  of  his  own.  The 
succession  would  not  be  made  more  secure. 
On  the  theory  of  probabilities  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  next  child  of  the  Empress  will 
be  a  son,  than  that  the  Grand  Duke  Michael's 
wife,  when  she  is  discovered  and  married,  will 
have  male  offspring.       The  third  reason  is  no 
reason  at  all,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  alleged 
disappointment  of  the  Tsar  with  the  result  of 
the  Peace  Gonference  at  the  Hague.       Now, 
the  Tsar  is  not  disappointed,  and  has  no  rea- 
son to  be  disappointed,  with  the  result  of  his 
Conference. 

The  most  notable    political    event 
The  Defeat  ^p^^  ^j^^  Continent,  apart  from  the 
the  Kaiser.  T^^eyfus  trial,  which  has  monopo- 
lised public  attention,  has  been  the 
defeat  of  the  German  Emperor  over  the  great 
canal  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe.       The  Emperor,  who  is 


very  like  l\Tr.  Chamberlain  both  in  his  methods 
and  in  his  objects,  had  set  his  mind  upon  the 
carrying  of  this  bill.       His  invincible  will,  to 
which  he  had  made  significant  allusions  in  his 
speeches,   was  publicly  committed   to   secure 
the    construction  of  this  internal    waterwaj'. 
Unfortunately  for  the   Imperial   scheme,   the 
agrarian  Conservatives  of  Prussia  regard  with 
horror  the  proposal  which  would  enable  the 
produce  of  the  west  to  be  conveyed  to  their 
doors.      Railway  rates  act  in  a  measure  as  an 
indirect  protection   for   the  agricultural   pro- 
ducts  of   the    eastern    provinces.        Notwith- 
standing the   menaces  of   Prince   Hohenlohe 
and  the  declared  will  of  their  king,  the  agra- 
rian Conservatives  of  the  Right  threw  out  the 
bill  by  a  majority  of  eighty-eight.        Prince 
Hohenlohe  v.^arnerl  the  gentlemen  of  the  Right 
that,  if  they  threw  the  bill  out,  the  Emperor- 
King  would  rule  Prussia  without  their  help. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this,  the  bill  perished,  and 
everyone  held  his  breath  for  a  wnile  to  see 
what  tne  Prussian  king  would  do.       Would 
he  dissolve  Parliament,  and  dismiss  the  recal- 
citrant   Conservative    magistrates,    and    de- 
finitely break  with  the  party  which  has  always 
been  the  mainstay  of  his  throne?      After  con- 
sidering, he  decided  to  do  only  one  of  these 
things.       Parliament  was  prorogued,  but  not 
dissolved.       Several  officials  were  dismissed, 
and,  in  place  of  governing  without  the  aid 
of  the  Right,  we  have  nothing  but  a  solemn 
admonition    addressed    to    those    magistrates 
who  failed  to  support  their  king  and  Govern- 
ment on  a  matter  on  which  he  had  unmistak- 
ably made  known  his  will. 

M.  Deicassew^-   ^elcasse's  sudden  trip  to  St. 
Visit       -t'etersburg  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
to  Russia    visit  of  courtesy,  which  has  had  the 
result  of  demonstrating  the  solidity 
of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  '    The  over- 
tures of  the  German  Emperor  to  the  French 
Republic  It  was  thought  might  have  created 
some  uneasiness  in  Russia.      Therefore  it  was 
necessary  for  M.  Delcasse  to  go  to  St.  Peters- 
bvirg  to  assure  the  Tsar  that  France  has  no 
mtention  oi  coquetting  with  Germany.      That 
at  least,  is  what  the  Russians  sav  about  the 
somewhat  mexplicable    rush    of   the    French 
Foreign   I.T,nister  from   Paris  to  St.   Peters- 
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I  have  dealt  at  such  length  with 

The  Trial    ^]^^  strange  true  storv  of  the  con- 
of 


Dreyfus. 


dcmnation    and    revindication    of 


Captain  Dreyfus  that  it  is  not  ne~ 
cessarv  here  to  do  more  than  merely  indicate 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  at  Rennes.  The 
retrial  of  Dreyfus  began  on  August  7  before  a 
military  court  consisting  of  seven  members. 
Owing  to  the  heat  the  Court  met  every  morn- 
ing at  6.30,  and  gets  through  its  business  by 
noonday.  With  the  exception  of  three  days 
devoted  to  the  secret  dossier,  all  the  proceed- 
ings have  been  public,  and  the  trial  has  been 
followed  with  intense  interest  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  All  the  generals  have  been 
called,  from  General  Mercier  downward,  and 
all  of  them  persisted  in  asserting  that  Captain 
L'reyfus  was  guilty.  M.  Bertillon,  in  his 
debut  as  a  handwriting  expert,  has  succeeded 
even  in  outdoing  the  experts  in  the  Piggot 
trial  in  bringing  men  of  that  profession  into 
universal  contempt.  There  have  been  several 
intensely  dramatic  episodes  in  the  trial.  The 
French  system,  which  allows  the  accused  to 
reply  on  his  own  account  at  the  close  of  the 
evidence  tendered  by  each  witness  against  him. 
contributes  greatly  to  keep  up  an  interest  in 
the  proceedings.  The  generals,  especially 
General  IVIercier,  have  done  nothing  to  re- 
move the  almost  universal  impression  outside 
France  ihat  the  officers  of  the  General  Stafi 
are  not  up  to  the  level  of  their  position.  There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  as  to  the  new 
evidence  they  were  to  produce  which  would 
crush  Dreyfus,  but  when  they  had  their  say 
everyone  felt  that  it  was  they,  and  not  Dreyfus, 
who  were  the  defendants  in  the  action.  Colonel 
Picquart  proved,  as  was  expected,  a  pillar  of 
strength  for  the  defence,  and  Captain  Frey- 
statter — a  marine  officer,  who  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  first  court  martial — supplied  the 
missing  evidence  that  had  so  long  been  sought 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  secret  documents 
communicated  to  the  Court  by  General  Mer- 
cier. Colonel  Du  Paty  de  Clam  is  ill,  and  his 
evidence  is  being  taken  by  commission.  With 
the  exception  of  Du  Paty  de  Clam  and  Ester- 
hazy,  who  kept  out  of  the  way,  every  person 
who  could  contribute  anything  in  the  shape  of 
information,  even  if  it  were  only  the  retailing 


of 
91.  Labori. 


of  second-hand  tittle-tattle,  has  been  heard 
fully  and  fairly.  There  is  only  one  opinion 
outside  France  on  the  subject,  but  there  were 
many  acute  observers,  who  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  the  judges  of  the  court  martial 
were  to  condemn  Dreyfus  once  more.  But 
as  the  voting  will  be  by  ballot,  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  secure  the  ma- 
jority of  five  to  two  necessary  for  his  convic- 
tion. 

y,,g  The  most  exciting  episode  of  the 
Shooting  trial  at  Rennes  took  place  outside 
the  Court  Room.  On  August  14, 
as  M.  Labori,  the  brilliant  and  in- 
trepid counsel  of  Dreyfus,  was  walking  to  the 
Court  in  company  with  Colonel  Picquart,  an 
unknown  person  shot  him  in  the  back  with  a 
revolver.  When  Labori  fell  his  assailant 
cried,  "  I  have  killed  Dreyfus."  and  ran  off. 
Two  priests  who  passed  by  took  no  notice  of  the 
wounded  man.  One  of  the  bystanders  stole 
Labori's  coat,  in  which  it  was  expected  some 
important  documents  would  be  found.  The 
would-be  assassin  has  not  been  arrested.  His 
crime  was  applauded  by  some  of  the  fanatical 
enemies  of  Dreyfus,  who  rejoiced  at  the  dis- 
abling of  their  most  eloquent  adversary.  Their 
delight  was  but  of  short  duration.  After  a 
few  days*  absence  M.  Labori  returned  to 
Court  and  resumed  the  conduct  of  his  client's 
defence. 

Considering  that  the  great  contro- 
nisturbances^^j.^^  between  democracy  and  mili- 

Parls.  tarism,  between  liberty  and  author- 
itv,  is  being  fought  out  after  five 
years'  struggle  in  the  court  martial  at  Rennes, 
France  is  surprisingly  tranquil.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  Government  arrested 
Paul  Deroulede  and  a  small  crowd  of  organ- 
ised conspirators,  who  are  now  in  prison 
awaiting  trial.  M.  Guerin,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Anti-Jnif,"  defied  arrest  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  threatening  to  shoot  any  policeman 
who  ventured  into  his  fortress  in  the  Rue  de 
Chabrol.  For  some  reason  or  other,  M.  Wal- 
deck  Rousseau  shrank  from  what  would  have 
been  the  immediate  response  in  England  or 
almost  any  other  country  to  such  a  defiance  of 
the  law.  Instead  of  forcing  an  entrance  and 
capturing  the  garrison,  the  authorities  adopted 
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the  process  of  blockade.  Tliey  cut  off  the 
water  and  gas,  and  intercepted  communication 
witii  the  sewers,  and  effectuahy  prevented  the 
revictuahing  of  M.  Guerin's  stronghold  by  oc- 
cupying the  street  with  soldiers  and  police. 
This  strange  and  fantastic  situation  continued 
until  the  end  of  August.  I'ossibly  the  French 
Minister  allowed  M.  Guerin  week  after  week 
in  his  defiance  in  order  to  give  the  Parisians 
something  to  talk  about.  As  Napoleon  or- 
dered the  gilding  of  the  dome  of  the  Invalides 
in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  his  defeat  in  Russia,  so  M.  Guerin  is  al- 
lowed to  play  the  fool  in  order  to  relieve  some- 
what the  intense  strain  of  the  approaching 
crisis  m  the  Dreyfus  case. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  siege 
The  Outrage  ^f  "  p^j-t  Chabrol  "  had  been  the 
Churches,    ""b'  episode  calculated  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  populace  from 
the  all-disturbing  Affaire.       But  on  Sunday, 
the    13th,   an   Anarchist   demonstration   took 
place  in  the  capital,  which  culminated  in  the 
desecration  of  a  couple  of  churches,  in  one  of 
which  the  fanatical,  anti-clerical  mob  destroyed 
everything  that  they   could   lay   their   hands 
upon.     Valuable  pictures  were  cut  into  pieces 
and  the  furniture  of  the  altars  torn  to  shreds, 
and  everything  was  done  to  mark  the  hatred 
and  loathing  with  which  a  certain  section  of 
the  Parisian  populace  regards  the  Church  and 
its  priests.       The  authorities  soon  dispersed 
the  rioters,  but  not  before  three  hundred  and 
eighty  persons  had  been  Avounded,  some  of 
them  somewhat  seriously.       Over  a  hundred 
arrests  were  made,  and  order  has  since  then 
reigned  in  Paris.       Tt  was  an  ugly  episode, 
however,  and  one  which  occurred  at  a  most 
imfortunate  time. 
The  Kaiser  Whatever  truth   there   may  be   in 
Making  up  the  explanation  given  of  M.  Del- 
casse's  visit  to  Russia,  there  seems 
to  be  no    question    but    that    the 
Kaiser    is    losing    no    opportunity    of    sweet- 
hearting  the  French  Republic.       It  is  a  wise 
and  right  thing  to  do.     Would  that  there,  were 
more  sweethearling  among  the  Governments 
of  F'.irope  and  less  quarrelling!       The  latest 
manifestation  of  this  desire  on  his  part  to  kiss 
and  forget  the  past  was  afforded  us  when  he 


to 
France. 


unveiled  a  statue  on  the  battlefield  of  St. 
Privat.  The  Kaiser  seized  the  occasion  in 
order  to  pay  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  valour 
of  the  French  soldiers  who  fell  in  deadly  com- 
bat v/ith  the  German  army.  He  did  so  in  a 
notaljle  passage  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Kaiser,  like  our  Queen,  has  a  firm 
grio  of  the  doctrine  of  spirit  return.  He 
said : — 

"  I  desire  that  the  meaning  attached  to  this  figure 
.shall  be  generally  known.  It  stands  on  this  blood- 
stained field  as  the  guardian  of  all  the  brave  sol- 
diers of  both  armies,  French  and  Geruiau,  w!io  fell 
here  "  (the  Emperor  laid  marked  stress  on  the  words 
"all"  and  '"both"),  "for  the  French  soldiers,  who 
found  a  glorious  grave  at  St.  Privat,  also  fought  bravely 
and  heroically  for  Emperor  and  Fatherland.  And 
when  our  flags  are  lowered  in  greeting  before  this  bronze 
statue,  and  flutter  mournfully  over  the  graves  of  our 
dear  comrades,  so  may  they  also  wave  over  the  tombs 
of  our  foes,  and  whisper  to  them  that  we  think  with 
sorrowing  regard  of  their  brave  dead.  With  deep 
thanks  and  with  an  upward  glance  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
for  the  guidance  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  our  great 
Emperor,  we  will  recall  to  mind  that  the  countless  touls 
of  all  those  who  once  stood  face  to  face  in  hot  en- 
counter look  down  upon  us  this  day  from  where  they 
stand  round  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  united 
in  the  eternal  Peace  of  God." 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  we  all  could  re- 
flect a  little  upon  the  cloud  of  witnesses  which 
compasses  us  about ! 


Zionism. 


The  third  Zionist  Congress,  held  at 
Basle  this  month,  was  not  less  suc- 
cessful than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors. The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Jews  seem  to  have  found  a  new  Moses 
in  Dr.  Hertzl.  whose  handsome  presence, 
overpowering  enthusiasm,  and  fervid  elo- 
quence carry  all  before  them.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Dr.  Hertzl  at  Scheveningen 
this  spring,  and  having  been  myself  under  the 
spell,  I  can  well  understand  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  is  liable  to  evoke.  After  he  has 
gone,  however,  and  we  set  to  work  to  calcu- 
late in  cold  blood  the  success  of  his  campaign, 
the  prospects  of  Zionism  do  not  seem  quite  so 
roseate.  Nevertheless,  the  agitation  does 
good,  and  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  per- 
sons outside  the  ranks  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  widely-scattered  race  to  have 
an  objective  as  an  incentive  to  sacrifice  and  a 
rallymg-point  for  their  race.  Mr.  Oswald  John 
Simon,  who  disapproves  of  Zionism,  has  been 
impelled  to  launch  a  political  programme  on 
Vv^hich  he  is  willing  to  stand  as  a  candidate  at 
the  next  election.      To  Mr.  Simon  Liberalism 
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is  a  religion,  and  his  Liberalism  contains  as  i  s 
leading  features  International  Arbitration, 
Universal  Free  Trade,  and  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, for  he  thinks  the  English-speaking  race 
have  a  mission  as  sacred  and  as  God-given  as 
the  people  of  Israel.  Note  that  last  montJi 
Mr.  Arnold  White  published  a  book  on  the 
Jew  question,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation gathered  from  various  countries  hr.s 
liecn  collected  together,  but  beyond  a  somc- 
wliat  hazy  suggestion  that  the  political  eman- 
cipation of  women  may  tend  to  counter  tlie 
evils  of  Semitism,  ^ir.  White's  views  are  not 
very  hopeful. 

In  our  countrv    Parliament    rosc 
Aff er  Hie         -.i         ,  • "    •  i      ^  .     . i 

Peace      Without  any    incident,    except    the 

Conference,  reiteration  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plougli  in  Soutli  Africa  he  was  not  going  to 
turn  l^acic.  The  Queen's  Speech  calls  for 
little  remark  excepting  for  the  absence  of  any 
expression  of  hope  that  the  negotiations  v/ith 
the  Iransvaal  would  be  brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  A  welcome  paragraph  re- 
ferred pleasantly  to  the  success  which  had 
been  achieved  by  the  Conference  at  the  Hague 
in  establishing  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration— a  sentence  which  finally  dispelled  the 
uneasiness  occasioned  in  some  quarters  by  the 
fac*:  that  the  Arbitration  Convention  has  not 
yet  been  signed  by  (ireat  Britain.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Pauncefote,  was  not 
only  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  our  pleni- 
potentiary's services  at  the  Hague :  it  was  a 
proof  that  Her  Majesty  and  Lord  Salisbury 
attach  the  very  highest  value  to  the  result  of 
his  labours.  It  is  just  a  month  since  the 
signature  of  the  Acte  Final,  and  yet  none  of 
the  conventions  have  been  ratified,  nor  have 
any  fresh  adhesions  taken  place.  This,  how- 
ever, was  anticipated.  The  Kaiser  raised 
Count  Munster  to  the  title  of  Furst,  which  will 
he  popularly  but  incorrectly  tran.slated  as 
Prince,  but  this  honour  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  earned  by  any  particular  service 
Avhich  he  rendered  at  th.e  Conference.  The 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  which  met  at 
Christiania  immediately  after  the  rising  of  the 
Conference  at  the  Hague,  passed  resolutions 
strongly   approving  of  the  work   which   had 


been  done,  and  urging  upon  the  various  par- 
liamentary groups  in  different  countries  to 
carry  out  a  propaganda  of  education  in  favour 
of  arbitration,  of  popularising  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  and  of  securing  the  speediest  pos- 
sible adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration. 

Of  set  speeches  there  have  been 

Mr.Chaplin'siione,  but  two  Utterances  deserve 

Blunder,    to  be  noticed.      Mr.  Chaplin,  who 

is  head  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  has  made  a  suggestion  that  something 
substantial  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  if  a  shilling  a  quarter  duty  were 
placed  upon  corn.  The  extra  shilling,  he  ar- 
gued, would  not  increase  the  price  of  bread, 
and  the  two  millions  would  be  a  substantial 
contribution  to  a  fund  for  pensioning  worn- 
out  working  men.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  an  old 
Protectionist,  and  he  fails  to  understand  the 
shudder  of  horror  which  his  suggestion  sent 
through  the  Conservative  ranks.  No  Gov- 
ernment will  ever  expose  itself  to  a  cry  of  tax- 
ing the  poor  man's  bread,  and  no  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment will  ever  propose  a  tax  the  bulk  of 
which  will  be  collected  from  colonial  produce. 
The  other  Minister  who  spoke  was  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  who  made  sensible  speeches  at  the 
Co-operative  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
There  are  many  indications  tliat  co-operation 
is  coming  to  the  front.  If  Lord  Grey,  Mr. 
Horace  Plunkett  and  a  few  others  would  spend 
this  autumn  in  expounding  what  co-operation 
has  done  in  Denmark  for  the  Danish  peasant, 
they  would  probably  do  more  to  promote  the 
success  of  their  cause  than  could  be  done  by 
ten  years  of  desultory  disquisition  concerning 
the  abstract  virtues  of  co-operation. 

^j^i.        The    Archbishops    having    given 

Uomaiiisers  their  decision   against   the  use  of 

iinu  the     candles  in  processions    in    church 

re  1  is  lops.  ^j^j    ^j^^^    burning    of    incense    in 

divine  service,  the  Bishops  one  by  one  are  is- 
suing letters  to  their  archdeacons  and  rural 
deans  calling  upon  them  to  bring  their  clergy 
into  submission.  As  the  Bishop  of  London 
said,  there  is  no  authority  for  these  usages ; 
and  it  therefore  becomes  a  universal  dutv  to 
abandon  them,  as  they  are  matters  which  are 
in  no  way  essential  to  Christian  teaching  and 


give  ortence  to  many. 


Before  the  general 
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consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church,  personal  preferences 
should  no  doubt  give  way.  Lord  Halifax  has 
written  a  long  manifesto  denouncing  the  Arch- 
bishops' raid  upon  incense  as  the  worst  disas- 
ter which  has  befallen  the  Church  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  and 
calling  upon  the  laity  to  support  their  priests 
e\en  if  they  should  decide  to  defy  their 
Bishops.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  clergy 
will  refuse  to  abandon  their  beloved  candles 
and  censers,  but  the  majority  will  probably 
take  refuge  in  some  subterfuge  which  will 
enable  them  to  use  lights  and  fumigate  the 
church  Vi^ithout  bringing  themselves  under  the 
censure  of  their  Bishops.  It  is  a  dreary  out- 
look,— this  recrudescence  of  opposing  fanati- 
cisms. 

National     Ireland  has  this  month  witnessed 

Convention  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associa- 

'"         tion    of    Countv    Councils,    which 
Ireland.  .  .        , .' 

promises    m    tmie    to    give    some 

kind  of  a  substitute  for  a  national  convention. 
At  the  convention,  which  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  twenty 
councils  were  represented  by  forty  delegates. 
The  proceedings,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
characterised  by  much  good  sense,  and  were  en- 
tirely free  from  any  trace  of  that  spirit  of  fac- 
tion which  is  the  bane  of  Irish  politics.  When 
the  Liberal  Government  comes  into  power  in 
1902,  they  may  be  able  to  appeal  to  this  As- 
sociation of  County  Councils  for  the  indispen- 
sable help  necessary  in  framing  the  next  Home 
Rule  Bill.  Whatever  happens,  it  should  be 
well  understood  that  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men are  not  going  so  far  as  to  forget  the 
elementary  principles  of  Home  Rule  as  to  re- 
lieve the  Irish  from  the  responsibility  of  fram- 
ing the  measure  by  which  they  are  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

„     .         The  Rev.    Alexander    Francis,     of 
Famine,      „  r,  ,  ,  , 

Pestilence   --t.     1  etersburg,     who     was     last 

and  month  in  London,  gave  a  terrible 
Hurricanes,  account  of  the  snf!erings  of  the 
Russian  peasantry  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
crops  in  the  eastern  provinces.  He  calculates 
that  this  famine  has  entailed  upon  the  Rus- 
sian Government  an  expenditure  in  relief  of 
ten  millions  sterling.       He  did  not  venture 


upon  a  calculation  as  to  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  meeting  the  failure  of  the  crops  which 
is  reported  from  the  south.  A  timely  fall  oi 
ram  has  delivered  the  Indian  Government 
from  the  dread  of  famine  which  w^as  enter- 
tained in  July.  On  the  other  hand,  the  news 
from  East  Africa  as  to  the  famine  v/hich  pre- 
vails in  the  British  protectorate  there  is  ap- 
palling, and  the  loss  of  life  from  sheer  want  of 
food  is  said  to  be  fifty  thousand.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  trivial  compared  with  the  mortality  of 
the  great  famines  in  India,  but  compared  with 
the  population,  it  represents  a  ghastly  amount 
of  human  suffering.  The  hurricane  which 
struck  the  Island  of  Montserrat  and  did  con- 
siderable devastation  in  the  West  Indies  led 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  open  a  public  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  the  survivors.  Porto  Rico, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  United  States,  seems 
to  have  been  the  worst  sufferer  from  the  dis- 
aster, and  the  Americans  have  not  had  long  to 
wait  for  an  experience  in  the  responsibilities 
of  over-sea  empire.  The  plague,  which  is 
still  devastating  Poona,  has  arrived  at  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  Having  come  to  Europe,  it  will 
probably  be  a  most  effective  sanitationist. 
Note  that  the  hot  weather  sent  the  death-rate 
in  Dublin  up  from  23  to  38  per  1,000  in  the 
last  weeks  in  August. 

It  seems  that  for  the  next  two 
The  months  more  people  in  the  United 
Cup*'*     States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 

will  be  interested  in  the  struggle 
for  the  America  Cup  between  the  Shamrock 
and  the  Columbia  than  in  any  other  question, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  or  social.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  hoped  that  on  this  occasion  there 
will  be  no  renewal  of  the  unfortunate  episodes 
of  the  last  race,  indeed  all  the  gain  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  won  by  Lord  Dunraven's 
attempt  to  win  the  race  was  lost.  The  Vene- 
zuelan Court  of  Arbitration  drags  its  slow 
length  along  in  Paris,  but  it  is  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  which  will  decide  the  future  of  667,000 
square  miles  of  American  territory  will  not 
attract  one-thousandth  part  of  the  excited  in- 
terest that  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  result  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  gallant  attempt  to  win 
back  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  yachting  world. 


Bevikw  ok  Kbvikws, 
October  15, 1899. 
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I.-AUSTRALASIAN. 


LEADI.N'i;  EVENTS  FKOJl  SEPT.  U  TO  OCT.  13. 

September  14.— Wreck  of  tlie  White  Star  liner  Ther- 
•iiiopylae,  uear  Cape  Town.       No  lives  lost. 

September  15.— Public  meetings  throughout  Australia 
■express  indignation  at  the  Dreyfus  verdict. 

September  10.— Arrival  in  Melbourne  of  s.s.  Medic 
(While  Star  Line),  largest  vessel  in  Southern  Hemi- 
ephere  to  date. 

September  18.— Keturn  from  England  of  Mr.  Taver- 
■ner,  Victorian  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

September  19.— Woodville  (S.A.)  railway  station  stuck 
up  by  armed  burglars.  Strike  of  truckers  at  Broken 
Hill. 

September  20. — Inquiry  into  wreck  of  Thermopylae  at 
•Cape  Town;  captani's  certificate  suspended  for  six 
months.  In  New  Zealand,  penny  postage  extended  to 
■a  radius  of  from  seven  to  nine  miles  in  seventeen  of 
the  largest   towns. 

September  21.— Settlement  of  truckers'  strike  at 
Broken  Hill;  Teralba  colliery  strike  also  satisfactorily 
-concluded. 

September  23.— Sunday-school  picnic  accident  Circular 
■Quay,  Sydney;  two  children  drowned,  many  others 
narrowly  escaped.  S.s.  Glaucus  breaks  her  shaft  off 
Westernport  Bay  (Victoria).  Intercolonial  Medical 
■Congress   concludes   its   sittings   in    Brisbane. 

September  25.— Victorian  Church  of  England  As- 
eembly  meets  in  Melbourne. 

September    26.— Queensland    Police    Commission    en- 
<juires   into   Gatton   murders.       Glenelg   Railway   Com- 
pany   accepts  South  Australian  Government's  offer  of 
£120,000  for  railway. 

September  27.— S.s.  Buninyong  breaks  down  en 
route  Svdney  to  Melbourne.  Death  of  Rev.  Donald 
Smith    Brunton,    Chalmers    Church,    Launceston. 

September  29.— Conference  in  Melbourne  of  Australian 
Military  Commandants  to  formulate  scheme  for  send- 
ing Australian  contingent  to  the  Transvaal. 

September  30.— Big  fire  in  Sydney;  W.  G.  Smith's 
premises  destroyed.       £40,000  damages. 

October  1.— JVIissing  steamer  Waikato  (three  months 
drifting)  sighted  and  taken  into  tow.  Disastrous  fire 
at  Kiama  (N.S.W.);  half  township  destroyed.  Cap- 
size of  pleasure  boat,  Sydney  harbour;  four  lives  lost. 
October  2.— S.s.  Gulf  of  Genoa  breaks  her  shaft,  and 
is  towed  into  Port  Elizabeth.  Dispute  in  Queensland 
Defence  Force;  seven  officers  i-esign. 

October  3.— Adelaide  Stean\ship  Company's  Inna- 
mincka  ashore  at  Bo  wen   (Q.) 

October  5.— ^Ir.  Chamberlain  cables  acceptance  of 
offers  of  colonial  troops  for  Transvaal.  A.ustralian 
commandants  unable  to  devise  scheme  for  united  Aus- 
tralian force.  Alluvial  miners  on  Adeline  Lead  and 
Brookman's  Boulder  (W.A.)  defy  the  police;  serious 
riots  threatened. 

October  6.— Severe  frosts  in  (.Queensland;  Darling 
Downs    wreat-erop  half  destroyed. 

October  S.— Missing  N.Z.  steamer  Waikato  towed  into 
Fremantle  harbour. 

October  9.-Pacific  settlement  of  the  Kalgoorlie  allu- 
vial miners'  dispute. 

October  10.— Conference  of  municipalities  held  Mel- 
bourne Town  Hall  re  concessions  to  Tramway  Company. 


Councillor  M'Eacharn   re-elected  Mayor  of  Melbourne 
for  iliircl  year,  after  close  contest. 

October  11.— Eire  in  Melbourne;  E.  Keep  and  Co.'s 
wareliouse  gutted;    £50,000  damages. 

October  12.— Opening  Melbourne  wool  sales;  45  per 
cent,  rise  in  prices.  Claim  for  £50,000  salvage  made 
on  owners  of  s.s.  Waikato.  Active  preparations  being 
made  for  despatch  oi  tiuops  to  tlie  Transvaal  from 
eastern  colonies. 

I'.\RLIAMEXTAKY. 

September  14.— New  Alinislry  officially  announced  iu 
New  South  Wales  Assembly;  W.  J.  Lyne  Premier  and 
Treasurer. 

September  17.— In  South  Australian  Assembly,  House- 
hold buiirage  Bill  passed  through  Committee.  Report 
of  Select  Committee  on  Federation  received  by  Western 
Austnilian    Assembly. 

September  20.— In  Queensland  Parliament  Address-in- 
Keply  adopted  by  Legislative  Council,  which  adjourns 
till  e)ctober  3;  Appropriation  Bill  ( £350,000;  passed  by 
both  Houses. 

September  21.— In  Queensland  Assembly  Suppression 
of  Gambling  Bill  read  Hrst  time;  Bill  to  reduce  interest 
(jii  loans  to  local  authorities  from  live  to  four  per  cent. 
passed.  Customs  Duties  Bill  thrown  cut  by  laa- 
manian   Council. 

September  25.— In  Western  Australian  Assembly  Sir 
John  Forrest  introduces  his  Budget.  Estimates  gold 
yield  current   year    £4,900,000. 

September  26.— Third  reading  Household  Suffrage  Bill 
carried  in  South  Australian  ^\ssen;biy. 

September  27.— Debate  on  Commonwealth  Bill  opened 
in  Western  Australian  Assembly.  In  Queensland  As- 
sembly yeai^'s  estimates  tabled— estimated  expenditure 
£3,036.000,  surplus  expected    £24,000. 

October  2.— Resignation  of  Captain  G.  T.  Miles,  Ta»- 
manian  Minister  of  Lands. 

October  3.— In  Western  Australian  Assembly  Mr. 
Leake's  motion  in  favour  of  abolition  of  plural  voting 
lost  by  20  votes  to  15. 

October  4.— Mr.  Bird,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Taa- 
manian  Assembly,  gives  notice  of  want  of  confadence 
motion.  In  Queensland  Assembly  Federal  address  to 
Queen  adopted  by  57  votes  to  9. 

October  6.— Tasmanian  Ministry  defeated  in  House 
of  Assembly  by  16  votes  to  15. 

October  10.— In  Western  Australian  Assembly  Consti- 
tution Act  Amendment  Bill  passed  third  reading. 
Federal  address  to  the  Queen  passed  in  Queensland 
Council  by  16  votes  to  9.  In  Victorian  As-sembly  Sir 
George  Turner  moves  motion  expressing  loyalty  to 
Great  Britain,  and  proposing  to  send  contineeut  of 
Victorian  troops  to  Transvaal.  Motion  carried  by  6/ 
votes  to  13. 

October  11.— Queensland  Coimcil  passes  Federal  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen.  New  South  Wales  Premier  pro- 
mised deputation  to  introduce  and  push  through  Early 
Closins;  Bill.  Immigration  Restriction  Bill  passed 
through  Committee  in  New  Zealand  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  Soulii  Australian  Council  Executors 
Companv's  Bill  passed.  Proposed  Transvaal  contingent 
agreed  to  by  Victorian  Legislative  Council. 

October  13.— ilr.  F.  W.  Moorehead  elected  repre- 
sentative North  Murchison  in  Western  Australian  As- 
sembly. 
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II.-GENERAL    (AUGUST;. 


LEADINU  E>I<:M8. 

August  1.— The  Belgian  Cabinet  resigns  owing  to  the 
rejection  of  its  Electoral  Keform  Bill.  A  Superior 
Court  .MartiaJ  sits  at  Madrid  to  try  the  otiicers  who 
surrendered  at  Santiago. 

August  2.— The  luterparliamentarj'  Peace  Conference 
IS  opened  at  Christiauia  by  the  Norwegian  Minister 
ot  State.  M.  Delcasse  leaves  Paris  for  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Governor,  the  Naval  OfKcer,  and  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Hong-Kong  visit  the  new  territory  to  ex- 
plain  the   methods   of   British   rule. 

August  3.— Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Alger's  successor  as  Ameri- 
can Minister  of  War,  is  sworn  into  office. 

August  5. — A  railway  accident  occurs  in  France;  17 
killed  and  40  injured.  Lord  Curzon's  Indian  Frontier 
Policy  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Secretarv  of  State. 

August  6.— M.  Delcasse  is  received  at  Peterhof  by  the 
Tsar. 

August  7.— The  trial  of  Captain  Drevfu.s  begins  be- 
^e  the  Rennes  Court-martial  in  the  hall  of  the  Lycee. 
The  Tsar  confers  on  M.  Delcasse  the  Order  of  St. 
Alexander  Nevski.  Great  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  causes  seventy-four  deaths. 

August  8.— A  new  Belgian  Cabinet  is  formed  under 
the  Premiership  of  M.  de  Smet  de  Naej'er.  The  gas 
stokers  of  Pans,  1,500  in  number,  strike  for  an  eight- 
hours  day.  The  Court-martial  at  Rennes  is  occupied 
with  the  examination  of  the  secret  dossier  in  pre.'sence 
of  Dreyfus  and  his  counsel. 

August  10.— M.  Delcasse  returns  from  Russia  to 
11  ranee.  Ihe  First  Raad  at  Pretoria  considers  the 
amended  Constitution,  and  passes  Article  74.  Count 
Munster,  the  German  ambassador  in  Paris  receives 
from  the  Emperor  the  title  of  Prince  of  Derneburg 
Ihe  proposal  of  increased  representation  for  the  gold- 
tields  IS  ratified  by  the  executive  at  Pretoria;  the  replv 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  despatch  is  still  under  considera- 
tion.^ M.  Mallet  Prevost  ends  ms  address  (of  thirteen 
days    duration)   on  the  Venezuelan  case. 

August  11.— The  Canadian  Parliament  closes  its  ses- 
sion. The  statement  of  the  "  Times  "  about  the  fur- 
nishing of  documents  by  Esterhazy  and  Henry  to  the 
German  Military  Attache  in  Paris  is  quoted  in  all  the 
Pans  papers.  At  Dortmund  the  Ems  Canal  is  opened 
m  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

August  12.— The  Rennes  Court-martial  resumes  its 
open  sittings.  M.  Casimir-Perier  is  examined,  and 
General  Mercier  gives  evidence  at  great  length  M 
Paul  Deroulede  is  arrested  in  Paris  on  a  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  a  Royalist  plot  aaainst  the  Republic 
August  14.— M.  Labori,  Counsel  for  Drevfus,  is  shot 
••^  an  assassin  and  severely  wounded.  General  Mer- 
cier, M.  Casimir-Perier,  General  Billot,  and  M 
Gavaignac  are  again  examined. 

August  1.5.— Beine  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  the 
Kennes  Court-martial  does  not  sit.  An  Imperial  Order 
IS  issued  at  St.  Peter.sbiirg  directing  that  Ta-lien-wan 
be  declared  a  free  port  after  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way. 

August  16— The  Rennes  Court-martial  resumes  it^ 
sittings;  Maitre  Demange  applies  for  an  adiournment 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Maitre  Labori— this  is  not 
granted.  The  Pnissian  Diet  re-assembles:  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Rhine-Elbe  Canal  Bill  is 
resumed.  An  American  force  attacks  Angeles,  in  the 
Philippines,  takes  and  occupies  the  town 

August  17.-General  Rieot,  Colonel  Picauart,  and  M 
Bertulus  are  examined  before  the  Rennes  Court-martial' 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Rhine-Elbe 
Ganal  Bill  is  concluded  in  the  Prussian  Diet;  most  of 
the  paragraphs  are  rejected. 

August  18.-At  the  Rennes  Court-martial  Colonel 
Picquart  continues  his  deposition.  Great  explosion 
at  Llest  collierv    near  CardifT;  twenty-one  men  killed. 

August  19.— The  debate  on  the  third  readin<^  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  of  the  Rhine-Elbe  Canal:  Bill  is  rejected 
by   235   votes    to    147,    although    the    Emperor   had    at 


Dortmund  pledged  himself  to  caiTy  it  through.      Sir  F. 
X''orestier-V\  aiker  saiis  Irom  Suutnamptou  for  the  Cape. 

August  20. — A  labour  clenionstiation  takes  piace  in 
Hyde  Park,  to  protest  against  the  rents  ciiarged  for 
miserable  rooms  in  J^ondon;  it  calls  on  the  Government 
to  establish  Rent  Courts  on  the  lines  ot  the  Land 
Courts  of   Ireland. 

August  21. — ihe  French  Colonial  Office  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  the  news  that  Colonel  Klobb  and 
Lieutenant  Meunier  were  shot  in  the  French  Soudan 
by  order  of  Captain   Voulet. 

August  22. — 'ihe  Bishop  of  London  formally  notifies 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  the  decision  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  with  regard  to  incense  and  lights. 
M.  Labori  resumes  his  place  as  one  of  Captain  Drey- 
fus' counsel  at  the  Rennes  Court-martial  after  eight 
days'  absence,  from  wounds  in  the  attempt  to  assassin- 
ate him. 

August  23.— The  Royal  Niger  Company  holds  it» 
annual  meeting  in  Surrey  House,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment. The  Emperor  of  Germany  holds  a  Council  at 
Potsdam  of  Prussian  Ministers.  At  Rennes  evidence 
is  given  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  military  and  civil. 

August  24.— At  the  Reimes  Court-martial  Colonel 
Mausel,  who  presided  over  the  Court-martial  in  1894, 
is  examined  as  a  witness;  General  Mercier  is  recalled, 
and  M.  Gobert,  expert  to  the  Bank  of  France,  gives 
evidence  on  the  writing  of  the  bordereau  in  favour  of 
Dreyfus.  In  the  Cape  Assembly  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg. 
gives  notice  of  a  question  as  to  the  removal  of  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  Transvaal  in. 
July.  .'<( 


Photogra|,li  Lo  j  [Leo  Weinthal,  Pretoria. 

MR.  CONYNGHAM  GREENE. 
British  Agent  at  Pretoria. 

fe;'^H"<f'lf*'  -^-T^^"  ^^^  9,^^^  Assembly  Mr.  Schreiner  de- 
nni  f.7.  P^'?V"  aHo'^ving  guns  and  ammunition  to 
fn  Lrn ,^  ^""^  Elipbeth  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  a» 
At  th^^r^"  7\V'  S'*^  Customs  Union  Convention. 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Rennes  Court-martial  a  certificate 
nZ^f^'^'l^  ^^'""l  *^  ^/^^^Ith  of  Colonel  Du  Patv  de 
attpL  L'"  '■.''^  *°  "i^^'^T,'^  impossible  for  hiin  to 
on  hnnH  I,  f -'''^"^f  •  T  ^^-  I^l'-tillon  unfolds  his  theory 
e°tabl?i?na  "^-  f-"^"  TniP^r'al  ukase  is  issued  in  Russia 
of  the  nobflity^  ""^  *^^  education  of  the  children- 

cont",1niL^^~^  Green-book  is  published  at  Pretoria 
containing  correspondence  relat  ng  to  coloured  British 

meeting  of  500  Burghers  at  Johannesburg.  A  Parcel- 
fnd  Germnn  '°"  J  «'S°ed  between  the  United  State* 
and   Germany.       Lord     Kitchener    opens   the     Atbara 
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bridge  on  the  Soudan  naihvay.  M.  Bertillon  continues 
to  propound  his  theories  on  liandwriting  with  charts 
and  maps  before  the  Kennes  Court-martial. 

August  28. — In  (iermany  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Goethe  is  celebrated.  M.  de  Freycinet,  ex- 
Minister  of  War,  arrives  at  Rennes.  Various  experts 
trive  evidence  on  the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau.  A 
debate  takes  place  in  the  Cape  Assembly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transit  of  ammunition  tlirough  Cape  Colony 
to  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  girder.s  of  the  new 
Coliseum  at  Chicago,  now  in  course  of  construction,  fall 
doi\Ti;  about  fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  as  many 
injured. 

August  29. — The  Session  of  the  Prussian  Diet  closes. 
A  gloomy  view  is  taken  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech; 
there  is  consequently  an  exodus  of  families  from  Pre- 
toria. 

Aiigust  30. — At  the  Rennes  Court-martial  further  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  handwriting  is  given.  M. 
G.  Picot  gives  important  information.  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham  Greene,  the  British  Agent  at  Pretoria,  hands  to 
the  State  Secretary  of  the  Republic  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
reply  to  Presulent  Krugcr. 

August  31. — Captain  Lebrun-Renaud  gives  er^ence 
before  the  Rennes  Court-martial.  The  Portuguese 
authorities  at  Ijorenzo  Mnrques  release  the  consignment'! 
r)f  ammunition  for  the  Transvaal  Government.  Thf. 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Brussels  reject,  by  59  votes  to 
31,  a  motion  for  considering  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

HOf-E   OF  LORD-. 

August  1.— Several  Bil's  advanced  a  stage.  Second 
reading  of  Royal  Niger  Company  Bill;  speech  by  Lord 
Salisburj-. 

August  3. — The  Commons'  amendments  to  the  Dublin 
Corporation  Bill  are  considered  and  neuatived  on  divi- 
sion. "Third  reading  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Bill,  the  Improvement  of  Land  Bill,  Small  Houses 
(■Acquisition  and  Ownership)  Bill,  and  the  Companies' 
Bill.  The  Royal  Niger  Bill  passes  through  Committee, 
and  others  are  advanced  a  stage. 

August  4. — Lord  Weniyss  moves  a  resolution  that 
models  of  public  buildinizs  should  be  exhibited  before 
designs  are  accepted  l>v  the  Govei'nment.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  ad^^ils  if  would  bo  advisable  when  possible;  but 


for  the  new  V\  ar  (jiuce  it  would  be  impoosiule  to 
comply. 

August  8. — The  Commons'  amendments  to  the  Lords' 
amenameius  to  tlje  I'nvate  Legislation  I'rocedure  (.Scot- 
lauilj    J'.ui  are  agreed   to. 

August  y.  — liiu  .appropriation  Bill  passes  tlirough  all 
its  reiiuuiiiiig  stages.  'iue  Colonial  Loans  liin  and  the 
Royal  jNiger  Company  Act  and  other  Bins  are  agreed  to. 
The  J^ord  Cliaiicelior  reads  the  Queen's  ibpeecu.  Tarlia- 
ment  is  formally  prorogued  to  October  27. 


u    tSr.  ur 


August  1. — Board  of  liiducation  Bill,  as  amended  in 
Grand  Committee,  is  considered  and  read  a  third  time. 

August  2. — lliird  reading  of  and  discussion  ui  Com- 
mittee of  the  Coionial  Loans  Bill;  speecnes  uy  .''Ir. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Labouchere.  Other  Buia  ad- 
vanced  a   stage. 

August  4. — Committee  of  Supply.  The  Foreig.i  Olfice 
criticised  as  to  its  conduct  in  Uganda,  Central  and 
East  Africa  and  Cyprus.  Mr.  Chamberlain  replies. 
First  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill. 

August  7. — The  Lords"  amendments  to  several  Bills 
disposed  .of.  Second  reading  of  Appropriation  Bill. 
Questions  answered  about  policy  in  Chma  by  -Mr.  Brod- 
rick. 

August  8. — The  statement  of  the  financial  ali'airH  of 
India  is  considered.  Speeches  by  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton, Sir  W.  Wedderburn,  Sir  H.  Fowler,  and  Sir  I\I. 
Bhownaggree. 

August  9. — Several  questions  regarding  the  iVaiisvaal 
are  put  to  Ministers,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  replies  at 
length.  Third  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill.  The 
session  closes  with  the  usual  formal  farewells. 

OBITIARY. 

August  4.— Right  Rev.  D.  L.  Lloyd  (late  Bi.shop  of 
Bangor),  56. 

August  S.^Sir  David  P.  Chalmers. 

August  10. — Marshal  Mohsin  Khan  (Persian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs). 

August  14. — The  Very  Rev.  Canon  G.  Akers,  R.C.,  6L 

August  16. — Professor  Bunsen   (Heidelberg),  88. 

August  19. — Canon  Beeehev,  93. 

August  24.— Sir  Victor  Houlton,  G.C.M.G.,  76. 

August  28. — Professor  James  Cuming,  M.D.,  F.R. C.P.I. 


MR.  ALGER, 
Late  Secretary  for  War,  U.S.A. 
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"Cape  Times."] 


[Cape  Town. 


l^ii  Silhouette,"  Paris.]  [August  20. 

THE  TRANSVAAL. 

"  Rule,   Rritannia  "  is  only  a  farce. 

Because  if  you  meet  many  "obstacles 

Of   this   nature   on   your   road. 

Your  chariot,  Britannia,  will  rule  no  more! 


'•  The  Owl."]  [Cape  Town.  __^ ,^ 

John   Bull:   "Bother  tli.,i    ,M,ck.    I   shall  have  to  wring  NO  SCIITf b*R»    OM'BOARD 

its  neck  yet!"  "The    Owl."] 


[Cape   Town. 


THE    TRANSVAAL    QUESTION. 
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"South  African  Review. "j 

Britannia:   "1  can't  liold  him  much  longer,  so  you  had  better  get  up. 


[Cape  Tow». 


A  PUBLIC   NUISANCE! 
Joe:   "This  must  be   put  to  rights  at  once!" 
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"  Mosquito."]  [Johannesburg. 

CLIMBING  UP!  ^  SWISS  CARICATURIST  ON  THE  SITUATION  IN 

Paul:    "I   think   that   I   shall   be  safer   on   the   upper 

(1)  As  it  is  reported  in  America.  (2)  As  it  really  ia. 


'Nebelspalter."] 

THE  PHH.IPPINES. 


[Zurich. 


branch.' 


"Life.")  [New  York. 

TTIE  HARVEST  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


"  Life."J 


[New    York. 


M'Kinley:   "  Was  it  an  elephant  I  bousht 
moth?"  ' 


or  a  mam- 
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'•  Fun."] 


[London. 


WAITING ! ! 


"  Amsterdammer."]  [Amsterdam. 

A  NEW  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE? 


"  News  of  the  Week."]  [London. 

FRANCE'S  POSITION:  WHERE  WILL  IT  END 


"New  York  Journal."] 


L-- 


August  9. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FRENCH  MILITARISM! 

FRANCE  AND  HER  TROUBLES. 
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roan. 
Yi.ull  wnil  your  snrry  plight  ; 
rjiiit  ii-r  wod'i  <:arc  —  tny  Pa  and  me— 

"Twill  only  serve  you  right  ! 
■Thij  livilising  business 

It  costs  &  tiily  lot  , 
There's  tracts  to  print  and  graves  to  dig 

And  guns  to  buy.  anil  shot  ; 
And,  after  all.  the  heathen  are 
A  most  uneratcful  lot  ' 


"I'ls  Kailh  u)oi\c  kcfps  Father  up 

With  sutb  a  b«avy  load  . 
And  lo  the  Bible  still  he  looks 

To  help  hiro  ou  tb?  ro;id 
Uc"*  always  found  this  plnu  lo  worli 

With  folk  of  sable  hue  . 
But  you — confound  your  impudcaci;  ' 

You've  got  a  Bible,  too  ' 

But,  Mister  Oom  Paul  Krugt^r. 

You'll  find  that  triok  won't  count 
You  gland  upon  the  Psalms,  but  we'v. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ' 
Which  says — and  let  the  promise  stay 

Your  Puritanic  mirth — 
That  sermon  says,  in  language  pla 

The  Meek  shall  have  the  earth  I 

And  we  can  call  on  History 
And  bid  Lor  rise  and  speak  . 

For  black  is  whit*  and  day  ia  nigh 
If  rather  isn't  meek  ! 


ra 


>-^o 
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"  The  French  colonist*  of  Sydney 
huve  entered  a  pro'est  agaioBt 
(Jov  Bcauchamp*  ill  advised  r«. 
jpectioru  upon  their  country 


Tocjona  la  Politesse*  ''Pardon,  M'&ieu.  but  yon 
do  me'  it  hon&ire  to  stand  upon  my  what  you  c&]l 
corn*." 


tM    «Jr  ba   aarv  10  umm  &•  Bon,  wko  b** 
Bt*«r  BMS  uiTtbinc  of  liw  hibd 
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II.-IN  FRONT  OF  THE  MEMBERS'  STAND. 
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THE    AUSTRALIAN    ELEVEN    IN    ENGLAND. 


V.-THE    FIFTH    TEST    MATCH.* 
By  a.  C.  Maclahen,  Captain  of  the  English  Eleven. 


Good  Wickets  and  Drawn  Games. 
There  was  small  hope  of  the  last  match  being 
"nrought   to   a   definite   conclusion   at   Kennington 
Oval,  owing  to  the  run-getting  wickets  that  pre- 
vailed  everywhere;    and     when   the   weather   will 
permit,    as    has    been     the     case     throughout   the 
season,  no  groundman  can  teach  Apted,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Oval,  anything  in  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing a  wicket.       After   inspection   of   the   billiard 
table-like  wicket  no  one  could  have  expected  any- 
thing   but    a    drawn    game.        A    perfect    English 
wicket  I   have   always   considered   easier  for   the 
batsman    than    the    livelier,    but    more    lasting, 
pitches  of  Australia,  for  on  the  former  the  bats- 
man has  more  time  to  watch  the  ball  than  when 
playing  on  Melbourne  or  Adelaide  wickets,  which 
always  have   more  or  less   fire   in  them.       Lords 
ground  is  the  only  one  in  England  that  can  be 
compared  with  a  fast  Australian  wicket,  and  this 
ground,   too,   always   in   dry   weather   possesses  a 
•certain  amount  of  "  devil '"  in  it.       It  will  be  re- 
membered  that   it    was   here   that    England   went 
down  so  decisively,  in  the  second  test  match,  on 
a  good  fast  wicket  that  always  had  life  in  it.  About 
the  Oval  a  very  different  tale  has  to  be  told;   in 
fact,   it  is  a  batsman's  paradise,   which  gives  no 
assistance     whatsoever     to     the     bowler.       Men 
like  Hearne  and  Mead,  who  can  occasionally  get 
past  good  men's  defence  at  Lords,  cannot  do  this 
at  the  Oval  under  the  same  conditions.    There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  England  about  alter- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  game,  such  as  lengthen- 
ing or  adding  width   to  the  stumps;    but   I  con- 
sider it  would  be  far  more  to  the  point  for  the 
M.C.C.  to  prevent  groundmen  from  using  the  arti- 
ficial preparations  that  are  in  force  to-day  on  some 
of      our      grounds,      of      which      the      Oval      is 
one.      These      billiard-table      pitches      most    cer- 
tainly    dishearten     our     bowlers,     and     at     the 
same    time    tend    to    make    batsmen    play  a  more 
careful  game  when  they  know  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wicket  to  get  them  out— which  means  slower 


*A11  rights  reserved.  This  article,  together  with  the 
others  of  the  series,  has  been  written  exclusively  lor 
the  "  Review  of  Reviews."  The  phototcraphs  also  are 
(opyright,  being  specially  taken  to  illustrate  these 
articles. 
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cricket  and,  therefore,  more  drawn  games.  There 
are  very  few  drawn  games  at  Lords,  or  on  the  Ley- 
ton  ground,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  ball  will 
occasionally  kick  up,  break  back,  or  come  quickly 
off  the  pitch;  indeed,  shooters  are  by  no  means  rare 
at  Lords,  whereas  such  a  thing,  nowadays,  is  un- 
heard of  at  the  Oval. 

Changes  in  the  Teams. 

There  were  four  alterations  on  the  English  side, 
C.  L.  Townsend,  A.  C.  Jones,  Lockwood,  and 
Rhodes  being  chosen  in  the  places  of  Quaife, 
Brockwell,  Young  and  Hearne,  who  played  in  the 
last  match,  at  Manchester,  and  on  the  side  of  our 
opponents  McLeod  came  in  for  Laver.  Clem  Hill 
at  the  time  being  very  unwell,  the  loss  to  his 
side  being  naturally  incalculable.  Young,  doubt- 
less, would  have  plajed  but  for  his  leg  never  hav- 
ing recovered  after  the  Manchester  match. 

England  Wins  the  Toss. 

England  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  toss, 
and  F.  S.  Jackson  and  Hayward  went  in  to  face 
Jones  (pavilion  end)  and  Noble.  Both  batsmen 
opened  in  the  most  cautious  manner  imaginable, 
for  after  each  had  scored  a  single  in  Jones'  first 
over  no  less  than  nine  consecutive  maiden  overs 
followed,  and  after  half-an-hour's  play  16  only 
^\as  on  the  scoring  board,  but  then  runs  came 
quicker,  for  Jackson,  after  having  previously 
driven  Noble  beautifully  past  cover,  then  cut 
him  for  four,  and  Hayward  drove  Jones  between 
cover  and  mid-off,  and  then  forced  the  same  bowler 
off  his  legs  to  the  boundary.  Trumble  now  came 
on  for  Jones,  with  the  total  at  32,  and.  after  an- 
other fine  cut  from  Jackson.  McLeod  took  the  ball 
from  Noble.  The  first  two  bowlers  and  then 
Trumble  were  played  confidently,  but  Jackson  was 
all  abroad  to  McLeod's  first  over,  who  appeared 
to  swim  away  a  trifle  with  his  arms.  His  first  ball 
JackFon  attempted  to  drive  in  front  of  the  wicket; 
but  it  flew  between  the  heads  of  short-  and  cover- 
slip,  and  later,  in  the  same  over,  from  a  somewhat 
similar  stroke,  the  batsman  was  almost  caught 
at  third  man.  Darling  boing  unable  to  reach  the 
ball.      Jackson  now  did  most  of  the  scoring,  mak- 
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in?  a  fi-ne  cut  for  four  off  Trurable,  and  getting 
McLeod  away  twice  to  the  boundary,  one  stroke 
1)eing  a  fine  off-drive,  and  the  other  a  snick 
through  the  slips:  later,  a  straight  drive  off 
Trumble  brought  his  score  to  51,  out  of  79,  made 
in  one  hour  aind  twenty  minutes.  Jones  bowled 
again  for  Trumble,  but  runs  only  came  faster, 
Jackson  being  very  severe  on  the  fast  bowler,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  little  over  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
century  was  hoisted.  Hayward  all  this  time  was 
content  to  play  quietly.  Owing  to  the  punishment 
meted   out   to   Jones,    Howell   was   given   a   turn. 

McLeod  Bowls  with  Bad  Luck. 
McLeod,  at  the  opposite  end,  was  bowling  better 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  do,  keeping  an  excellent 
length,  and  occasionally  tossing  one  further  up  for 
the  batsman  to  hit  (that  ball  often  going  away 
with  his  arm),  and  with  his  score  at  70,  Jackson, 
in  having  a  go  at  this  ball,  was  missed  at  short 
slip,  a  one-handed  catch.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
to  Jackson,  at  any  rate,  McLeod  bowled  with  very 
poor  luck,  things  going  all  in  favour  of  the  bats- 
man. Howell  was  beautifully  cut  for  4  by  Jackson, 
and  then  runs  were  not  so  easy  to  obtain.  At  128 
Noble  howled  in  place  of  McLeod,  who  was  unfor- 
tunate, for  just  previous  to  being  taken  off  Jack- 


son hit  back  a  half-volley  over  the  bowler's  head. 
which  he  was  able  to  touch,  but  which  might  be 
called  an  almost  impossible  catch,  as  the  ball  was 
travelling  at  a  great  pace.  Noble  almost  brought 
about  Hayward's  dismissal,  who  put  up  a  ball  on 
the  off-side  which  Gregory  just  failed  to  reach. 
Howell  kept  a  good  length,  without  looking  like 
getting  either  batsman  out.  Just  before  lunch 
McLeod  came  on  for  Howell,  but  with- 
out result,  and  with  the  score  standing 
at  149,  of  which  Jackson  claimed  95  and 
Hayward  52,  the  interval  was  taken.  On  resum- 
ing, Jones  and  McLeod  shared  the  bowling,  and  off 
the  first  ball  from  the  fast  bowler  Jackson  scored 
four  by  a  fine  off-drive,  and  from  the  last  ball 
of  the  over  he  scored  a  couple  past  cover,  which 
brought  his  score  to  101,   amidst  much  cheering. 

One  for  185. 

Jackson  now  more  than  forced  the  game,  hitting 
at  any  ball  to  which  he  could  play  forward,  with 
the  not  unnatural  result  that  he  offered  a  chance  to 
Gregory,  at  cover,  which  was  not  accepted;  but 
this  was  of  little  account,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Jones  at  once  bowled  Jackson's  off  stump,  the  bats- 
man attempting  to  force  the  ball  for  four. 
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The  Bowling  Completely  Mastered. 

A I  this  period  of  the  game  185  had  been  scored, 
of  which  the  outgoing  batsman  claimed  118,  ob- 
tained for  the  most  part  by  fine  drives  and  cuts, 
and  if  a  trifle  lucky,  more  than  once  to  McLeod,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  a  meritorious  innings,  and  i^iit 
the  defeat  of  his  side  out  of  the  question.  Hay- 
ward  was  now  joined  by  Ranjitsinhji. 
Townsend  was  to  have  batted  first  wicket 
down,  but  owing  to  the  excellent  start,  and  not  be- 
ing so  fast  a  scorer  as  others,  he  was  dropped  in  the 
order  of  going  in.  Hayward  got  most  of  the  runs, 
and  at  half-past  three  the  second  century  went  up, 
the  ball  beating  both  batsman  and  wicketkeeper, 
and  going  for  4.  Ranjitsinhji  twice  in  one  over 
got  McLeod  to  the  boundary,  one  a  4  to  leg  and  the 
other  stroke  a  very  fine  cut,  so  Noble  came  on,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Trumble  took  the  ball  from 
Jones.  But  all  the  bowlers  appeared  to  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it,  and  Hayward  got  Noble  away 
on  the  on-side  for  two  4's  and  a  3,  and  with  a  fine 
cut  for  4  completed  his  100  in  three  hours  and  fifty 
minutes.  No  separation  took  place,  so  Howell 
came  on,  but  runs  continued  to  come  fast,  the  third 
century  being  posted  at  twenty  minutes  to  five. 
Both  batsmen  batted  in  a  "  don't-care-if-I-do-get- 
out "  style,   and  the  Sussex  amateur  was  caught 


at  slip  when  he  had  scored  54,  the  second  wicket 
adding  131  runs  in  an  hour  and  twenty-flve 
minutes.  C.  B.  Fry  joined  Hayward,  but  the  score 
had  only  been  taken  to  318  when  the  latter  was 
caught  at  cover  off  McLeod  for  a  splendid  innings 
of  1?,7,  made  without  a  chance  in  four  and  a  half 
hours.  His  chief  stroke  was  the  placing  of  any 
ball,  short  or  of  a  good  length,  in  front  of  square- 
leg,  no  matter  whether  the  ball  was  on  the  wicket 
or  not:  his  drives,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
his  hard  forward  strokes  on  the  oft-side,  were  excel- 
lent, and  this  Innings,  coupled  with  his  century  at 
Manchester,  makes  him,  without  doubt,  the 
soundest  batsman  of  the  year  against  the  Aus- 
tralians. A  collection  was  made  on  the  ground 
for  the  Surrey  man,  which  realised  over  £130.  Fry 
was  now  partnered  by  myself,  and,  owing  to  the 
bowling  being  so  utterly  worn  out.  both  of  us 
naturally  hit  out.  Noble  came  on  for  Jones  after 
I  had  put  up  two  balls  that  just  fell  out  of  harm's 
way.  However,  runs  came  fast.  Fry  twice  getting 
the  new  bowler  away  for  4,  and  in  one  over  the 
writer  scored  three  4's,  one  over  the  ladies'  stand. 
Trumble  came  on  for  McLeod,  and  Worrall  for 
Noble,  with  the  result  that  at  five  minutes  past 
six  o'clock  I  was  caught  at  deep  mid-on  off 
Trumble.  the  fourth  wicket  having  put  on  110  in 


The  First  Lunch  Adjournment.       Jackson   (not  out)    95,  Hayward  (not  out))  52— No  wickets  for  149. 
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less  than  seventy  minutes,  the  score  standing  at 
428.  With  Townsend  in,  both  batsmen  played  a  more 
careful  game,  with  the  result  that,  without  further 
loss,  only  7  more  runs  were  added  to  the  total. 
The  fielding  of  the  Australians  throughout  the  day 
had  been  of  a  high  standard,  but  on  the  perfect 
wicket  no  bowler  gave  any  trouble  to  the  batsmen, 
with  the  exception  of  McLeod,  so  long  as  the  bats- 
men were  not  regularly  hitting  or  trying  to  force 
good  length  balls  away  for  runs.  Kelly  kept 
wicket  all  day  in  his  best   form. 

Second  Day's  Play. 

Next  morning,  from  the  first  over  from 
Jones,  Fry  was  caught  in  attempting  to  drive  a 
good-length  one  into  the  country;  Worrall, 
running  back  from  mid-off,  brought  off  a  good 
catch.  Fry  had  played  a  good  game  for  his  side, 
and,  had  there  been  time,  would  doubtless  have  got 
his  century,  but  with  only  three  days  to  play  a 
match  of  this  importance  to  a  finish,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  making  too  many  runs.  Townsend  then 
immediately  ran  out  Bradley,  which,  although  not 
meant,  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  our  fast  bowler.  McLeod  bowled  at  the 
other  end,  and  runs  at  the  start  did  not  come 
too  fast,  although  the  batsmen  were  going  for 
every  ball  beyond  a  good  length.  Lockwood  saw 
his  partner  missed  at  the  wicket,  and  then  made 
three  fine  drives  for  4,  one  off  McLeod  to  the  on, 
and  two  off  Jones  to  the  on  and  off.  At  475 
Trumble  came  on  for  McLeod,  and  in  his  first  over, 
after  having  been  glided  to  leg  for  4,  got  past 
Lockwood,  who  played  on,  the  partnership  having 
put  on  43  for  the  seventh  wicket  in  half  an  hour. 

Close  of  a  Big  Innings. 
A.  O.  Jones  followed,  and,  after  making  a  single 
and  3,  saw  his  partner  cut  Jones  very  finely  for 
4,  and  then  drive  Trumble  to  the  on  for  a  like 
number,  and  500  was  posted,  the  innings  having 
lasted  six  and  three-quarter  hours.  Then,  alter 
hitting  Jones  for  a  2  and  a  4,  the  Gloucestershire 
man  had  his  middle  stump  uprooted  in  trying  a 
hit,  the  eighth  wicket  having  added  34  in  twenty 
minutes.  lilley  followed,  and  calling  his  partner 
for  a  short  run,  ought  to  have  been  the  means  of 
running  his  partner  out,  but  A.  O.  Jones  got  home, 
thanks  to  Jones  standing  in  front  of  his  wicket 
when  the  ball  was  returned  to  him  from  third 
man.  Then  Lilley  snicked  Trumble,  and  later 
Jones  scored  10  off  the  fast  bowler  by  a  fine  cut 
and  two  drives  to  the  on  for  2  and  4.  At  546 
Noble  came  on,  and  bowled  Jones,  who,  like  others, 
wa?  out  in  having  a  hit.  551-9-31.  The  Not- 
tingham man  helped  to  add  40  for  the  ninth 
wicket,  in  twenty  minutes,  and  his  batting  was 
much  appreciated,  dashing  as  he  was  all  the  time 


he  was  at  the  wicket.  Lilley  played  more  care- 
fully than  others — in  fact,  too  carefully,  perhaps. 
Howell  came  on,  but  after  25  had  been  added  for 
the  last  wicket,  Iredale  brought  off  a  magnificent 
catch  off  Noble,  running  in  from  the  country  at 
full  speed,  and  just  gathering  the  ball  near  the 
ground,  the  innings  closing  for  576,  after  lasting 
seven  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes. 

The  Australian  Bowling. 
Naturally,  with  batsmen  having  to  play  more  than 
a  forcing  game,  or,  in  plain  words,  to  hit  up  a  few 
and  get  out,  the  bowling  figures  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading. Jones,  for  instance,  certainly  obtained 
three  wickets,  which  were  literally  thrown  away. 
McLeod,  on  the  other  hand,  only  obtained  one 
wicket,  but  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  played 
against  him,  bowled  far  and  away  the  best:  after 
him  I  should  place  Noble  second.  Howell  is  quite 
stale,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  than  the  excel- 
lence of  the  wicket  would  make  the  bowling  more 
simple  than  really  was  the  case.  Considering  the 
great  heat  the  fielding  was  very  good,  but  a  catch 
here  and  there  was  dropped  which  should  have 
been  held. 

The  Australians  at  the  Wickets. 

At  one  o'clock  Worrall  and  Trumble  opened  tiie 
innings  to  Bradley  and  Rhodes.  The  fast  bowler,  at 
the  pavilion  end,  kept  a  good  length,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  there  was  not  the  "devil"  in  his 
bowling  as  at  Manchester  in  the  first  innings,  and 
he  presented  here  no  difficulties  to  the  batsmen, 
ilhodes  once  beat  Trumble,  and  later  Lockwood 
also  got  past  his  bat,  but  at  1.30  the  score  stood 
at  25  without  loss— Trumble  17  and  Worrall  2. 
After  lunch  Bradley  and  Jones  bowled,  and  the 
score  had  only  reached  38  when  the  latter  got  rid 
of  Trumble,  who  played  forward  to  one  of  his  slow 
leg-breaks,  the  bowler  running  down  the  wicket 
and  just  reaching  the  ball  with  his  left  hand. 
Trumble  had  made  24,  and  played  everything  with 
ease,  except  the  slow  leg-breaks  from  Jones,  which 
he  did  not  appear  to  altogether  appreciate. 

Trumper  and  Noble  go  Cheaply. 
Truraper  followed,  and  after  making  6  by  on- 
strokes,  was  well  caught  at  the  wicket  off  Jones, 
with  the  score  at  44.  Noble  followed,  and  Worrall 
got  Jones  to  leg  for  4.  But  the  newcomer  hardly 
batted  in  his  best  form,  Bradley  more  than  once 
beating  him  with  straight  balls  that  went  over  the 
bails  or  just  outside  the  off  stump.  At  54.  Lock- 
wood,  who  has  more  than  once  clean-bowled 
Noble,  came  on  for  Bradley.  Runs  for  the  most 
part  came  from  Jones,  who  had  two  long-legs, 
and  was  tossing  the  balls  up  wide  of  the  leg  stump. 
Worrall   let  out,   twice   driving   the   ball   high   to 
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ks;,  which  were  anything  but  safe  strokes,  and 
Noble  was  almost  caught  at  mid-on,  dose  in. 
Then  Worrall  drove  Lockwood  very  finely  to  the 
ou,  and  cut  him  for  a  like  number,  which  brought 
the  score  to  78,  and  Lockwood  bowled  at  the  other 
end,  Rhodes  crossing  over.  This  change  worked, 
for  at  85  Lockwood  clean  bowled  Noble,  who  had 
been  in  fifty  minutes  for  9  runs,  41  being  put  on 
for  the  third  wicket.  Darling  came  next,  and 
at  once  got  Lockwood  away  nicely  to  leg  for  4. 
■U'orrall  then  got  two  4's  off  Rhodes,  one  a  fine 
drive,  which  sent  up  the  100  after  the  innings 
had  lasted  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  which  also 
brought  his  score  to  50.       Lockwood,   whose  leg 


An  Interruption  to  the  Game. 
Gregory  came  next,  but  no  sooner  had  he  got  to 
the  wicket  than  the  light  became  very  bad,  and  the 
umpires  rightly  thought  it  unfit  for  play.  The 
storm  that  threatened,  however,  passed  over  the 
ground,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  game  was 
resumed.  Bradley  bowled  again  for  Jones,  and 
Lockwood  was  in  good  form  at  the  opposite  end. 
Darling,  with  one  of  his  neat  leg-strokes  off  Brad- 
ley, sent  up  150.  Gregory,  who  was  playing  very 
patiently,  then  cut  Lockwood  for  4,  and  a  dfiuble 
change  wa.s  tried,  as  time  was  slipping  along. 
Rhodes  and  Jones  going  on.      Darling  did  not  ap- 


Jackson  Completes  His  Century  off  Jones. 


was  bound  up,  had  to  leave  the  field  to  re-adjust 
the  bandage,  and  Denton  came  out  for  an  over  or 
two.  At  108  Jones  again  had  a  turn  in  place  of 
Rhodes,  which  resulted  in  12  runs  being  scored 
from  his  first  over;  off  Lockwood's  next  over, 
Worrall  was  easily  caught  at  third  man,  the  bats- 
man cutting  the  ball  straight  into  his  hands.  The 
score  at  this  period  of  the  game  was  120,  of  which 
number  Worrall,  who  plaj'ed  the  right  game,  natu- 
rally exercising  more  caution  than  usual,  scored  55, 
his  hits  being  clean  and  well-timed.  He  was  at 
the  wickets  two  and  a  half  hours. 


pear  to  relish  Jones'  slows,  and  played  him  with 
great  care,  but  after  he  had  been  batting  one  and 
a  half  hours,  he  completed  his  50. 

Some  Slow  Play. 

At  178  Townsend  bowled  for  Jones,  and  the 
play  became  rather  monotonous,  as  the  batsmen 
neither  scored  fast  (which,  after  all,  was  natural), 
nor  looked  like  getting  out,  singles  and 
twos  being  the  chief  items.  After  Towns- 
end  had  nearly  caught  and  bowled  Gre- 
gory.   Jackson  was  tried  for  Rhodes,  but  with  a 
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glance  for  4  off  Townsend  Gregory  sent  up  2u0, 
when  the  innings  had  been  in  progress  three  hours 
and  fifty  minutes.  Darling  then  opened  his 
shoulders  to  Jackson,  getting  him  away  to  the  off 
for  4.  Lockw^ood  then  bowled  for  Townsend;  but 
it  was  from  Jackson's  end  the  separation  might 
have  been  brought  about,  Gregory  being  missed  at 
short-slip  by  Ranjitsinhji.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
fieldsman  to  say  that  the  ball  touched  the  wicket- 
keeper's  finger  and  caused  him  to  misjudge  its 
flight.  He  received  the  ball  full  on  the  thumb, 
which  wa?  put  out  of  joint  by  the  blow. 

Darling's  Invaluable  Innings, 

Just  before  time  Bradley  bowled  at 
the  pavilion  end,  with  the  score  at  21S;  however, 
Lockwocd  got  Darling  caught  at  third  slip  with  the 
score  at  220,  the  partnership  having  realised 
100,  made  in  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Darling 
played  a  great  game,  showing  a  stubborn  defence, 
and  only  hitting  when  he  should.  Altogether 
ho  was  at  the  wickets  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  for  his  faultless  71,  and,  with  Gregory, 
spoilt  any  chance  England  might  have  had  of  win- 
ning the  match.  The  English  fielding  throughout 
was  up  to  the  proper  standard,  but  there  were 
naturally  few  opportunities  of  the  men  in  the  field 
doing   anything:   approaching   brilliance,    owing   to 


the  necessarily  quiet  game  adopted  by  the  Austra- 
lians. Lockwood  bowled  very  finely,  considering 
be  was  strapped  up  and  has  been  more  or  less  of 
a  cripple  throughout  the  season.  He  certainly 
got  past  the  bat  more  often  than  any  other  bowler. 
Jones,  with  his  slow  leg-breaks,  was  very  useful; 
but  our  other  bowlers,  with  the  exception  of  Jack- 
son, appeared  very  easy  to  the  batsmen.  Gregory 
more  than  once  was  clean  beaten  by  Jackson,  and 
the  batsman  kept  away  from  his  end  as  much  as 
possible,  going  for  a  short  run  to  get  away  from 
that  end,  and  in  the  same  way  not  bothering  about 
an  easy  run  if  it  meant  facing  the  Yorkshireman. 

Third  Day's  Play. 

Next  morning  Iredale  came  in  with  Gregory, 
and  as  Ranjitsinhji's  hand  was  much  swollen, 
Brockwell  fielded  in  his  place.  Bradley  and 
Lockwood  shared  the  bowling.  Gregory  at  once 
got  to  work,  getting  both  bowlers  away  on  the 
leg-side,  as  did  Iredale  on  facing  Lockwood,  but  it 
was  a  lucky  snick,  in  attempting  to  keep  a  ball  out 
of  his  wicket. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Iredale  was  beaten  all  the 
way  by  I-ockwood,  which  let  in  Kelly,  with  the 
score  at  242.  Gregory  then  completed  his  50, 
after  batting  two  hours,  and  later  was  rather 
severe  on  Bradley,  cutting  him  for  two,   driving 
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Australia  goes  in,  and  Worrall  faces   Lockwood.    Noble  at  the  other  end. 


fcim  on  the  off  for  4,  and  glancing  him  to  leg  for 

3.  Kellj'  got  a  short  one  of  Lockwood's  to  leg, 
but  then  had  to  retire  Ibw.  to  .Tones,  who  had 
gone  on  for  Bradley.  McLeod  followed,  and  a 
good  stand  was  made.  Gregory  got  .Jones  away 
twice  to  the  boundary,  and  to  give  Lockwood  a 
rest  Rhodes  came  on,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
quickly  despatched  to  the  boundary  on  more  than 
one  occasion  by  Gregory,  chiefly  on  the  leg  clde; 
and  with  a  fine  cut  he  sent  up  300,  the  innings 
having  lasted  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  Later 
in  the  same  over  Gregory  forced  one  away  to  leg  for 

4,  which  brought  him  the  coveted  three  iigures,  his 
6.3  made  on  the  last  morning  only  taking  sixty- five 
minutes   to  compile. 

.    Gregory  Plays  his  Best  Game. 

McLeod  all  the  time  was  Keeping  up  his  end  to 
some  purpose,  and  got  Jackson  away  for  4  and  2 
after  Gregory  had  reached  his  100,  but  then  might 
possibly  have  been  run  out  from  cover  had  the 
ball  been  returned  properly.  Gregory  was  beaten 
once  or  twice  by  .Tackson,  who  throughout  his  in- 
nings stuck  him  up.  In  fact,  he  was  the  only 
bowler  whom  the  batsmen  did  not  seem  to  care 
about.  Eventually  the  little  man  was  well  caught 
bigh  up  in  the  slips  oft  Lockwood.  after  having 


compiled  a  most  meritorious  innings  of  117,  which 
was  the  result  of  three  and  a  quarter  hours'  play. 

A  Rapid  Close. 
Thic  was,  I  should  say,  far  and  away  the  best 
innings  Gregory  had  played  during  the  tour;  his 
cutting  and  leg  glancing  were  well-nigh  perfect, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  had 
saved  his  side  from  all  chances  of  defeat.  Jones 
came  next,  but  his  first  ball  was  too  much  for  him, 
the  of?  stump  being  sent  flying  out  of  the  ground, 
the  batsman  making  a  most  terrific  smack.  Howell 
came  next,  and" from  his  second  ball  should  have 
been  easily  caught  at  short  slip,  the  ball  going 
straight  into  the  hands  of  the  substitute  fielding 
for  Ran.iitsinhji.  After  this  let-of>'  ten  runs  were 
scored,  and  then  Howell  had  his  stumps  spread- 
eagled,  the  side  being  all  out  for  352,  and  the 
innings  lasting  for  six  hours  and  five 
minutes.  lIcLeod  took  out  his  bat  for  a  very 
uroful  innings  of  31.  his  defence  being  a?  good  as 
ever. 

A  Fine  Bowling  Feat. 
Lockwood  got  a  rare  reception  on  i caching  the 
pavilion,  hiving  taken  seven  wickets  for  71,  a  won- 
derful achievement,  considering  the  excellence  of 
the  wicket  and  how  handicapped  he  was. 
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At  a  quarter  past  one  Woriall  and  McLeod  were 
sent  in  to  commence  the  second  innings,  against 
Lockwood  and  Townsend.  Each  bowled  a  maiden, 
and  then  Worrall  got  Loclvwood  away  for  i  to  leg, 
and  McLeod  scored  2  off  the  same  bowler.  Then, 
with  the  score  at  8,  lunch  was  taken. 

On  resuming  at  a  quarter  past  two,  Rhodes  affd 
Lockwood  shared  the  bowling.  Neither  batsman 
played  too  well.  Worrall  almost  played  on  to 
Lockwood,  and  then  miss-hit  him  over  the  slips' 
heads;  then  McLeod  made  a  similar  stroke,  which 
he  followed  up  with  a  capital  drive  for  4  off  the 


then  Bradley  bowled  for  Lockwood,  who  seemed 
utterlv  done  up,  and  whose  leg  was  causing  mucA 
pain,  so  much  so  that  shortly  afterwards  he  re- 
tired for  good,  Denton  coming  out  to  field  for  him. 
Jackson  came  on,  and  after  McLeod  had  snicked 
him  through  the  slips  for  4  Worrall  made  a  fine 
on-drive  off  him,  and  then  snicked  him  to  leg  ni 
attempting  the  same  stroke.  After  getting  a  lucky 
one  through  the  slips,  Hayward  came  on,  whom 
he  drove  beautifully  on  to  the  pavilion  seats,  and 
the  100  was  hoisted  after  one  and  a  quarter  hours' 
play.  At  113  Fry  bowled.  Worrall  drove  him  for 
3,  Dut  was  then  caught  oft!  Hayward  at  the  wicket 
for  a  free  innings  of  75,  out  of  116  put  on  during 


Lockwood  bowls  Noble  for  0.      Ranji  consoles  him  as  he  walks  off. 


Surrey  bowler.  Jones  now  bowled  in  place  of 
Rhodes,  who,  up  to  now,  had  presented  no  diffi- 
culties to  any  of  the  batsmen.  The  new  bowler 
should  have  at  once  sent  Worrall  back,  for  he 
made  a  very  bad  hit  to  deep  square-leg,  right  into 
the  hands  of  Fry.  The  latter,  with  the  sun  in  his 
eyes,  was  unable  even  to  touch  the  ball.  Later 
the  same  batsman  got  the  measure  of 
the  slov/s,  and  hit  out  in  a  manner 
that  proved  he  at  any  rate  had  no  fear  of  his  side 
losing  the  match,  an  opinion  which  his  opponents 
roust  have  shared  too.       Fifty  was  posted,   and 


his  stay  at  the  wickets,  which  lasted  one  hour 
and  thirty -five  minutes.  For  some  time  there  had- 
been  practically  no  chance  of  England  winning 
the  game;  but  on  Noble  coming  in  next  Lockwood; 
had  another  bowl.  McLeod  got  Hayward  to  square- 
leg  for  4  with  that  peculiar  forward  stroke  with 
the  bat  slightly  on  the  slant,  and  then  twice- 
drove  him  to  the  on  boundary.  Noble  glanced 
Lockwood,  and  then  drove  him  to  the  off,  and  at 
148  Jackson  came  on  in  his  place.  But  Noble- 
played  with  much  confidence,  and  was  never  in.- 
difficulties  with  any  of  our  bowlers.      Jones  hadi 
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previously  come  on  for  Hayward,  but  without  re- 
sult, so  Townsend  had  a  turn.  After  some  unin- 
teresting play,  Noble  drove  and  cut  Jackson  to  the 
boundary,  and  McLeod  drove  Townsend.  At  1S2 
Rhodes  bowled  for  Townsend,  and  at  191  Bradley 
took  the  ball  from  Jackson,  and  was  cut  for  4  by 
each  batsman,  sending  up  200.  At  208  Rhodes 
clean  bowled  McLeod  with  one  that  came  with  his 
arm.  The  Victorian,  after  a  succession  of  failures, 
came  out  in  this  match  in  something  approaching 
his  true  colours,  and  every  credit  is  due  to  him  for 
the  careful  way  he  watched  the  ball  throughout 
both  innings.  Most  of  his  runs  came  from  his  for- 
ward stroke  on  the  leg  side  and  his  on-drive 
He  had  batted  three  hours  for  his  77. 

The  Curtain  Falls  on  the  Test  Matches. 

Trumper  followed  when  there  was  just  a  triile 
over  an  hour  left  for  play.  Noble,  with  a  cut  off 
Rhodes,  made  his  score  50,  and  at  217  Jones  came 
on  for  Bradley;  but  Rhodes  got  another  wicket, 
Trumper  hitting  the  ball  fairly  hard  straight  at  the 
bowler's  head.  At  224  Gregory  came  in,  but  only 
4  had  been  added  when  Rhodes  clean  bowled  him 
with  a  beautiful  ball,  which  came  back  from  leg. 
Darling  followed,  and  only  15  had  been  added 
v/hen  he  was  rather  foolishly  run  out,  the  batsman 
going  for  the  second  run  when  there  was  little 
chance  of  making  the  run  without  luck.  Both 
hesitated,  and  Darling  was  out  a  long  two  yards. 
Trumble  joined  Noble,  and  at  6.15  stumps  were 
pulled  up,  the  score  standing  at  254  for  live 
wickets — Noble  not  oat  G9,  and  Trumble  not  out 
3.  The  former  was  at  the  wickets  two  houi's  and 
a  half,  showing  all  of  what  sound  defence  he  is 
possessed,  for  he  was  rarely  beaten,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  some  fine  off  drives,  together  with 
some  forcing  strokes  off  his  legs. 

In  the  second  innings,  of  our  bowlers,  Rhodes 
at  the  finish,  was  the  only  one  who  ever  bowled 
a  difliGult  ball,  and  the  two  he  gave  McLeod  and 
Gregory  were  his  best, 

A  Comparison  and  Some  Criticisms- 
There   was   naturally   little   enthusiasm   at   the 
close  of  the  match,  spectators,  for  the  most  part, 


having  had  enough  of  drawn  games,  a  state  of 
circumstances  that  must  take  place  again  if  three 
days  are  only  going  to  be  allowed  for  these  big 
matches.  Considering  there  was  nothing  but  a 
draw  to  play  for,  I  thought  the  scoring  rate  of  our 
opponents  was  decidedly  fast,  certainly  a  great 
deal  faster  than  was  the  case  at  Manchester,  even 
when  the  game  was  safe.  To  sum  up,  it  is  ray 
humble  opinion  that  this  Australian  combination 
is  a  very  great  one;  but,  after  seeing  them  play 
throughout  their  tour  in  their  big  matches,  with 
the  exception  of  their  first  one  at  Nottingham,  not 
for  one  moment  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  it  is 
such  a  good  side  as  Muidoch's  was  in  1884.  For 
a  very  great  side  I  consider  they  have  taken  too 
much  time  in  polishing  off  inferior  teams, 
occasionally  a  match  ending  in  a  draw  which 
ought  to  have  been  won  with  time  to  spare.  A 
more  level  lot  of  cricketers  probably  never  came 
over.  They  certainly  can  give  us  points  in  the 
art  of  returning  the  ball  to  the  wicket  from  any 
place  in  the  field,  and  as  a  fielding  side  they  were 
certainly  in  front  of  the  England  XL,  Syd.  Gregory 
being  still  the  finest  field  in  the  world,  in  my 
opinion.  In  regard  to  batting,  their  defence  is 
sounder  than  ours,  if  they  have  not  the  variety  of 
strokes  which  our  best  batsmen  have,  writing,  as 
I  am,  of  the  side  and  not  of  one  or  two  individual 
members  of  that  side.  Their  bowling  for  the 
first  half  cf  the  tour  was  of  the  highest  standard, 
but  latterly  there  is  no  doubt  about  many  having 
felt  the  eliects  of  hard  work.  In  all  the  test 
matches,  taking  them  throughout,  the  bowling  of 
our  opponents  was  incomparaljly  better  than  ours, 
and  it  is  a  certainty  that  England  never  had  to 
go  on  to  the  field  with  such  bowling,  thanks 
to  a  few  accidents  and  the  fact  that  no  fresh 
bowlers  have  come  to  the  front  to  help 
us  along,  if  Young  is  excepted.  I  can  assure 
my  readers  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
the  Australians  go  home  having  the  best  of  us, 
and  they  deserve  most  thoroughly  their  success, 
pluck,  determination,  and  hard  work  being  their 
chief  characteristics. 


VI.-A    BRITISH    VIEW    OF    THE    AUSTRALIAN    TEAM. 

By  an  English  Expert. 


Mismanaged  Test  Matches. 

Ic  is  more  than  probable  that  by  the  time  an- 
other Australian  team  comes  over  to  fight  for  the 
ashes  on  English  soil,  some  drastic  and  radical  re- 
forms will  have  materially  altered  the  conditions 
under  which  test  matches  have,  up  to  now,  been 


played  in  England.  There  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  English  cricket  enthusiasts  are 
thoroughly  disgusted  at  the  mismanagement  of  the 
test  matches  this  season.  The  time  limit  will 
have  to  go  by  the  board.  Its  operation  has  con- 
\erted  the  test  matches  this  year  into  a  gigantic 
farce,  and,  before  the  clamant  demand  of  popular 
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opinion,  the  "  time  limit  "  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  British  public  shows  listless  uncon- 
cern when  the  Leadei*  of  the  House  of  Commons 
adopts  the  closure,  and  by  adopting  the  guillotine 
system  cuts  short  the  flow  of  Parliamentary  ora- 
tory; but  these  political  tactics  must  not  be  applied 
to  the  national  game.  Cricket  has  more  votaries 
than  politics  have,  and  the  cry  that  future  test 
matches  must  be  played  out  is  rising  all  through 
the  land. 

When  the  suggestion  was  made  early  in  this 
season  that  the  test  matches  should  be  fought  to 
the  bitter  end,  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club  regis- 
tered its  unequivocal  non  possumus.  "  Such  a  sug- 
gestion is  unreasonable,"  was  the  answer.  "  It 
would  interfere  with  the  inter-county  matches,  and 
cause  friction."  The  force  of  this  objection  was 
unanswerable.  With  fifteen  counties  in  competi- 
tion for  the  County  Championship,  there  were  ob- 
vious drawbacks  to  any  plan  which  jeopardised 
any  of  the  inter-county  matches.  But  those  draw- 
backs must  be  overcome.  The  cry  now  is,  "  You 
set  apart  fifteen  days  for  five  matches,  and  four 
were  left  unfinished — a  clear  waste  of  twelve  days. 
Isn't  it  better  to  have  three  matches  played  to 
the  finish,  even  if  they  take  five  days  each,  than  to 
M-^aste  time  on  matches  that  come  to  no  satisfac- 


tory termination?"  The  cold  logic  of  this  reason- 
ing cannot  be  crushed  by  a  non  possumus  from 
even  that  impregnable  rock  of  cricket  authority — 
the  M.C.C. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  prevails  among  cricket 
enthusiasts  throughout  England  does  not  spring 
from  mere  disappointment  at  the  fact  that  England 
did  not  win  the  rubber  in  the  test  matches  this 
season.  The  probabilities  are  strong  that  if  the 
test  matches  had  been  played  out  this  season  Aus- 
tralia would  have  won  three  out  of  the  five,  and 
that  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  time  limit 
would  not  have  benefited  the  English  teams.  On 
the  other  hand  there  would  have  been  the  satis- 
faction of  definite  results,  revealing  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  supremacy  of  whichever  country  had 
won  the  rubber.  It  would  have  obviated  the  sys- 
tematic "  playing  for  a  draw "  which  was  the 
obvious  policy  of  Darling's  men  in  the  final  match 
—a  policy  which  would  seriously  jeopardise  the 
popularity  of  cricket  in  England  if  our  own  players 
adopted  the  tactics  at  all  generally. 

Darling's  Brilliant  Generalship. 

M'hile  the  unthinking  sections  of  English  cricket 
lovers  have  growled  at  the  unsatisfactory  termina- 
tion of  four  out  of  the  five  test  matches,  the  more 
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thoughtful  sections  have  ungrudgingly  recognised 
the  brilliant  generalship  of  Mr.  Darling  in  adapting 
himself  to  our  English  conditions  of  cricket,  and  in 
taking  advantage  of  whatever  opportunities  they 
have  presented  for  improving  the  chances  of  victory, 
or  staving  oft  defeat.  Mr.  Darling's  captaincy 
has  been  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the 
tour  of  the  tenth  Australian  team  in  England. 
Among  the  generals  of  the  cricket-field  he  has 
proved  himself  something  of  a  Napoleon — subtle, 
tactful,  discreet,  daring,  and  dashing.  The  hot, 
dry  summer,  and  the  hard,  true  wickets  have  made 
this  cricket  season  in  England  almost  Australian 
so  far  as  the  elements  were  concerned.  There 
were  only  two  exceptional  conditions.  In  Eng- 
land the  three  days'  time  limit  gives  an  Aus- 
tralian team  the  privilege — which  our  teams  do 
not  enjoy  when  in  Australia — of  being  able  to  play 
for  a  draw,  when  the  odds  are  against  victory, 
and  in  England  wc  have  a  law  which  empowers  a 
captain  to  declare  his  eleven's  innings  closed  at 
any  hour  of  the  third  day  of  a  match.  In  the  use 
he  has  made  of  these  two  strictly  English  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Darling  has  shown  his  sagacity  and 
foresight.  The  knowledge  that  on  hard  wickets 
his  men  were  capable  of  batting  all  day  long 
against  any  bowling  we  could  summon  to  our  aid, 


lent  a  certain  impunity  to  his  daring.  Fortified 
by  this  knowledge,  and  sheltered  by  the  time  limit, 
even  some  hazardous  courses  could  be  safely  pur- 
sued, and  Mr.  Darling  has  not  hesitated  to  tempt 
fv^rtune  by  such  expedients. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  triumphal  march  of 
the  Australian  team  through  England  depended  to 
any  phenomenal  degree  upon  Mr.  Darling's  astute- 
ness as  captain.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
having  a  powerful  team  behind  him,  Mr.  Darling 
made  the  very  best  use  of  his  strength.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  tour,  the  Australian  captain  felt 
the  weight  of  responsibility  very  heavy  upon 
his  shoulders.  His  own  failures  with  the  bat 
were  attributed  by  those  who  know  him  best  to 
the  worry  of  responsibility;  but  when  he  had  fairly 
gauged  the  capacities  of  his  men,  and  realised  the 
strength  of  the  combination  he  commanded,  Mr. 
Darling's  re.sponsibility  sat  lightly  upon  his 
shoulders. 

Comparisons. 

Now  that  the  tour  is  over,  we  in  England  are 
instituting,-  comparisons  between  the  tenth  and  the 
previous  Australian  teams,  with  the  result  that 
we  class  the  1882  team  and  the  1899  team  as  the 
l)cst   of  the   colonial   teams   we   have   entertained 
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in  England.  To  carry  the  comparison  further, 
and  to  attempt  a  contrast  between  tlie  two  teams 
mentioned  would  be  invidious,  because  in  1882  we 
had  a  characteristic  English  summer — wet,  cold, 
and  uncomfortably  detrimental  to  cricket,  while 
this  year  we  have  luxuriated  in  unbroken  sunshine. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  lurking  feeling  that  Mr. 
Darliner's  men  have  established  a  reputation  such 
as  no  previous  Australian  team  ever  made. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  1899  team  has 
been  their  aggregate  strength  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual prowess  of  particular  men.  Their  splen- 
did record  is  due  to  collective  excellence  rather 
than  personal  brilliance.  Mr.  Darling  has  not  had 
to  trust  to  three  or  four  men  to  make  the  runs,  and 
to  two  or  three  others  to  do  the  bowling.  On 
the  contrary,  nearly  every  man  in  the  eleven  could 
be  relied  on  to  add  to  the  total,  while  eight  or 
nine  members  of  the  team  could  be  trusted  to  bowl. 
The  all-roiiud  capacity  of  the  team  has,  in  fact, 
been  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  tour.  It  is 
the  fatal  defect  of  most  English  cricketers  that 
they  shine  in  only  one  department  of  the  game; 
it  has  been  the  strength  of  the  Australian  team 
of  1899  that  the  men  composing  it  were  nearly  all 
capable  of  doing  themselves  credit  in  both  depart- 
ments. Our  best  bowlers— J.  T.  Hearne.  Richard- 
son, Bradley,  Young,  Mold,  and  Mead — are  bowlers 
only;  when  they  cohie  to  batting  they  are  merely 
cyphers.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  Aus- 
tralian bowlers.  Trumble,  McLeod.  Howell,  Wor- 
rall,  and  Jones  can  all  make  runs,  and  in  moments 
of  crisis  can  rise  to  the  occasion.  In  a  word, 
Darling's  team  had  no  "  tail."  His  bowlers  were 
batsmen,  and  his  batsmen  bowlers. 

"Style"  in  Batting. 

If  the  1899  team  represents  the  style  as  well  as 
the  power  of  Australian  cricket — and  we  have  been 
authoritatively  assured  that  it  does  both — it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  batting  at  least  there  is  a  conspicuous 
contrast  between  the  methods  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  of  Australia.  Our  batsmen  play  quite 
another  game — the  game  which  our  spectators  in- 
sist on  having  if  they  are  to  be  attracted  to  our 
cricket  fields.  It  has  been  a  common  complaint 
among  English  spectators  this  season  that  the 
batting  of  Mr.  Darling's  team  has  been  dull,  and. 
from  a  spectatorial  point  of  view,  uninteresting. 
The  British  cricket  spectator  has  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  stone-walling,  and  holds  in  scanty 
reverence  that  style  of  batting  which  we  describe 
as  a  "  stubborn  defence."  He  loves  to  see  the 
ball  skimming  to  the  boundary,  and  delights  in  a 
lofty  drive  out  of  the  ground.      If  he  is  to  be  in- 


duced to  pay  his  shilling  to  see  a  cricket  match 
the  cricket  must  be  lively  and  the  hitting  free.  A 
risky  drive  by  Jessop  delights  his  soul  infinitely 
more  than  a  graceful  cut  by  Shrewsbury,  even 
though  both  strokes  send  the  ball  to  the  boundary. 
This  demand  by  spectators  for  lively  cricket  can- 
not, unfortunately,  be  ignored. 

The  Reason  of  the  Contrast. 
English       cricket    is    in     the  hands    of    power- 
ful      county      clubs,      which        have      extensive 
grounds,      vast      pavilions,      large      staffs,      and 
heavy    expenditure,    and     the    revenue    to    meet 
the  demands  on   the  exchequer  must  come   from 
the  gate  money.       The  immediate  consequence  is 
that   the   authorities   are   compelled   to   cater   for 
the  tastes  of  the  public — to  see,  in  short,  that  the 
cricket  is  lively  and  exhilarating  enough  to  attract 
spectators.       As   Dr.   W.   G.   Grace  confesses,   our 
cricket  ha?  become  too  much  of  a  business,  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  profit.      Perhaps  it  is  inev- 
itable.     In  England  we  have  cricket  six  days  a 
week,  with   matches  going  on  simultaneously  on 
seven  or  eight  different  grounds.       As  the  game 
has  extended  in  popularity,  organisation  has  ad- 
vanced, professionalism  has  increased,  and  cricket 
has  btconie  a  commercial  undertaking,  conducted 
on  approved  financial  principles,  and  governed    by 
a  profit  and  loss  account.       In  Australia  you  get 
less   cricket,   and,   in   consequence,    need   offer   no 
inducements  to  spectators.       Your  clubs   are  not 
weighed  down  by  the  responsibilities  of  profession- 
alism  and  the  burdens  of  heavy  expenditure.    Aus- 
tralian cricket  is  a  sport  where  English  cricket  is 
a  business,  and  Australian  cricketers  play  the  game 
as  it  should  be  played,  without  one  eye  on  "  talent 
money  "  and  the  other  eye  on  the  turnstiles.    Here 
lies  the  secret  of  the  difference  between  English 
batting  and  Australian  batting.       If  the  occasion 
demands  patient  batting,  and  even  stonewalling, 
your  men  bat  as  the  occasion  demands,  and  your 
spectators  have  the  patience  essential  for  an  ap- 
preciation  of  that  order  of  cricket.       Your   men 
play     their    natural     game — hitting    if    they    are 
hitters,     stonewalling    if    they    are    stonewallers. 
This    contrast    of   tactics,    brought    vividly    under 
their   notice   by   the   tenth    Australian    team,    has 
made  many  thoughtful  devotees  of  English  cricket 
realise  the  price  we  are  paying  for  the  popularity 
of  cricket  in  England.      We  have  learned  some  les- 
sons in  our  own  game  from  Australian  teams,  but 
Mr.   Darlings  team  has  taught  us  most.       It  has 
taught  us  that  the  true  aim  of  cricketers   is  to 
win  matches,  not  to  delight  spectators. 
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CHARACTER    SKETCH. 


ALFRED    DREYFUS. 
By   W.  T.  Stkad 


If  the  constant  repetition  of  one's  name  in  the 
papers  is  to  be  famous,  then  Captain  Dreyfus  is  the 
most  famous  man  who  ever  lived.  Never  since 
journalism  began  has  any  single  man  figured  so 
conspicuously  and  continuously  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  world  as  this  artillery 
ofiicer  of  thirty-nine.  Fame  has  been  thrust 
upon  him  without  his  seeking  it.  He 
has  become  famous  not  by  what  he  has  done,  but 
by  what  he  has  suffered.  Nay,  it  is  not  even  his 
sufierings  which  have  fascinated  the  attention  of 
mankind.  The  strange  secret  which  has  compelled 
the  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America  to  expend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  before  the  Court-Martial  at  Rennes 
is  not  the  attraction  of  torture — however  great  that 
may  be.  If  Dreyfus  had  merely  been  racked  on  the 
Devil's  Island  or  torn  to  pieces  like  Ravaillac  be- 
fore the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  it  would  have  been 
a  iseven  days'  wonder.  But  the  Affaire  Dreyfus 
has  now  monopolised  the  wonder  of  the  world  for 
years.  Never  has  there  been  anything  like  it 
since  the  world  began.  The  Tichborne  case,  so  far 
as  England  was  concerned,  may  be  quoted  as  a 
parallel.  But  Tichborne  was  a  local  monster 
peculiar  to  England.  Dreyfus  is  a  prodigy  of  the 
world. 

Why  is  it  that  Dreyfus  has  become  the  human 
unit,  whose  fortunes  interest  all  mankind?  It 
is  not  in  his  personality.  When  I  began  this 
Character  Sketch  I  thought  of  confining  myself 
solely  to  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  character  of 
the  man.  But  that,  I  speedily  found,  would  have 
interested  nobody.  For  the  man  himself  is  very 
much  as  other  men.  Brave,  intelligent,  ambitious, 
and  devoted  to  his  family,  he  is  suddenly  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  career  in  the  prime  of 
his  early  manhood  by  an  overwhelming  catas- 
trophe. Stunned  by  the  terrific  force  of  the  blow, 
he  can  only  ejaculate  passionate  asseverations  of 
his  innocence  which,  however,  soon  become  inaud- 
ible in  the  vast  silence  of  the  waste  of  waters 
amid  which  he  is  buried  alive  in  his  solitary  cell. 
Racked  by  disease,  tortured  by  savage  resentment 
against  his  unknown  foe — whenever  the  door  of  his 
dungeon  opens,  even  for  a  moment,  we  heard  th« 
same  plaintive  cry  of  innocence,  the  same  impas- 
sioned appeal  for  justice  and  for  vengeance.  Then 
the  door  was  shut  to,  and  all  was  silence  once 
more.  At  last,  after  five  years,  Dreyfus,  prema- 
turely aged,  grey-haired  before  forty,  is  exhumed 
from  his  living  grave  and  restored  to  the  light  of 


day.  For  a  month  he  stands  at  bay  before  hia 
persecutors  and  calumniators,  the  cynosure  of 
every  eye  in  the  court,  the  centre  of  the  interest, 
the  curiosity,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  same  Dreyfus.  Again  and  again  he  asserts 
his  innocence.  Again  and  again  he  appeals  for 
justice.  Always  he  presents  the  one  unvarying 
spectacle  of  the  injured  victim,  confronting  with 
indomitable  will  and  unfaltering  intelligence  all 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  All  that  is  very 
fine,  very  inspiring,  and  very  useful  as  a  spectacle 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  world  emotions, 
but  in  itself  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
world-wide  fascination  of  the  Affaire. 

Dreyfus  is  interesting  not  so  much  as  a  character 
as  a  victim.  When  a  workman  caught  in  a  cog- 
wheel is  drawn  into  the  midst  or  the  revolving 
machinery,  by  the  wheels  of  which  he  is  being  torn 
to  pieces,  the  spectators  are  not  much  concerned 
abi>ut  the  personal  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual. 
Their  first  thought  is  the  machine  and  how  it  can 
be  stopped.  And  if  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
machine  are  callous  or  indifferent,  the  question  of 
their  inhumanity  and  brutality  becomes  far  more 
important  than  the  personality  of  the  man  in  the 
clutch  of  the  machine. 

To  vary  the  metaphor,  Dreyfus  has  acted  as  a 
test  paper,  which,  being  dipped  into  the  human 
solution  called  France,  reveals  its  character.  He 
is  important  only  as  a  test  paper.  His  case  owes 
its  significance  not  to  the  facts  which  it  contains 
about  himself,  but  to  the  indication  which  it  has 
not  ceased  to  afford  of  the  real  nature  of  a  great 
nation. 

The  Afiaire  Dreyfus  is  a  Judgment  Day  come  to 
France  before  its  time.  We  can  see  no  great  white 
throne,  nor  Him  Who  sits  thereon,  but  the  books 
are  opened,  and  all  men  are  judged  according  to 
the  deeds  which  they  have  done  since  they  were 
confronted  by  this  Affaire.  Up  and  down  through- 
out the  whole  French  nation,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  this  Affaire  Dreyfus  has  passed  like  a 
magic  mirror,  in  which  all  men  may  see  reflected 
the  inner  soul  of  modern  France.  Presidents, 
generals,  journalists,  politicians,  priests — all  have 
been  tested  by  the  Affaire.  It  has  been  a  two- 
edged  sword,  dividing  asunder  the  joints  and  the 
marrow,  and  revealing,  self-pourtrayed,  the  ele- 
ments of  nobility  and  of  meanness,  of  heroism  and 
of  crime,  which  are  all  mingled  in  strange  solu- 
tion in  modern  France. 
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Dreyfus  fades  into   infinite  insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  immensity  of  the  issues  which  were 
raised  hy  his  trial.      He  was  but  the  interrogation 
point  of  Destiny.      And  what  has  been  the  answer? 
So   far   as   relates   to   the   headquarters   of   the 
French  Army— where    militarism    has    had    free 
course  to  work  out  its  own  damnation  by  making 
the  Army  an  idol  entitled  to  claim  the  sacrifice 
even  of  justice  to  its  interests— the  answer  has  been, 
Almost  entirely  bad.  Militarism  has  brought  forth 
after  its  kind.      The  man  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
machine,  and  sacrificed  every  time.       Armies  are 
created  to   give  a  nation   independence,   coui-age, 
self-reliance;  but  at  the  French  General  Staff  there 
was  cowardice  and  crime.    The  instinctive  thought 
of  all  the  great  Army  Chiefs  seems  to  have  been— 
We    dare    not    admit    the    mistake.      We  are  too 
weak  to  dare  to  confess  the  truth.      At  any  cost 
of  falsehood,  perjury,  forgery,  and  even  murder,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  outward  appearance 
of  having  always  done  right.      It  is  better  that  one 
.Jew  should  be  done  to  death  unjustly  than  that 
a  blow  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  General  Staff.      That  seems  to  have  been  their 
instinctive  conviction.       They  acted  upon  it,  and 
Nemesis  has  overtaken  them.      The  injury  to  their 
reputation  resulting  from  a  frank,  full  admission 
that  a  court-martial  had  been  misled  would  hardly 
have  been  perceptible  outside  their  own  bureau. 
V/hereas  the  exposure  that  has  followed  of  the  tac- 
tics which  they  employed  to  cover  up  their  blunder 
has  made  them  the   mark  for  the  derision,   the 
scorn,  and  the  indignation  of  the  world. 

As  at  all  Days  of  Judgment,  there  has  been  a 
dividing  asunder  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 
And  if  there  has  been  a  great  exposure  of  the  kind 
of  poisonous  precipitate  which  accumulates  in  the 
headquarters  of  armies,  there  has  been  a  not  less 
conspicuous  demonstration  of  the  essential  good- 
ness that  is  to  be  found  in  the  nation  at  large. 
The  saving  salt  of  the  nation  was  not  lacking.  We 
find  it  in  the  magnificent  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  justice  by  soldiers  like  Picquart,  by  sena- 
tors like  Scheurer-Kestner,  by  journalists  like  La- 
zare,  Clemenceau,  and  De  Pressense,  by  men  of 
letters  like  Zola,  and  by  lawyers  like  Labori  and 
Demange.  They  have  vindicated  the  fair  fame  of 
France.  But  for  the  test  of  the  Affaire  they 
would  have  been  comparatively  unknown.  Their 
names  are  now  familiar  as  household  words 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  Affaire  as  a  kind  of 
Candle  of  the  Lord  revealing  the  inner  truth  as  to 
the  degree  of  decadence  or  of  virtue  left  in  France 
that  the  Dreyfus  trial  has  been  followed  with  such 
absorbing  interest.  The  result  has  been  to  bring 
to  light  infamies  almost  incredible,  as  well  as 
"lieroism  and  chivalry  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 


France.  But  there  is  some  danger  that  the  very 
immensity  of  the  labours  of  this  Great  Assize  has, 
to  some  extent,  obscured  the  general  effects  of  the 
whole  revelation.  In  order,  then,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  the  whole  narrative  from  first 
to  last,  I  have  strung  together  the  leading  items 
in  the  long  exposure  in  the  shape  of  a  simple 
story  told  in  chapter  and  in  verse,  without  any  pre- 
tension to  literary  craft.  I  have  simply  set  down 
in  order  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
at  Rennes. 

PART  I.— CONDEMNATION. 

Chapter  I.— The  Vow  of  Dreyfus. 

1.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1S60  Alfred  Dreyfus 
was  born  at  Mulhouse,  in  Alsace,  the  youngest 
son  of  his  parents. 

2.  Now  Dreyfus  was  a  Jew. 

3.  When  Alfred  was  ten  years  of  age  Napoleon 
made  war  upon  Germany,  intending  to  seize  the 
Rhine.  But  the  curse  of  God  fell  upon  him, 
his  armies  were  scattered,  his  throne  was  over- 
turned, and  his  capital  was  captured. 

4.  After  her  victory,  to  protect  herself  against 
future  attacks,  Germany  annexed  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. 

5.  But  Alfred,  although  Alsatian  born,  was 
French  at  heart.  Refusing  to  become  German,  he 
clave  unto  France,  and,  having  chosen  to  remain 
French,  he  quitted  his  birthplace  and  came  to 
Paris. 

6.  His  boyish  heart  was  hot  within  Eim  as  he 
thought  of  his  native  land  given  as  a  prey  to  the 
spoiler,  and  he  devoted  his  life  as  a  willing  sac- 
rifice to  the  cause  of  Revenge. 

7.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  eighteen  years 
old,  he  entered  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and 
studied  the  art  of  war  there,  and  in  the  School  of 
Applied  Gunnery,  until  at  last  in  1882,  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  was  appointed  second 
lientenant  in  an  artillery  regiment, 

8.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  Alfred  came 
again  to  Mulhouse,  he  heard  under  his  windows  the 
German  bands  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
Sedan. 

9.  And  he  bit  the  sheets  of  his  bed  in  anger,  and 
swore  to  consecrate  all  his  strength,  all  his  under- 
standing to  the  service  of  his  country  against 
those  who  had  despoiled  France  of  her  dear  Alsace, 
and  thus  trampled  on  the  Alsatians  In  their  an- 
guish. 

10.  And  thus  did  Alfred  Dreyfus  devote  all  his 
life  to  one  single  end,  and  that  end  the  taking  of 
Revenge  upon  the  Germans. 

Chapter  11.—"  The  Republic  is  Revenge." 
1.    When  the  wrecks  of  the  hosts  of  Napoleon 
were  being  gathered  from  stricken  fields  as  prey 
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for  Lhe  German  conquerors,  some  men  said  the  war 
shoulfl  cease,  for  "  the  Republic  was  Peace." 

2.  But  when  Paris  was  captured,  and  peace  was 
signed,  France  said,  "  The  Republic  Is  Revenge." 

3.  Ana  far  nearl3^  thirty  years  Frenchmen  have 
o&'ereu  their  sons  and  their  treasure  as  a  living 
sacrifice  upon  the  Altar  of  Revenge. 

4.  For  Revenge  they  emptied  their  treasury, 
doubled  their  debt,  and  increased  their  taxation. 

5.  For  Revenge,  they  passed  their  male  youth 
through  the  Army,  as  the  heathen  passed  their 
children  through  the  Fire  for  Moloch. 

C.  For  Revenge,  they  created  within  the  Repub- 
lic a  military  system  the  negation  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republic. 

7.  Militarism  substituted  for  Liberty  absolute 
obedience;  for  Equality  the  despotism  of  the  non- 
commissioned officer;  for  Fraternity  the  slavery  of 
the  barracks. 

8.  And  yet,  after  doing  all  these  things,  and 
making  all  these  sacrifices,  Revenge  seemed  as  far 
off  as  possible,  and  the  heart  of  France  grew  sad 
within  her. 

9.  But  although  Revenge  was  not  to  he  had. 
there  was  the  Army  created  as  the  Instrument  of 
Revenge,  and  for  lack  of  Revenge  the  Army  be- 
came the  only  object  of  her  worship. 

10.  And  so  Militarism  grew  more  and  more,  and 
■when  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  the  Army 
was  almost  supreme. 

Chapter  III. — Militarism  and  its  Charwoman. 

1.  The  Army  became  the  God  of  French  idolatry 
—the  heir  of  the  worship  of  Glory,  Alsace,  and  Re- 
venge. 

2.  It  was  not  ready  to  attack  Germany,  to  recap- 
ture Alsace,  to  achieve  Revenge. 

3.  Nevertheless,  though  it  was  thus  incompe- 
tent to  do  what  it  was  created  to  achieve,  it  did 
other  things. 

4.  It  developed  an  atmosphere  of  distrust,  it 
created  a  world  of  espionage,  and  it  cultivated  a 
spirit  of  insolence  and  arrogance. 

5.  The  less  able  it  was  to  cope  with  i.he  Ger- 
mans in  the  field  the  more  nervously  anxious  did 
the  French  General  Staff  become  to  discover  their 
secrets. 

6.  If  the  German  military  attaches  met  in  a 
room  in  Paris,  the  spies  of  the  French  Army  photo- 
graphed them  through  slits  in  the  shutters. 

7.  When  these  attaches  met  to  discuss  business 
in  their  own  apartments,  the  French  spies  fitted  up 
a  telephone  in  the  chimney,  so  that  every  word 
could   be  overheard  in   another  room. 

8.  But  the  crowning  triumph  of  French  Mili- 
tarism was  the  bribing  of  the  Charwoman. 

9.  This  Charwoman  was  employed  at  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  to  sweep  out  the  rooms  and  empty 
the  waste-paper  baskets  every  night. 
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CAl'TAIN  DREYFCS. 

(At  the  time  of  his  degradation.) 

10.  But  the  good  dame,  when  emptying  the 
waste-paper  baskets,  was  instructed  to  purloin  all 
fragments  of  documents,  and  bring  them  to  the 
French  army  authorities. 

11.  And  often  she  brought  so  many  shreds  cf 
documents  that  it  took  the  whole  time  of  one 
officer  to  gum  them  together. 

12.  This  pleased  them  so  much  that  they  entered 
into  relation  with  Charwomen  in  other  houses, 
notably  in  the  Italian  Embassy,  and  then  imagined 
they  were  achieving  great  things. 

13.  But  to  spy  makes  spies;  and  the  habit  of 
preparing  for  war  by  all  manner  of  subterfuges  and 
falsehood  and  treachery  infects  peace  with  some 
of  the  worst  evils  of  war. 

14.  So  the  shadow  of  the  Hell  of  War  fell  darkly 
acrciss  the  peace  of  France;  and  her  soldie;-s  ifac- 
tisod  all  the  deceits  of  war  in  time  of  peac?,  with- 
out any  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  frauds 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

Chapter  IV. — The  Career  of  Dreyfus. 

1.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Paris. 
Alfred  Dreyfus  pursued  his  career  with  success  in 
the  Army. 

2.  Alfred  was  diligent  in  his  studies  if  some- 
what loose  in  his  life  in  his  bachelor  days.  He 
entered  in  1890  the  Ecole  de  Guerre  as  the  67th; 
he  left  it  two  years  later  as  "  No.  9,  very  good." 
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3.  Now  the  governing  body  of  the  French  Army 
is  the  General  Staff,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
ofTJcers  divided  into  several  bureaux  or  depart- 
ments; and  to  be  appointed  a  member  of  this  body 
is  the  great  object  of  the  French  officer's  ambi- 
tion. 

4.  In  1893  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  appointed  proba- 
tioner on  the  General  Staff,  only  eleven  years  after 
Ihe  date  of  his  first  commission,  being  now  in 
the   thirty-fourth   year  of  his  age. 

5.  The  man  Dreyfus  was  not  popular  among  his 
colleagues.  He  was  young,  he  was  successful, 
he  was  rich,  he  was  pushing,  and  he  was  a  son  of 
Israel. 

6.  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  ambitious,  and  in  his  am- 
bition he  wished  to  know  every  one's  business  as 
\ell  as  his  own.  So  he  was  suspect  in  an  office 
wiiere  he  was  the  only  Jew,  and  disliked  as  much 
for  his  virtues  as  for  his  faults. 

T.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  .General  Staff 
Alfred  had  married  his  wife  Lucie,  a  lady  tall  and 
majestic  in  stature,  with  large,  expres.sive  eyes 
and  luxuriant  hair.  And  she  bore  him  two  chil- 
dren, a  son,  Pierre,  and  a  daughter,  Jeanne. 

8.  Everything  smiled  for  them  in  life.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  came  a  clap  of  thunder  so  appal- 
ling that  his  brain  reeled. 
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Chapter  V.— The  Bordereau. 

1  In  those  days  General  Mercier  was  Minister 
of  War  M.  Casimir  Perier  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  Colonel  Saudherr  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
D^P'^rtment  of  the  General  Staff. 

2  Colonel  Sandherr  loved  not  the  sons  of  Israel, 
and  his  heart  was  sore  within  him  that  the  General 
Staff  should  be  defiled  by  the  presence  of  Dreyfus 
the  Jew. 

3.  The     assistant     of     Colonel     Sandherr     was 

C'c  lonel  Henry. 

4.  Now  Henry  was  a  traitor. 

5.  Henry  had  an  accomplice  of  the  name  of 
Esterhazy.  by  whose  aid  no  fewer  than  160  secret 
documents  of  considerable  importance,  including 
detailed  information  as  to  the  French  Mobilisation 
Scheme,  were  sold  to  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen,  the 
German  Military  Attache  at  Paris. 

6.  This  man  Esterhazy  was  a  scoundrel. 

7.  But  he  knew  German,  and  he  knew  Henry. 
From  1876  he  had  been  occasionally  employed  on 
the  General  Staff,  and  Avas  in  a  position  both  to  act 
as  go-between  and  to  need  the  money  the  employ- 
ment secured. 

8.  At  the  end  of  July,  1894,  Colonel  Schwarz- 
koppen received  a  letter,  or  bordereau,  written  by 
Esterhazy.       This   document   begins   thus:  — 

Sir,— Though  I  have  no  news  to  indicate  that  you 
wish  to  see  me,  nevertheless  I  am  sending  you  some  m- 
teresting  items  of  information: —  „    ,      ,„„        j 

1.  A  note  on  the  hydraulic  brake  of  the  120,  and  on 

the  wav  in  which   the  piece  behaved. 

2.  A  note  on  the  covering  troops   (some  modifica- 
tions will  he  entai'cd  by  the  new  plan). 

A  note  on    a    modification    in    artillerj-    forma- 
tions. 
A  note  relative  to  Madagascar. 
The  project  of  a  firing  manual  for  field  artillery, 
March  14,  1894. 
The  last  document  is  verv  difficult  to  procure,  andjl 
can   only  have  it  at  my  disposal    during   a   vc"'   ♦- 
days.    ...  „ 

"  I  am  just  setting  off  to  the  manoeuvres. 

S.  On  August  3.  1894,  Esterhazy  arrived  at 
the  manoeuvres  at  the  camp  of  Chalons. 

10.  When  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen  received  this 
bordereau  at  the  end  of  September,  he  tore  it  up 
into  many  small  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

n.  That  night  the  charwoman  carefully 
gathered  up  the  fragments  from  the  basket  and 
conveyed  them  to  her  friend  at  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  French  General  Staff. 

12.  When  it  was  pieced  together,  the  ofiBcer 
saw  that  it  supplied  the  clue  to  the  person  who 
had  been  betraying  the  secrets  of  France  to  Ger- 
many. 

13.  And  when  Colonel  Sandherr  received  it,  his 
heart  was  lifted  up  within  him  for  joy,  and  he 
raged  like  a  lion  seeking  whom  he  might  devour. 


3. 

4. 
5. 
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Chapter  VI. — Why  Dreyfus  was  Suspected. 

1.  Now  the  clues  supplied  by  the  bordereau  were 
many. 

2.  There  was  first  the  handwriting,  then  there 
was  the  intormatiou  contained  in  it,  and  thirdly 
the  fact  that  the  author  was  one  who  had  started 
for  the  manoeuvres. 

3.  The  traitor  was  presumably  a  member  of  the 
General  Stafl;  as  three  of  his  items  related  to  can- 
non,' he  was  probably  an  artillery  officer,  and  he 
w.s  someone  who  attended  the  manoeuvres  of 
1894. 

4.  Now  there  was  one  member  of  the  General 
Staff  who  naturally  attracted  suspicion.  He  was 
the  newcomer,  Alfred  Dreyfus.  He  was  always 
ferreting  about  acquiring  information;  he  was  an 
artillery  officer;  he  had  information  about  cover- 
ing troops;  he  had  asked  about  Madagascar;  he 
expected  at  one  time  to  attend  the  manoeuvres;  and 
he  was  a  Jew. 

.5.  "  I  have  a  distrust  of  all  Jews,"  said  Colonel 
Sandherr. 

G.  The  head  or  the  sub-head  of  the  Bureau  in 
which  Dreyfus  served  thought  he  saw  a  resem- 
blance between  Dreyfus'  handwriting  and  that  of 
the  bordereau. 

7.  Then  steps  were  taken  to  submit  the  bor- 
dereau and  Dreyfus'  handwriting  to  experts  in 
graphology. 

8.  And  as  there  were  not  wanting  experts  to 
swear  that  the  forgery  of  Richard  Piggott  was 
the  veritable  handwriting  of  C.  S.  Parnell,  so  there 
was  found  one  Bertillon,  Chief  of  the  Service  for 
the  Identification  of  Criminals,  who  at  once  swore 
that  the  bordereau  was  indubitably  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Alfred  Dreyfus. 

9.  But  before  M.  Bertillon  was  discovered,  the 
regular  expert,  Du  Gobert,  of  the  Bank  of  France 
and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  to  whom  the  documents 
had  been  referred,  had  expressed  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau  was 
identical  with  that  of  Dreyfus.  Therefore  he  was 
distrusted  and  M.  Bertillon  employed  in  his  stead. 

10.  By  this  time  Colonel  Henry,  the  accomplice 
of  Esterhazy  and  Colonel  Sandherr's  chief  assis- 
tant, became  aware  of  the  discovery  of  the  bor- 
dereau in  the  writing  of  Esterhazy. 

11.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
shield  himself  and  Esterhazy  to  heap  suspicion 
upon  Alfred  Dreyfus. 

12.  Reports  concerning  the  youthful  escapades 
of  Dreyfus  were  accumulated  to  prove  that  he  had 
all  the  vices. 

1,?.  Every  reference  in  the  secret  dossiers  of  the 
General  Staff  to  anyone  whose  name  began  with 
D.  was  looked  up  and  made  ready  for  use  against 
the  suspected  Jew. 


14.  One  obvious  difBculty  was  the  date  of  the 
bordereau.  Dreyfus  knew  in  May  he  was  not  to  go 
to  the  manoeuvres.  So  they  altered  the  date  of 
the  bordereau  to  April. 

15.  And  so,  all  being  ready,  on  October  15,  1894, 
the  bolt  fell. 

Chapter   \'II. — His  Arrest. 

1.  Commandant  Du  Paty  de  Clam  was  entrusted 
by  Colonel  Sandherr  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
Traitor. 

2.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  present  yourself  at  the 
Ministry  of  War  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  at 
9  a.m.,  to  receive  a  communication  which  con- 
cerns   you." 

3.  So  wrote  Du  Paty  to  Dreyfus.  Dreyfus  came. 
He  found  General  de  Boisdeffre  and  M.  Grebelen 
waiting  him. 

4.  On  his  arrival  Du  Paty  began  to  dictate  to 
Dreyfus  a  letter  containing  words  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  bordereau. 

5.  Dreyfus,  not  understanding  what  it  meant, 
wrote  the  words  dictated  in  a  firm  and  regular 
handwriting. 

G.  ■'  You  tremble,"  said  Du  Paty.  "  Not  so! 
My  fingers  are  cold,"  replied  Dreyfus. 

7.  The  next  moment  M.  Cochefert,  Chef  do  la 
Surete,  and  Henry  the  Traitor,  entered  the  Bareau. 

8.  "  In  the  name  of  the  law,  I  arrest  you,"  said 

M.  Cochefert.  f 

9.  "  But  why?  What  does  it  mean?  I  do  not 
understand,"  cried  Dreyfus.      "  I  am  innocent." 

10.  "  You  know  well  enough,"  said  Du  Paty. 
"  Your  treason  is  discovered." 

11.  Then  Henry  the  Traitor  seized  Dreyfus  the 
Scapegoat  by  the  arm  and  led  him  away  to  prison. 

12.  So  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  thrust  into  the 
Cherche-Midi  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
on  the  15th  October,  1894,  into  a  cell  prepared  for 
him  the  previous  day  by  the  direct  order  of  General 
Mercier,  who  had  signed  the  warrant  for  his  arrest 
on  October  14,  before  the  interview  with  Du  Paty 
de  Clam. 

Chapter  VIII. — In  Prison,  and  Du   Paty  de  Clam 
Visited   Him. 

1.  Now  the  keeper  of  the  Cherche-Midl  prison 
was  a  just  man  named  Forzinetti. 

2.  He  says:  "  I  found  Captain  Dreyfus  terribly 
excited.  He  seemed  to  be  out  of  his  mind,  with 
bloodshot  eyes.  He  had  upset  everything  in  his 
cell.  '  Give  me,'  he  cried,  repeatedly,  '  writing 
materials  that  I  may  appeal  to  the  Minis',  r  of 
War."  But  I  was  expressly  forbidden  to  allow 
him  to  have  either  pen  or  paper." 

3.  "My  brain  reels."  he  said.  "I  am  accused  of 
the  most  monstrous  crime  a  soldier  can  commit. 
I  feel  myself  the  plaything  of  a  dreadful  night- 
mare.      I   brood  over  this  matter  till    I   literally 
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choke.  No  physical  suffering  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  moral  anguish  that  I  feel  whenever  my 
thoughts  hark  back  to  this  monstrous  accusation." 

4.  Forzinetti  wrote,  "  From  the  corridor  one 
heard  him  groan,  cry  out,  talk  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  always  protesting  his  innocence.  He 
threw  himself  against  the  furniture,  against  the 
walls,  and  appeared  unconscious  of  the  injuries 
he  inflicted  on  himself." 

5.  When  prostrated  with  suffering  and  fatigue 
he  flung  himself  without  undressing  on  his  bed. 
He  took  no  solid  food  for  nine  days,  and  his  sleep 
was  haunted  by  horrible  nightmares. 

6.  On  the  third  day  after  his  arrest,  the  frenzied 
prisoner  had  a  visitor.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  came 
to  see  if  he  could  entangle  him  in  his  talk,  or  be- 
guile him  into  an  admission  of  guilt.  Every  day 
he  came,  and  every  day  he  went  away  baffled. 

7.  For  the  innocent  man  wOuld  not  confess  a 
crime  which  he  had  never  committed. 

8.  All  this  time  no  precise  statement  of  the 
chargi,  ..gainst  him  was  ever  furnished  him,  nor 
was  he  allowed  to  communicate  with  anyone  but 
Du  Paty  de  Clam  and  his  gaoler  till  December  5. 

9.  Meanwhile  Du  Paty  de  Clam  varied  his  visits 
of  Inquisition  to  the  cell  in  the  Cherche-Midi  by 
domiciliary  visits  of  intimidation  to  Madame  Drey- 
fus. 


10.  Without  legal  warrant  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
ransacked  the  house  of  Dreyfus  in  the  rain  search 
for  incriminating  papers. 

11.  Madame  Dreyfus  in  vain  implored  him  to 
give  her  information  as  to  what  her  husband  had 
done,  and  whither  they  had  carried  him. 

12.  "  Your  husband,"  said  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  "  is 
a  traitor,  a  scoundrel,  a  coward,  who  practises 
untold  debauchery,  for  he  is  as  false  to  you  as  he  is 
to  his  country.  If  you  say  a  word  as  to  his  arrest 
you  will  be  overwhelmed  in  ruin." 

13.  All  this,  and  more  also,  did  Du  Paty  de 
Clam  say  to  the  distracted  wife  on  the  first  day 
of  his  perquisition.  He  repeated  it  the  next  day 
and  the  next;  and  for  seventeen  days  he  continued 
to  fill  the  poor  woman's  ears  with  denunciations  of 
her  husband. 

14.  But  during  all  this  time  neither  Alfred  nor 
Lucie  Dreyfus  wavered  a  hair's-breadth  from  their 
assertion  of  his  innocence. 

15.  And  Forzinetti  being  asked  by  General  Mer- 
cier  on  October  24  for  his  opinion,  replied  without 
hesitation.  "  They  are  gone  off  on  a  false  scent; 
this  officer  is  not  guilty." 

16.  Nevertheless,  General  Mercier,  then  Minister 
of  War,  on  November  28,  when  Dreyfus  was  still 
waiting  trial,  sent  to  the  "  Figaro  "  a  statement 
that  he  had  the  most  positive  proofs  of  Dreyfus' 
treason,  and  that  "  the  guilt  of  this  officer  is  abso- 
lutely certain." 

Chapter  IX. — "  Letters  of  an  Innocent." 

1.  Not  until  December  5  was  the  accused  man 
permitted  to  write  to  his  wife.  Then  he  poured 
out  his  soul  to  her  in  daily  epistles. 

2.  "  I  embrace  you  a  thousand  times,  as  I  love 
you.  as  I  adore  you.  My  darling  Lucie.  A  thou- 
sand kisses  for  the  children.  I  don't  dare  to 
speak  to  you  more  at  length  about  them,  for  the 
tears  come  into  my  eyes  when  I  think  of  them." 

3.  "  I  have  hopes  in  God  and  in  justice;  the 
truth  will  end  by  declaring  itself.  My  conscience 
is  calm  and  quiet,  it  reproaches  me  with  nothing." 
So  he  wrote  on  December  5. 

4.  "My  life  has  now  but  one  single  aim,  and  that 
is  to  discover  the  wretch  who  has  betrayed  his 
country.  Ah,  if  I  only  had  hold  of  the  wretch  who 
has  not  only  betrayed  his  country  but  has  also 
tried  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  infamy  on  me.  I 
hardly  know  what  torture  I  would  invent  by  way 
of  making  him  expiate  the  moments  through  which 
he  has  made  me  pass.  If  need  be  we  must  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  discover  the  wretch." 

5.  Hope  cheered  him  to  the  last.  "  I  shall  have 
to  deal  with  soldiers  who  will  listen  to  me  and 
will  understand  me.  The  conviction  of  my  in- 
nocence will  make  its  way  to  their  hearts.  They 
will  see  my  face.  They  will  read  my  soul.  De- 
voted to  my  country,  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  So 
sleep  quietly,   my  darling,   and   ao  not  be  at  all 
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anxious."  And  visions  of  being  once  more  locked 
in  each  other's  arms  lit  up  the  gloom  of  these 
■■  sad  dark  days." 

6.  And  so,  buoyed  up  by  false  hope,  Dreyfus 
awaited  his  doom. 

Chapter  X.— The  Court  Martial. 

1.  Now  when  the  time  came  for  the  trial  of 
Dreyfus,  the  date  was  fixed  for  December  13,  and 
seven  otticers,  including  Colonel  Maurel  as  pre- 
sident, were  appointed  as  judgjs. 

2.  Even  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Court  Drey- 
fus expected  his  acquittal.  Strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  innocence,  he  went  to  the  Court 
a  soldier,  to  be  judged  by  soldiers. 

3.  The  defence  of  Dreyfus  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  .Maitre  Demange. 

4.  When  the  Court  opened,  Commandant  Bris- 
set,  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  as  Commissary 
of  the  Government  demanded  that  the  case  should 
be  heard  with  closed  doors. 

5.  Maitre  Demange  protested,  but  was  silenced. 
For,  said  President  Maurel,  "  there  are  other  in- 
terests at  stake  than  those  merely  of  accusation 
and  of  defence." 

6.  So  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  prosecution 
proceeded. 

7.  The  Acte  d'Accusation,  taking  note  of  Drey- 
fus' odd  behaviour  in  working  after  hours,  even 
without  leave,  says  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
he  might,  without  being  seen  by  anyone,  have 
made  his  way  into  bureaux  with  improper  motives. 

8.  The  same  Acte  noting  that  Dreyfus,  in  giv- 
ing up  his  keys,  asked  Du  Paty  to  search  every- 
where, for  he  would  find  nothing,  remarks  that  this 
was  true,  which  was  a  clear  proof  that  every- 
thing compromising  had  already  been  hidden  or 
destroyed! 

9.  Further,  it  is  alleged  that  he  persistently  de- 
nied his  guilt,  and  protested  against  the  charge 
brought  against  him.  "  When  hard  pressed,  he 
gets  out  of  it  without  much  difficulty,  thanks  to  the 
supple  character  of  his  mind." 

10.  He  was  accused  of  gambling;  but  instead  of 
proof,  the  prosecution  remarked  that  gamblers, 
not  being  Tery  respectable,  their  evidence  migbt 
be  suspect — "  therefore  we  have  refrained  from 
hearing  them." 

11.  The  only  piece  of  evidence  was  the  border- 
eau, which  it  was  declared  "  offers  a  perfect  re- 
semblance to  the  authentic  writing  of  Captain 
Dreyfuf." 

12.  The  only  important  witnesses  against  him 
were  the  experts  in  handwriting,  of  whom  two  con- 
demned him  while  three  were  uncertain,  and  Du 
Paty  de  Clam  and  Henry. 

13.  The  "  evidence  "  of  Du  Paty  de  Clam  was  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  accused,  suggesting  that 

everything  that  had  been  stolen  and  betrayed  to 


the  Germans,  even  when  he  was  at  the  school  at 
Bourges,  must  be  set  down  to  his  discredit, 

14.  But  Colonel  Henry's  evidence  was  more 
Qoncise.  He  himself  being  the  traitor,  denounced 
Drej  fus  to  the  Court.  He  detailed  the  facts  prov- 
ing the  betrayal  of  secrets,  the  money  for  which 
he  (.Henry  himself)  had  received  and  divided  with 
Esterhazy,  and  then  turning  to  Dreylus,  he  ex- 
claimed, ■•  Behold  the  Traitorl" 

15.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  all  the  false- 
swearing  of  the  conspirators,  the  judges  were 
troubled  in  their  minds,  and  hesitated  about  con- 
demning an  innocent  man. 

16.  So  it  was  decided  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
conspiracy  to  secure  the  ruin  of  Dreyfus  by  stab- 
bing him  in  the  back. 

Chapter  XI.— The  Secret  Dossier. 

1.  The  accused  has  a  right  to  be  informed  of 
all  the  evidence  on  which  his  condemnation  is 
demanded. 

2.  Otherwise,  secret  and  unsifted  calumnies 
communicated  secretly  to  the  judges  might  secure 
the  condemnation  of  the  most  innocent  of  men. 

3.  When  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  was  over, 
and  the  judges  had  retired  into  their  chamber 
of  consultation.  General  Mercier  sent  for  Du  Paty 
de  Clam. 

4.  "  Take  this  secret  dossier,"  said  the  Minister 
of  War,  "'  take  it  quickly  to  the  President  of  the 
Court  Martial,  and  tell  him  I  give  him  a  moral 
order  to  read  its  contents  to  the  judges  after  the 
trial  has  clo.sed  and  the  last  word  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  counsel  has  been  spoken;  then  bring  it 
hither  again." 

5.  Now  the  secret  dossier  had  been  made  up  by 
Colonel  Sandherr  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
all  hope  of  the  escape  of  the  innocent  accused. 

6.  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  knowing  well  the  contents 
of  the  secret  package,  hastened  to  do  the  bidding 
of  his  chief. 

7.  Colonel  Maurel  opened  the  packet  and  read 
the  first  document.  "  What  need  have  we  of 
further  evidence?"  he  thought;  and  passed  the 
documents  on  to  his  fellow  judges. 

8.  The  documents  were  then  read  aloud  in  the 
hearing  of  all,  the  President  making  a  comment 
upon  each. 

9.  When  the  hearing  was  finished,  the  guilt  of 
Dreyfus  appeared  to  be  clear,  as  these  secret  docu- 
ments were  assumed  to  be  true. 

10.  So  he  was  unanimously  condemned  by  the 
seven  judges  on  the  strength  of  the  "  evidence  " 
illegally  communicated  to  them  by  the  Minister  of 
War.  The  sealed  packet  having  done  its  work  was 
sent  back  to  its  author,  and  Dreyfus  was  sentenced 
to  the  doom  of  a  Traitor. 

11.  But  after  five  years  and  infinite  labour  it 
was  disccvcr^d  that  these  secret  documents  were 
false  and  forged. 
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12.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Frey- 
staiter,  a  brave  and  honest  officer  of  marine  in- 
fantry who  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  first 
court  martial  and  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
second,  the  secret  documents  were  four  in  number. 

13.  The  first  was  the  commentary  by  Du  Paty 
de  Clam,  or  biographical  notice  of  Dreyfus,  in 
which,  on  the  authority  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  General  Staff,  Dreyfus  was  saddled 
with  the  guilt  of  betraying  secrets  about  a  shell 
while  at  Bourges,  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre,  and  again 
at  the  General  Staff. 

14.  This  commentary  or  biography  was  so  scan- 
dalously stuffed  with  lies  that  General  Mercier  no 
sooner  received  it  back  than  he  carefully  destroyed 
it,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  assassin  buries  the 
bloodstained  dagger  with  M'hich  he  has  slain  his 
victim. 

15.  But  a  copy  had  been  taken,  and  it  remained 
undiscovered  in  the  Intelligence  Department  till 
18i47.  No  sooner  was  this  known  than  General 
Gonse,  by  order  of  General  de  Boisdeffre,  sent  it  to 
General  Mercier,  then  out  of  ofBce,  by  whom  it 
was  promptly  burned. 

16.  The  second  and  third  documents  were 
letters  from  Panizzardi,  the  Italian  Military  At- 
tache, Lo  Schwarzkoppen,  the  German,  in  one  of 
which    reference    was    made    to    "  ce  canaille    de 
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I) ,"  who  had  supplied  plans  of  Nice,  and  who 

was  decidedly  becoming  too  exacting. 

17.     It  was  sugges'ted  that  "ce  canaille  de  D ,'' 

whose  charming  wife  the  attaches  went  on  to  say 
they  had  entertained  at  "  petits  soupers,"  was 
Dreyfus. 

IS.  Now  Madame  Dreyfus  had  never  met  either 
of  the  attaches,  and  it  was  well  known  at  the  War 
Office  that  "  ce  canaille  de  D "  was  not  Drey- 
fus, but  another  man. 

19.  This  was  subsequently  admitted,  even  by 
Colonel  Henry.  Captain  Cuignet,  giving  evidence 
for  the  War  Office  before  the  Court  of 
Cassation  last  year,  expressly  swore  that 
the  expression  "  ce  canaille  de  D "  had  no  re- 
ference to  Dreyfus. 

.?0.     Nevertheless    the    letters    relating    to    this 

"  canaille  de  D "  were  put  into  Dreyfus'  dossier 

as  proof  positive  that  he,  Dreyfus,  whose  name  at 
least  began  with  the  same  letter,  was  a  traitor. 

21.  The  fourth  document  was  from  a  foreign 
military  attache  distinctly  affirming  the  guilt  of 
Dreyfus. 

22.  Now  this  foreign  military  attache  was 
Colonel  Panizzardi,  who  never  sent  any  such  des- 
patch as  that  produced  to  secure  the  conviction. 

23.  The  telegram  ■which  he  actually  sent  to 
Rome  ran  thus:  "  Dreyfus  arrested.  If  the  Cap- 
tain has  had  no  relations  with  you  it  will  be  well 
to  instruct  the  ambassador  to  make  an  official 
dementi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  comments  of  the 
press.' 

24.  In  deciphering  the  telegram  which  the 
Freuch  had  intercepted,  they  misread  the  last 
clause  to  mean  "  our  emissary  is  warned." 

'2b.  But  instead  of  commuuicating  this  telegram 
to  the  Court,  all  that  the  judges  were  told  was 
that  the  despatch  ran:  •'  Dreyfus  arrested.  Emis- 
sary informed.      Precautions  taken." 

26.  Subsequently  this  was  expanded  by  Du  Paty 
de  Clam  into  the  following  explicit  assertion  of 
Dreyfus'  guilt:— "Captain  Dreyfus  is  arrested. 
The  Minister  of  War  has  proof  of  his  relations 
with  Germany.      All  our  precautions  are  taken." 

27.  Thus  it  was  that  Dreyfus  was  convicted 
and  Dreyfus  was  condemned  on  false  evidence, 
secretly  and  illegally  communicated  to  the  Court, 
the  real  nature  of  which  has  only  this  year  been 
brought  to  light. 

Chapter  XII.— Condemned. 

1.  The  heart  of  Dreyfus  sank  within  him  as  the 
sentence  was  pronounced. 

2.  In  spite  of  everything,  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  he  had  hoped  that  some  providential 
chance  would  bring  about  the  discovery  of  the  true 
culprit. 

3.  When  the  blow  fell  he  wrote  to  his  wife:  "  I 
shall  bear  up  under  it.  for  I  have  promised  you  that 
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I  will.  1  shall  draw  the  siicugih  which  is  still 
necessary  for  me  from  your  love,  from  the  affec- 
tion of  all  of  you,  from  the  thought  of  my  darling 
children,  from  the  last  hope  that  the  truth  will 
be  found  out.  I  must  needs  feel  your  affection 
irradiating  me  all   round." 

4.  Jie  appealed  to  the  High  Military  Council, 
which  rejected  his  appeal  without  examining  it. 

5.  He  wrote  to  his  counsel,  "  I  shall  march  to 
meet  this  awful  punishment  which  is  worse  than 
death,  my  head  upright  without  a  blush.  I  would 
certainly  a  thousand  limes  have  preferred  death. 
But  you  have  indicated  to  me  my  duty,  dear 
Maitrt,  and  I  cannot  avoid  it  whatever  the  torture 
that  awaits  me." 

6.  On  the  last  day  of  1894,  Uu  Paty  de  Clam 
•came  to  suggest  on  the  part  of  General  Mercier 
that  Dreyfus  had  perhaps  only  wished  to  set  a 
trap,  and  then  found  himself  caught  in  the  wheels. 

7.  To  whom  Dreyfus  answered,  "  I  have  never 
had  any  relations  with  any  agent  or  attache;  I 
have  never  given  myself  to  any  decoying;  I  am  in- 
nocent." 

8.  "  If  you  are  really  innocent,"  said  Du  Paty  de 
Clam,  "  you  undergo  the  most  awful  martyrdom 
of  all  the  ages."  '^I  am  that  martyr,"  replied  Drey- 
fus, •'  and  I  hope  the  future  will  show  you  that 
I  am." 

9.  Three  days  later  he  wrote  to  his  wife:  "  Con- 
tinue your  investigations  without  truce  and  with- 
out respite.  When  I  am  gone,  try  to  persuade 
everyone  that  they  must  not  flag  or  halt  in  the 
^uest." 

10.  And  to  the  Minister  of  War  he  wrote:  "  I 
am  condemned.  I  have  no  favour  to  ask.  But  in 
the  name  of  my  honour,  which  I  hope  will  one  day 
be  restored  to  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  entreat  you 
to  pursue  your  inquiries.  When  I  am  gone  let 
them  ever  inquire.  It  is  the  only  favour  I  beg  of 
you." 

Chapter  XIII.— The  Alleged  Confession. 

1.  On  the  morning  of  January  5th,  1895,  Cap- 
tain Lebrun-Renaud  conducted  Alfred  Dreyfus  to 
the  courc-yard  of  the  Military  School,  which  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  degradation. 

2.  When  they  were  in  the  room  together  before 
starting,  Dreyfus  exclaimed:  "I  am  innocent,  ab- 
solutely innocent!  I  will  declare  it  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  people;  that  is  the  cry  of  my  con- 
science." 

3.  Then,  as  they  talked  together,  Dreyfus  said, 
"  The  Minister  knows  I  am  innocent.  Du  Paty 
de  Clam  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  had  not  given 
up  documents  of  no  importance  in  order  to  obtain 
others  in  exchange.  '  No,'  I  replied;  '  I  was  ab- 
solutely innocent.'  I  desire  the  whole  matter  to 
he  cleared  up.  In  two  or  three  years  I  hope  my 
innocence  will  be  proved." 


4.  This  he  said,  trusting  the  glozing  assurances 
of  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  who  said  that  the  inquiries 
would  be  continued. 

5.  But  Captain  Lebrun-Renaud,  remembering 
only  the  question  put  by  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  reported 
that  Dreyfus  had  said,  '"  The  Minister  of  War 
knows  very  well  that  if  1  communicated  documents 
to  Germany,  it  was  to  have  more  important  ones." 

(;.  That  very  day  the  "  Temps  "  reported  that 
Dreyfus  had  said,  "  1  am  innocent.  If  1  have 
given  documents  to  the  foreigners,  it  was  only  as 
a  bait  to  tempt  them  into  giving  up  more  impor- 
tant ones.  In  three  years  the  truth  will  be  known, 
and  the  Minister  of  War  himself  will  take  up  my 
cause.'" 

7.  General  Morcier  heard  of  this  alleged  confes- 
sion, but  took  no  steps  to  verify  it  or  to  obtain 
further  information  from  the  condemned.  He 
was  at  the  time  writing  letters  protesting  his  in- 
nocence. "  It  did  not  occur  to  me,"  said  General 
Mercier,  "  to  take  any  further  steps." 

8.  And  so  the  matter  remained  until  when  the 
demand  for  revision  arose,  the  alleged  confession 
was  used  by  the  Government  as  a  conclusive  con- 
firmation of  the  justice  of  the  verdict. 

Chapter  XIV.— The  Degradation. 

1.  At  nine  of  the  clock  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, January  5th,  1895,  Alfred  Dreyfus  underwent 
the  ceremony  of  public  degradation  In  the  square 
of  the  Military  School. 

2.  After  the  roll  of  drums  and  blare  of  bugles, 
the  sentence  was  read  out  to  him,  condemning  him 
to  military  degradation  and  life-long  imprisonment 
in  a  fortified  station. 

3.  Then  said  General  Darras  in  the  hearing  of 
all  the  troops  in  the  square  and  of  all  the  crowd 
outside,  "  Dreyfus,  you  are  unworthy  to  bear  arms. 
In  the  name  of  the  French  people  we  degrade  you." 

4.  Dreyfus,  raising  both  arms  to  heaven,  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  am  innocent.  I  swear  that 
I  am  innocent.      '  Vive  la  France!'  " 

5.  But  the  vast  crowd  outside  roared  savagely, 
"  Death  to  the  traitor!       Death!" 

6.  As  the  adjutant  was  tearing  off  the  stripes 
and  culls  and  all  distinctive  marks  of  the  uniform. 
Dreyfus  cried  again,  "  On  the  heads  of  my  wife  and 
children,  I  swear  that  I  am  innocent.  I  swear  it. 
'  V'ivo  la  France!'  " 

7.  Then  his  sword  was  taken  from  him  and 
snapped  across  the  adjutant's  knee.  As  the  broken 
fragments  were  flung  with  the  scabbard  and  sword- 
belt  to  the  ground,  Dreyfus  cried,  "  You  degrade 
an  innocent  man!" 

S.  Gunners  with  naked  swords,  preceded  by  two 
officers,  led  Dreyfus  in  penitential  march  along  the 
front  of  the  troops  lately  his  comrades. 

9.  Dreyfus,  with  head  erect,  and  feeling  all 
around  him  the  scorn  of  the  crowd,  was  marched 
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close  to  the  railings,  behind  which  the  mob  was 
massed. 

10.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  multitude  waxed  ex- 
ceeding violent.  A  tempest  of  hisses  greeted  him. 
Inaudible  in  the  tumult  Dreyfus  turned  towards  the 
crowd  and  declared,  "  I  am  innocent!  '  Vive  la 
France!'  " 

11.  And  the  crowd  replied  to  his  unheard  pro- 
test: "A  mort!      A  mort!" 

12.  The  procession  reached  the  reporters,  the 
ears  of  the  nation. 

13.  Eagerly  he  said  to  them,  "  You  will  tell  the 
whole  of  France  that  I  am  innocent!" 

14.  But  they  replied  with  cries  of  "  Poltroon! 
Triitor!      Judas!" 

15.  Dreyfus  drew  himself  up  proudly  and  an- 
swered, "  You  have  not  the  right  to  insult  me!" 

16.  Whereat  they  yelled  yet  the  more:  "  Filthy 
Jew;  you  know  very  well  you  are  not  innocent!" 

17.  And  all  the  while  the  howling  mob  chanted 
savagely  its  monotone,  "  Death  to  the  Traitor! 
Death!" 

18.  Dreyfus  still  with  head  erect,  but  with  some- 
what tottering  steps,  completed  his  march  to  the 
prison  van,  into  which  he  disappeared. 

19.  Nor  was  he  seen  again  by  his  fellowmen 
— other  than  his  gaolers— for  five  years. 

PART  II.— VINDICATION. 

Chapter  I.— The  Buried  Alive. 

1.  In  those  days  Casimir-Perier  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  France,  and  M.  Faure  was  elected  in 
his  stead. 

2.  Dreyfus,  Instead  of  being  confined  in  a  forti- 
fied place,  was  transported  to  the  Devil's  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  in  South  America. 

3.  And  for  more  than  a  year  he  remained  ap- 
parently forgotten  by  all  except  his  family. 

4.  His  health  suffered,  malaria  tormented  him, 
and  the  quinine  taken  to  banish  fever  injured  his 
digestion.  Nervous,  sleepless,  lodged  in  a  small 
cabin  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  surrounded  by  an 
iron  palisade,  and  constantly  watched  by  sentinels 
with  loaded  rifles,  innocent  of  an  abominable  ci'ime 
the  mere  thought  of  which  was  revolting  to  him, 
he  suffered  the  most  appaling  moral  martyrdom 
that  can  be  dreamt  of. 

5.  With  the  monotony  of  a  phonograph,  he  re- 
peated in  all  his  letters  the  one  unvarying  asser- 
tion of  his  innocence:  "  I  never  was,  I  am  not,  and 
I  cannot  possibly  be  the  culprit." 

6.  Ministers  and  presidents  received  from  time 
to  time  letters  containing  a  supreme  cry  of  appeal 
from  a  Frenchman,  a  father,  who  now  for  years 
has  lain  on  a  bed  of  torture,  a  cry  which  was 
ever  the  same — namely,  for  the  truth  on  this  ter- 
rible drama,  for  the  unmasking  of  the  man  or  men 
who  committed  the  infamous  crime. 
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and   clasps, 
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7.     But  they  paid  no 
treaties  than  if  they  had  never  heard  them^ 

8  Only  when  agitation  began  to  make  itself 
felt  in  France  they  redoubled  their  seventies^ 

q  M  Lebon,  Colonial  Minister  m  1896,  or- 
dered the  prisoner  to  be  put  in  irons.  The  irons 
were  two  heavy  rings,  with  hinges 
They  were  connected  with  a  rod  of 
winch  branched  at  right  angles  another  rod  with  a 
clasp  at  the  end  that  could  be  fastened  to  the 
bed  with  a  padlock.  One  could  turn  on  ones 
side  painfully,  but  not  bend  one's  legs,  and  it  was 
very  hard  to  sit  up  in  the  bed. 

10  "  I  will  not  please  them  by  dying,"  Dreyfus 
said'a  thousand  times.  And  by  iron  power  of  will 
he  conquered  his  ill-health,  and  kept  death  at  bay 
in  his  living  grave,  sustained  by  the  hope  that 
some  day  he  would  vindicate  his  good  name. 

11.  But  it  was  not  till  after  five  years  passed 
that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  and  Alfred  Drey- 
fus the  buried  alive  became  once  more  a  living 
man  among  living  men. 

Chapter  II.— Picquart  and  the  "  Petit  Bleu." 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Colonel  Sandherr 
resigned,  and  Colonel  Picquart  was  appointed  in 
his  stead. 

2.  On  July  1st,  189-5,  when  Colonel  Sandherr 
handed  over  the  service  to  his  successor,  he  said: 
*'  General  de  Boisdeffre  is  very  much  occupied  in 
hunting  up  documents  concerning  Dreyfus,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  the  affair  is  ended.  Besides,  if  the 
question  ever  comes  up  again,  you  have  only  to 
ask  Henry  for  the  secret  dossier  of  this  case 
and  you  will  be  convinced  on  the  subject  of  Drey- 
fus' guilt." 

3.  At  the  end  of  March,  1896,  thirty-two  small 
fragments  of  petit  bleu,  or  telegram-card,  were 
brought  to  the  War  Ofiice  by  the  charwoman  of 
the  German  Embassy.  Commandant  Lauth 
gummed  them  together  and  brought  the  result 
to  Colonal  Picquart. 

4.  The  petit  bleu,  was  addressed  to  M.  le  Com- 
mandant Esterhazy,  27,  Rue  de  la  Bienfeasance. 
Paris.       On  the  other  side  there  was  written:  — 

I  await  before  everything  a  more  detailed  explana- 
tion than  what  you  gave  me  the  other  day  with  regard 
to  the  question  at  issue.  In  consequence,  1  beg  you 
to  frive  it  me  in  writing,  .so  that  I  may  judge  if  I  can 
continue  my  relations  with  the  firm  R.  or  not. 

5.  Now,  who  and  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  Esterhazy,  who  was  in  confidential  corres- 
pondence with  the  German  Embassy? 

6.  Colonel  Picquart  discovered  that  he  was  a 
man  debauched,  violent,  impecunious,  and  inquisi- 
tive; and  reporting  this  to  his  superior  officer. 
General  Gonse,  was  ordered  to  continue  his  re- 
searches. 

7.  He  obtained  samples  of  Esterhazy's  writing, 
and  discovered  that  the  handwriting  was  identical 
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^  itli  that  of  the  bordereau,  for  writing  which  Drey- 
fus v/aa  on  the  Devil's  Isle. 

8.  M.  Bertillon,  who  had  sworn  the  bordereau 
was  in  the  writing  of  Dreyfus,  now  declare!  that 
Esterhazy's  letters  were  veritable  facsimiles  ot 
the  cali;',rayLy  of  the  bordereau. 

9.  Other  evidence  led  Picquart  to  press  for  the 
arrest  of  Esterhazy.       Gonse,  his  superior,   hesi 
tated. 

10.  Then  Picquart  wrote  to  Gonse  and  said.  "  If 
we  lose  too  much  time,  the  initiative  will  be  taken 
by  outsiders,  and  that,  apart  from  loftier  con- 
siderations, will  put  us  in  an  odious  light." 

11.  But  Gonse  replied,  "  Prudence,  prudence  I 
You  see  the  word  which  you  must  always  have  be- 
fore your  eyes." 

12.  On  September  14,  Picquart  wrote,  "  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  assure  you  once  more  that  it  is 
necessary  to  act  at  once.  If  we  wait  any  longer 
we  shall  be  taken  by  surprise,  shut  up  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  extricate 
ourselves,  and  in  which  we  shall  no  longer  And 
the  means  of  establishing  the  real  truth." 

13.  The  next  day  Gonse  said,  "  What  does  it 
matter  to  you  if  this  Jew  is  in  the  He  du  Diable?" 

14.  "  But,"  replied  Picquart,  "if  he  is  innocent?" 

15.  '"What!"  exclaimed  General  Gonse,  "would 
you  go  back  upon  that  trial?  It  would  be  an 
awful  story.  Generals  Mercier  and  Saussier  were 
involved  in  it." 

16.  "My  General,  he  is  innocent,  and  that  is 
sufficient  reason  for  going  back  upon  it.  But 
from  another  point  of  view,  if  the  family  find  the 
true  culprit,  how  shall  we  look  then?" 

17.  And  General  Gonse  replied,  "  Oh,  if  you  say 
nothing,  no  one  will  know  anything  about  it!" 

18.  Then  said  Colonel  Picquart  in  wrath,  "  My 
General,  what  you  say  is  abominable.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  do,  but,  in  any  case,  I  shall  not 
carry  this  secret  with  me  into  my  tomb."  And 
so  saying  he  left  the  room. 

19.  His  mind  was  made  up. 

Chapter  III. — Our  Friends  the  Enemy. 

1.  It  has  been  well  said  by  them  of  old  time  that 
our  enemies  render  us  better  service  than  our 
friends. 

2.  Or"  which  the  most  famous  recent  illustration 
is  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Dreyfus  by 
his  enemy  the  "  Eclair,"  which,  on  September  14th, 
under  the  heading  of  "  The  Traitor,"  began  the 
process  which  led  to  his  release  by  publishing  an 
article  intended  to  seal  his  doom. 

3.  For  the  "  Eclair,"  in  its  zeal  to  destroy  Drey- 
fus, for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  world 
that  his  conviction  had  been  secured  by  the  illegal 
communication  of  secret  unsifted  evidence  to  his 

judges  after  his  case  was  closed. 


4.  This  afforded  Madame  Dreyfus  ground  for 
her  first  petition  for  Revision,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  publication  of  the  first  Dreyfusard  pam- 
phlet, "  The  Truth  about  the  Dreyfus  Affair,"  by 
M.  Bernard  Lazare. 

5.  The  ball  had  been  set  rolling.  Where  there 
is  movement  there  is  hope.  And  the  "  Eclair  " 
had  all  unwittingly  begun  the  rehabilitation  of 
Dreyfus. 

6.  The  good  work  was  continued  by  the 
"  Matin,"  which,  "  in  order  to  slop  all  pity  for 
Dreyfus,"  published  on  November  10th,  189t;,  for 
the  first  lime,  a  facsimile  of  the  bordereau  "  writ- 
ten with  Dreyfus'  own  hand." 

7.  As  it  was  written  by  Esterhazy,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  facsimile  of  the  bordereau  led  directly 
to  his  identification. 

S.  No  sooner  had  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen  seen 
the  "  Matin  "  than  he  said  to  Panizzardi,  "  My  man 
is  caught;  it  is  his  writing."  Esterhazy  fled  to 
Rouen. 

9.  But  it  was  nearly  twelve  months  before  the 
identity  of  his  handwriting  with  that  of  the  bor- 
dereau convinced  M.  de  Castro,  his  stockbroker, 
that  his  client  was  its  author,  and  so  led  to  his 
public  identification. 

Chapter  IV.— The  Chose  Jugee. 

1.  It  was  on  November  18,  eight  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  bordereau  in  the  "  Matin,"  and 
two  mouths  after  the  revelation  of  the  "Eclair,"  that 
the  French  Government  took  the  fatal  false  step 
from  which  all  the  subsequent  trouble  arose. 

2.  Replying  to  an  interpellation  on  the  sub- 
ject. General  Billot  declared  that  justice  was  done. 
Everything  was  in  order,  the  Court  had  regularly 
and  unanimously  condemned  Dreyfus.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Revision  had  unanimously  rejected  his  ap- 
peal. "  Consequently  it  is  a  chose  jugee,  and  it 
Is  not  permitted  to  anyone  to  go  back  on  his  trial." 

3.  Instantly  Esterhazy  came  back  to  Paris.  At 
the  same  time  Colonel  Picquart  was  despatched  on 
a  mission  which  left  the  Intelligence  Department 
in  full  charge  of  the  forger  and  traitor.  Colonel 
Henry. 

4.  Henceforth  to  all  arguments,  entreaties,  re- 
presentations, the  French  Government  was  deaf. 
"  Chose  jugee!  Chose  jugee!"  was  the  answer  and 
the  only  answer  to  all  the  demands  for  a  rehearing 
of  the  case. 

5.  Now  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  and  the 
sentence  that  sent  Jesus  to  Calvary  were  also 
cboses  jugees.  But  the  judgment  of  mankind  has 
revised  the  verdict  of  the  Athenians  and  the  de- 
cision of  Pilate. 

Chapter  V.— Forgery  in  High  Places. 
1.     Henry,  knowing  his  own  guilt,  and  dreading 
exposure,   bethought   him   of  a  simple  method   of 
strengthening  the  case  against  Dreyfus. 
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2.  Before  General  Billot's  declaration  about  the 
chose  jugee,  Henry  set  to  work  to  manufacture 
letters  forging  the  handwriting  of  fanizzardi,  the 
Italian  military  attache,  whose  genuine  letter  al- 
luding to  "  ce  canaille  de  D "  was  in  the  secret 

dosfier. 

3.  He  provided  the  ruled  paper  and  the  blue 
pencil.  But  Lemercier-Picard,  a  disgraced  police- 
man, did  the  forging.  He  did  it  clumsily  enough, 
constructing  a  series  of  alleged  letters  in  which 
Dreyfus  was  expressly  named,  apparently  by  the 

person  who  had  referred  to  "  ce  canaille  de  D ." 

This  he  did,  as  General  Gonse  declared  at  Rennes, 
to  have  "  fresh  proof  against  Dreyfus." 

4.  Then,  having  provided  Henry  with  his  forged 
documents,  Lemercier-Picard  went  to  Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen  and  sold  to  him  the  information 
of  what  had  been  done. 

5.  Henry  being  now  supreme  at  the  Intelligence 
Department,  began  to  scheme  how  to  destroy  not 
only  Dreyfus,  but  Picquart,  whose  post  he  held. 

6.  Picquart  had  proved  impervious  to  pressure. 
"  If  you  tell  nobody,"  said  General  Gonse,  "  no- 
thing will  be  known."  "  That  is  abominable," 
answered  Picquart;  "  I  will  not  carry  this  secret 
with  me  to  the  grave." 

7.  So  it  was  resolved  to  hurry  him  to  his  grave 
before  he  could  disburden  himself  of  his  secret. 

8.  So  Picquart  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
along  the  most  exposed  frontier  of  Tunis — a  mis- 
sion so  purposeless  and  so  perilous  that  the  Gen- 
•eral  on  the  spot,  not  understanding  that  Picquart 
was  sent  to  be  killed  like  Uriah  the  Hittite,  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  proceed  further  than  Gabes. 

9.  Murder,  therefore,  having  failed,  Henry  re- 
sorted once  more  to  forgery,  in  order  to  manufac- 
ture evidence  which  might  consign  Picquart  to  a 
living  grave. 

10.  When  Henry  was  at  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, the  art  of  destroying  reputations  by  weaving 
a  cunning  web  of  forged  letters  and  telegrams  of 
French  officers  became  almost  the  only  art  of  war 
in   favour   at   the   French   War   Office. 

11.  Henry  opened  Picquart's  letters  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  one  day  came  upon  a  playful  missive 
written  by  the  secretary  of  an  old  lady  whose 
salon  Picquart  visited.  In  this  there  was  an  al- 
lusion to  an  officer,  also  a  habitue  of  the  salon, 
as  le  Demi-Dieu,  and  to  Picquart  himself  as  le  Bon 
Dieu. 

2.  This  letter  Henry  copied  before  sending  to 
Picquart;  not  understanding  it,  but  feeling  that 
anything  mysterious  may  easily  be  made  mis- 
chievous, he  forged  a  bogus  telegram  to  Picquart, 
which  was  intended  to  graft  a  suggestion  of 
treason  upon  the  allusion  to  the  Demi-Dieu. 

13.  This  telegram  which,  when  it  was  written, 
was  never  sent,   was  added   to  the  mass  of  for- 


geries with  which  Henry  filled  the  pigeon  holes  of 
the  War  Office,  where  the  secret  dossiers  were 
kept,  ran  thus:  '  Your  abrupt  departure  has  filled 
us  with  dismay.  Your  work  is  compromised. 
Speak,  and  the  Demi-Dieu  will  act.  Speranza, 
December  15,  1896." 

14.  Now  '•  Speranza  "  was  a  pseudonym  of  Du 
Paty  de  Clam. 

Chapter  VI.— Scheurer-Kestner. 

1.  In  May,  1897,  Colonel  Picquart  having  written 
to  Henry  complaining  of  the  mystery  made  about 
his  departure,  and  the  lies  told  to  conceal  it,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Forger  accusin:^  him  of 
making  m^ysteries  and  of  misconduct  while  iu 
office. 

•Z.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  opening  of  the 
attack  upon  Picquart.  But  as  will  be  seen,  it 
opened  a  door  through  whlen  revision  was  securer 
for  Dreyfus. 

3.  Now  as  this  alleged  misconduct  consisted  in 
the  action  which  he  had  taken  to  unearth  the 
treason  of  Esterhazy,  Picquart  felt  that  the  toils 
of  the  conspirators  were  now  being  tarown  around 
him.  He  came  to  Paris  to  consult  his  lawyer, 
Leblois,  with  whom  he  left  copies  of  his  '.orrespon- 
dence  with  Gonse  concerning  the  authorship  of  the 
bordereau,  and  then  returned  to  TunL.^. 

4.  About  this  time  the  Vice-Pi"csident  of  the 
Senate  was  a  just  man,  an  Alsatian,  Sch(!urer-l<est- 
ner  by  name,  who  had  long  been  ill  at  ease  about 
the  fate  of  Dreyfus. 

5.  To  him  went  Leblois,  the  lawyer,  carrying 
with  him  Picquart's  correspondence  with  General 
Gonse,  which  showed  that  the  bordereau  was  writ- 
ten, not  by  Dreyfus,  but  by  Esterhazy,  and  that 
General  Gonse  himself  at  that  time  considered  re- 
vision possible. 

6.  Scheurer-Kestner  no  sooner  read  this  corres- 
pondence than  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  saw 
that  Dreyfus  was  innocent,  and  at  once  set  about 
endeavouring   to   save   him. 

7.  As  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  he  saw  M. 
Meline,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  implored 
him  to  see  that  justice  was  done. 

>s.  But  M.  Meline  hardened  his  heart,  and  would 
not  let  Dreyfus  go. 

9.  At  that  time  General  Billot,  who  was  Minis- 
ter of  V7ar,  had  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  clost 
friend  of  Scheurer-Kestner.  To  him,  therefore, 
the  old  man  went,  saying,  "  Surely  my  old  friend 
will  hear  me." 

10.  But  although  Scheurer-Kestner  implored 
General  Billot  almost  on  his  knees  to  look  into  the 
matter,  to  make  a  personal  inquiry,  to  read  the 
dossiers  and  the  Gonse-Picquart  correspondence 
himself,  the  heart  of  General  Billot  was  even  as 
the  heart  of  M.  Meline. 
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11.  •'  Prove  to  me  that  Dreyfus  is  guilty,"  said 
Scheurer-Kestner,  "  and  I  will  proclaim  it  on  the 
house-tops."  "  He  is  guilty,"  said  the  General. 
"  Prove  it  to  me,"  he  replied.  And  General  Billot 
said,  "  I  cannot." 

12.  But  instead  of  making  inquiries.  General 
Billot  no  sooner  bade  his  old  friend  farewell  than 
he  turned  upon  Scheurer-Kestner  a  deluge  of  in- 
sults and  abuse  in  ihe  organs  of  the  War  OHice. 

13.  So  the  appeal  to  the  Government  of  France 
and  to  General  Billot,  Minister  of  War,  had  failed, 
and  the  time  for  the  appeal  to  the  nation  was 
nigh  at  hand. 

14.  As  his  reply  to  the  abuse  showered  upon 
him  in  the  press,  Scheurer-Kestner  wrote  to  the 
"  Matin  '':  "  I  am  convinced  of  Dreyfus'  innocence, 
and  more  than  ever  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  his 
rehabilitation." 

Chapter  VH. — Esterhazy. 

1.  It  was  in  September,  1S97,  that  Scheurer- 
Kestner  saw  General  Billot,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  M.  de  Castro,  the  stockbroker  of  Ester- 
ha.Ty,  was  startled  by  discovering  the  identity  of 
the  writing  of  the  bordereau  with  the  handwrit- 
ing of  his  client. 

2.  On  November  7,  1897,  M.  de  Castro  took  Es- 
terhazy's  letter  to  Scheurer-Kestner,  which  con- 
firmed him  more  and  more  in  the  conviction  that 
Esterhazy  was  the  man. 

3.  When  news  of  this  double  identification 
reached  M.  Mathieu  Dreyfus,  he  hastened  to  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world.  On  November  15,  1897,  he 
wrote  to  the  papers  a  letter  addressed  to  General 
Billot  naming  Esterhazy  as  the  author  of  the  bor- 
dereau, and  challenging  him  to  prosecute  the  real 
traitor. 

4.  As  matters  were  now  becoming  warm, 
Colonel  Schwarzkoppen,  whose  "  man  "  was  now 
publicly  identified,  deemed  it  expedient  to  quit 
Paris  and  return  to  Berlin. 

5.  The  publication  of  Dreyfus'  letter  was  the 
signal  for  action  all  along  the  line.  Ferocious 
denunciations  against  the  Jews  and  all  who  sup- 
ported Dreyfus  filled  the  papers  which  the  French 
mapses  read,  and  it  became  an  article  of  faith  that 
the  Jews  had  formed  a  syndicate  with  millions  at 
its  back  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  press  and 
liberating  the  traitor. 

6.  That  was  one  response  to  the  accusations  of 
Esterhazy;  but  as  it  was  insufficient,  the  forgery 
factory  at  the  War  OfDce  became  busier  than  ever. 

Chapter  VIII.— The  Strangling  of  Forger  No.  1. 
1.  Picquart,  the  man  who  had  begun  everything, 
was  still  at  large.  To  draw  the  toils  more 
tightly  round  him  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  with  the  aid 
of  Esterhazy,  manufactured  two  bogus  telegrams, 
■which  were  written  so  as  to  imply  treason. 


2.  One  dated  November  lu  ran  thus — "Stop  Bon 
Dieu.  All  is  discovered.  Affair  very  seriou-s. 
Speranza.  '  The  other  was  thus  worded — "They 
have  proof  that  the  bleu  was  fabricated  by  George«. 
Blanche." 

3.  Picquarfs  name  in  one  uf  the  telegrams  wat 
spelt  as  Esterhazy  spelled  it,  without  the  "  c,"  and 
as  no  one  yet  knew  of  the  petit  bleu  but  Esterhazy 
and  the  War  Office,  Picquart  recognised  the  source 
of  the  forgeries  and  returned  to  Paris  to  expose  the 
fraud. 

4.  At  the  same  time  that  Du  Paty  de  Clam  and 
Esterhazy  were  sending  these  bogus  telegrams  lo 
Picquart,  General  de  Bolsdeffre  sent  one  of  his 
aides  de  camp  to  communicate  to  M.  Rochefort  that 
the  secret  dossier  contained  seven  letters  written 
by  Dreyfus  to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  one,  the 
contents  of  which  he  disclosed,  by  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  to  Dreyfus.  All  this  duly  appeared  in 
"  L'Intransigeant,"  December  13. 

5.  Now  all  these  letters  were  forgeries,  nor  has 
anyone  ventured  to  produce  them  in  any  of  the 
trials  W'hich  have  taken  place. 

6.  On  the  same  day  that  this  lie  about  th<- 
Emperor  appeared,  Lemercier-Picard  forged  a 
bogus  letter  signed  "  Otto,"  which  was  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  Esterhazy's  mistress,  complain- 
ing of  her  "  exigence  "  and  stating  that  she  had 
not  handed  over  all  the  documents  mentioned  in 
the  bordereau. 

7.  This  he  took  to  M.  Reinach,  a  friend  of  Drey- 
fup,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  buy  it  for  use  as  evi- 
dence against  Esterhazy,  who  would  then  be  vindi- 
cated by  an  exposure  of  the  forgery. 

8.  But  M.  Reinach  refused  to  fall  into  the  trap. 
Then  Picard,  not  caring  to  make  no  money  over 
the  veuLure,  photographed  the  letter,  and  forging 
Keinach's  writing,  wrote  "  Copie "  on  it  in  the 
corner,  and  then  carried  it  off  to  M.  Rochefort, 
swearing  that  Reinach  had  paid  him  10,000  francs 
to  forge  this  document  as  evidence  against  Es- 
terhazy. 

9.  M.  Rochefort  bought  the  forgery  and  pub- 
lished it  with  many  comments  in  the  "  Intran- 
sigcant."  For  this,  however,  he  was  prosecuted 
by  M.  Reinach,  who  exposed  the  wnole  fraud  and 
had  M.  Rochefort  sent  to  gaol. 

10.  But  %\heii  a  conspirator  takes  to  cheating  his 
fellow-conspirators  he  goes  too  far.  With  this 
exposure  it  was  felt  the  career  of  Lemercier-Picard 
shotild  close.  So  he  was  found  strangled  one 
morning  in  his  own  apartment. 

Chapter  IX.— "Not  this  Man,  but  Barabbas!" 

1.  When  In  October  Esterhazy  learned  that  his 
share  in  the  bordereau  was  discovered,  he  went  to 
Colonel  Schwarzkoppen,  to  whom  he  had  delivered 
so  many  secret  documents. 
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2.  And  he  said  unto  him,  revolver  in  hand,  "  I 
will  kill  either  your  or  myself  unless  you  will  go 
to  Madame  Dreyfus  and  declare  that  you  have  dealt 
with  her  husband  and  not  with  me — Esterhazy."' 

3.  Esterhazy  was  livid,  haggard,  and  in  abject 
terror.  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen  refused  his  re- 
quest, but  promised  not  to  betray  him. 

4.  Esterhazy  then  wrote  a  letter  to  himself 
signed  "  Speranza,"  which  purported  to  be  from  a 
non-existent  mistress  of  Colonel  Picquart's,  who 
professed  a  great  desire  to  save  Esterhazy  from  a 
conspiracy  to  ruin  him  by  a  gang  of  whom  Pic- 
quart  was  the  chief.  This  letter  was  promptly 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  War  Office. 

5.  When  the  prospect  of  trouble  arose  over  the 
bordereau  Esterhazy  threatened  to  expose  Du  Paty 
de  Clam,  who  had  written  him  compromising 
letters,  unless  he  secured  his  acquittal. 

6.  Under  this  threat  of  the  blackmailer,  Du 
Paty  de  Clam  abstracted  from  the  secret  dossier 

the  document  referring  to  "  ce  canaille  de  D ," 

instructing  him  to  return  it  to  the  War  Office, 
pretending  that  it  was  given  him  by  an  unknown 
woman. 

7.  This  was  done.  Du  Paty  promptly  invented 
the  story  that  this  document  had  been  abstracted 
from      the      dossier      by    Picquart,    whose    mis- 


tress, having  compassion  on  Esterhazy,  ab- 
stracted it  in  her  turn  and  handed  it  over  to  Es- 
terhazy. 

S.  A  telegram  was  therefore  sent  from  the  War 
Office  to  Picquixrt  in  Tunis  asking  him  if  he  had  not 
allowed  a  secret  document  to  be  stolen  from  him 
by  a  woman. 

9.  Picquart  having  denied  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  manufacture  evidence  in  support  of  the  story. 
Esterhazy  invented  an  elaborate  story  of  how  he 
received  the  document  from  a  veiled  lady  on  Alex- 
ander 111.  Bridge,  and  to  support  it  got  his  cousin 
to  write  out  at  his  dictation  two  imaginary  letters 
from  this  imaginary  female,  making  the  appoint- 
ment. 

10.  In  order  to  explain  the  identity  of  his  hand- 
writing with  that  of  the  bordereau  he  invented  the 
theory  that  Dreyfus  had  traced  the  bordereau  from 
Esterhazy's  writing,  and  in  order  to  support  this 
hypothesis,  he  invented  a  romance  to  explain  how 
Dreyfus  miglit  possibly  have  obtained  some  of  his 
MSS. 

11.  As  for  the  petit  bleu  found  in  the  German 
Embassy  with  its  damning  evidence  of  Esterhazy's 
communications  with  the  Germans,  the  forgers  at 
the  War  Office  promptly  explained  it  away  as  a  for- 
gery of  Colonel  Picquart's. 

12.  A  judicial  inquiry  into  the  charges  against 
Esterhazy  was  ordered  by  his  confederates  for  the 
express  purpose  of  springing  the  charge  of  forgery 
(and  purloining  secret  documents)  on  Colonel  Pic- 
quart. 

13.  The  plot  was  carried  through.  Esterhazy 
was  triumphantly  and  unanimously  whitewashed. 
Colonel  Picquart  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
gaol. 

14.  "  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas!"  The  Gen- 
tile, after  nineteen  centuries,  had  repeated  the 
crime  of  the  Jew. 

Chapter  X.— M.  Zola's  "  J'Accuse." 

1.  But  the  Affaire  Dreyfus  would  not  "  down." 
The  apotheosis  of  Esterhazy  and  the  arrest  of  Pic- 
quart was  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  scath- 
ing impeachment  of  the  War  Office  and  its  myr- 
midons, which  M.  Zola  published  in  the  "  Aurore." 

2.  M,  Zola's  position  and  the  tremendous  energy 
of  his  onslaught  compelled  the  Government  to 
order  his  prosecution,  by  which  means  the  Affaire 
was  at  last  brought  before  a  Court  of  Law. 

3.  The  prosecution  was,  however,  limited  to  the 
siugle  passage  in  the  Letter  of  Accusation,  in 
which  M.  Zola  declared  Esterhazy  had  been  ac- 
quitted by  order.  AH  reference  to  Lhe  case  of 
Dreyfus  was  ruled  out  as  belonging  to  une  chose 
jugee. 

4.  Picquart  was  tried  and  found  guHty  by  a  se- 
cret court  of  communicating  Gonse's  letters  to  his 
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lawyer.      He  was  sentenced  to  dismissal  from  ti;e 
army. 

6.  When  M.  Zola  was  tried.  General  de  Pel- 
lieux  appealed  to  the  jury  lo  save  their  sons  in  the 
army  from  the  butchery  which  would  follow,  if 
the  prestige  of  these  generals  was  impaired,  and 
General  de  Boisdeffre  threatened  the  retirement  of 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Army  if  M.  Zola  was  acquitted. 

6.  To  extort  a  verdict  M.  de  Pellieux  produced 
the  despatch  which  Lemercier-Picard  had  forged  at 
the  dictation  of  Henry,  in  which  a  foreign  military 
attache  was  made  to  avow  his  determination  to 
deny  his  relations  with  this  Jew  Dreyfus. 

7.  All  cross-examination  on  this  document  was 
forbidden,  M.  Zola  was  condemned,  and  M.  Meline's 
speech  threatening  special  legislation  to  suppress 
the  agitation  in  favour  of  Dreyfus  was  placarded 
by  vote  of  the  Chamber  in  every  Commune  in 
France. 

8.  M.  Zola,  however,  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  which  on  April  2,  1898,  quashed  the  rer- 
dict  on  the  ground  of  technical  illegality.  A  new 
trial  was  ordered,  but  M.  Zola  allowed  judgment 
to  go  by  default,  left  the  country,  and  remained 
for  some  months  in  England. 

Chapter  XI.— The  Throat-cutting  of  Forger  No.  2. 

1.  Militarism  had  apparently  triumphed  over 
justice.  To  fill  up  the  cup  of  iniquity  to  the  brim 
it  was  necessary  that  the  newly-eJected  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  with  the  Government  at  its  head, 
should  endorse  the  verdict. 

2.  On  July  7,  1898,  M.  Cavaignac,  Minister  of 
War,  declared  that  Dreyfus  had  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  produced 
the  forged  despatch  written  by  Picard  at  Henry's 
dictation,  in  which  Dreyfus  was  named  as  the 
traitor. 

3.  Amid  enthusiastic  applause  572  deputies  to 
two  voted  that  M.  Cavaignac's  speech  with  the  lie 
about  the  confession  and  the  forged  despatch 
should  be  placarded  in  all  the  36,000  communes  of 
France. 

4.  Colonel  Picquart  wrote  a  letter  pointing  out 
that  the  despatch  was  a  forgery,  and  as  a  reply  he 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  showing  General 
Gonse's  letters  to  his  lawyer,  for  which  he  had  al- 
read.v  been  dismissed  from  the  Army. 

5.  But  now  the  sluggish  consciences  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  attaches  who  had  bought  the 
secret  documents  were  roused.  Panizzardl  the 
Italian  published  through  Count  Cassela  the  story 
of  Esterhazy's  guilt.  The  German  and  Italian 
Governments  informed  Cavaignac  that  the  famous 
despatch  which  had  procured  the  condemnation 
of  M.  Zola  and  the  triumph  of  the  Chamber,  was 
forged  by  Picard  at  the  instance  of  Henry. 

6.  Cavaignac  therefore  subjected  Henry  to  a 
cross-examination.    Twelve  times  Henry  solemnly 


swore  he  had  not  forged  the  despatch,  but  at  the 
end  he  admitted  his  guilt,  and  confessed  the  fo. 
gery.        He   had    "  done   it   under   orders   lor    ftie 
good  of  the  Army." 

7.  Heury  was  arrested,  and  locked  up  in  Mount 
Valerien,,  exclaiming.  "  My  conscience  reproachee 
me  with  nothing.  What  1  did  I  am  ready  to  do 
again.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Army." 

8.  Next  day,  after  a  long  interview  with  an  uh- 
known  ofDcer,  Henry  was  found  dead  in  his  cell, 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Whether  he  was 
suicided  by  order  "  for  the  good  of  the  Army,"  or 
whether  he  was  murdered  is  a  question  not  yet  de- 
cided. 

i.  Henry  was  glorified  by  the  press  as  a  martyr 
His  forgery  was  merely  "  deceiving  for  the  public 
good."  And  £6,000  was  raised  as  a  public  sub- 
feciption  for  a  public  memorial  to  the  convicted 
forger. 

Chapter  XII. — Revision  at  Last. 

1.  Henry's  confession  and  Henry's  death  create  I 
a  profound  impression.  Cavaignac  resigned,  and 
was  succeded  by  General  Zurlinden.  General  Bois- 
deffre  also  resigned. 

2.  M.  BriFson,  then  Prime  Minister,  decided 
upon  revision;  but  the  War  Office  was  not  content 
to  be  baulked  of  its  prey. 

3.  It  was  decided  to  prosecute  Colonel  Picquart 
for  forging  the  petit  bleu.  He  was  immured  au 
secret  in  a  military  dungeon,  from  which  even 
his  counsel  were  excluded. 

4.  Before  his  disappearance,  as  he  left  the  court, 
he  said,  "  I  would  have  people  know,  if  there  is 
found  in  my  cell  the  rope  of  Lemercier-Picard  or 
the  razor  of  Henry,  that  I  have  been  assassinated— 
for  a  man  like  myself  cannot  for  an  instant  think 
of  suicide.  I  shall  face  this  accusation  erect  and 
fearless,  and  with  the  same  serenity  with  which  I 
have  ever  met  my  accusers." 

5.  Esterhazy  meanwhile  having  been  removed 
from  the  army,  together  with  Du  Paty  de  Clam. 
left  France  and  when  in  England  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  he  himself  and  no  other  wrote  the 
bordereau. 

6.  In  September,  M.  Brisson  having  decided  ta 
send  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  General 
Zurlinden  resigned;  and  on  September  26,  1898. 
the  Supreme  Court  began  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter. 

7.  After  prolonged  inquiry  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  Esterhazy  wrote  the  bordereau,  and 
that  thjs  constituted  a  new  fact  sufficiently  grave 
to  justify  revision,  which  meant  a  new  trial  of 
the  whole  case. 

8.  Dreyfus  was  brought  from  the  Devil's  Isle 
and  placed  for  trial,  not  with  closed  doors,  before 
seven  officers  sitting  as  a  Court  Martial  at  Rennes. 
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The  trial  began  August  6,  and  at  the  date  of  writ- 
ing hart  not  yet  concluded  its  sittings. 

'J.  Four  Ex-Ministers  of  War  attended  to  de- 
clare their  unshaken  belief  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty, 
and  four  other  Generals,  Chiefs  of  the  Army,  swore 
the  same  thing.  Of  evidence  in  the  English  sense 
there  has  been  none. 

jO.  General  Mercier  put  in  with  great  flourish 
of  trumpets  a  despatch  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Colonel  Schneider,  the  Austrian  Mili- 
tary Attache,  afTirniing  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.  This 
also  turned  out  to  be  a  forgery. 

n.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  avoided  the  witness  box 
by  pleading  illness.  He,  however,  communicated 
through  General  Mercier  to  General  Chanoine  a 
document  about  the  Panizzardi  telegram  of  1894, 
so  full  of  inaccuracies  that  General  Chanoine 
would  not  use  it. 

12.  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  the  last 
word  from  Rennes  is  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who 
deposed  that  he  heard  Colonel  Henry  say  to  M. 
Rertulus  the  day  before  his  throat  was  cut: 
"Don't  insist,  I  beg  of  you.  Above  all  we  must 
save  the  honour  of  the  army.  Leave  me  Ester- 
hazy,  and  let  DuPaty  de  Clam  blow  out  his  brains." 

13.  "Above  all  the  honour  of  the  army."  Was 
there  ever  such  a  case  in  which  "  honour  rooted  in 
dishonour  stood  "? 

The  foregoing  narrative  contains  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  most  remarkable  story  of  scoun- 
drelism  in  high  places  that  has  ever  appalled  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  There  are  many  forgeries 
not  mentioned,  but  the  above  will  suffice.  The 
effect  of  this  exposure  as  to  the  logical  evolution  of 
militarism  somewhat  resembles  the  way  in  which 


the  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  prejudiced 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Militarism  as  revealed  in  the  Dreyfus  case  in- 
volves the  negation  of  individual  responsibility. 
Th>.>  soldier  even  in  time  of  peace  is  not  a  man, 
but  a  bit  of  machine.  He  is,  as  tne  Jesuits  used 
to  say,  as  a  corpse  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors. 
In  the  army  the  only  morality  recognised  is  abso- 
lute obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  officers. 
Militarism  is  the  modern  Jesuitism.  To  lie,  to 
forge,  to  kill,  all  these  crimes  are  virtues  if  com- 
mitted "  by  order  "  The  Jesuit  could  at  least  argup 
that  he  placed  his  will  in  the  hands  of  another 
in  order  to  save  the  souls  of  men.  Militarism  de- 
mands an  unconditional  surrender  of  will  and  con- 
science merely  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  a  great 
mechanism  of  human  slaughter. 

The  result  is  before  us.  The  worst  man — the 
Henry,  or  the  Du  Paty  de  Clam — worms  himself 
into  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  directs  it  for 
his  own  profit  and  the  destruction  of  honest  men. 

As  militarism  is  in  France,  so  in  its  essence 
it  is  everywhere.  Always  the  human  unit  loses 
his  individuality  in  the  ranks.  Always  the  su- 
preme morality  is  that  of  implicit,  unreasoning 
obedience.  Wherever  there  is  absolute  power  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  absolute  injustice.  The 
question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  individual 
weighs  as  nothing  compared  with  the  interest  of 
the  army.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  France  that  she 
has  produced  citizens  who  have  at  least  made  a 
magnificent  protest  against  a  system  which  in 
other  countries  would  have  been   impossible. 


Goethe  an  Eminent   Christian. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Bannister,  in  the  September  "Hu- 
manitarian," writes  on  Goethe's  religion,  and  con- 
cludes his  paper  with  the  following  courageous 
utterance:  — 

If  we  make  relim'on  to  consist  in  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  Divine,  and  the  earnest  cul- 
tivation of  all  that  tends  to  promote  this  feeling,  no 
iTian  w.TJ  ever  nioro  relicioiis  tlvin  Gocthf.  .And.  fnrthfv. 
if  Christianity  consists  in  the  recoenition  that  the 
hiahcst  Ininian  is  divine — if,  as  he  himself  says,  '"  he 
who  calls  .Tesiis  Lord  is  welcome  to  us  " — if  we  re- 
cognise the  following;  of  Christ  in  tlio  tenderest  himnn 
love  for  every  child  of  Our  Father—then  there  have 
been  few  better  Christians  than  Goethe.  To  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  man.  who  have  only  that 
half-knowledge  which  is  often  so  dangerously  untr  le, 
I  mav  seem  to  be  conoliidincr  with  a  paiadox.  Biit, 
in  snite  of  the  annaront  in'lifTerenfe  to  seviial  morality 
which  pervades  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  In  spite  of  the  out- 
burst of  sensualism,  naked  and  nnshanied.  of  which  the 
"  T\onian  Eletries  "  is  the  expression,  in  spite  of  the 
eouivocal  relations  with  Fran  von  ^tein,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  lived  witii  hin  wife  eighteen 
>i'ars  before  he  married  her.  1  do  not  lie-sitat.^  to  nssert 
that  in  Goethe  also  was  fulfilled  the  Gospel   promise. 


"  F.lessed   are   the   pure   in   heart,    for   they   shall   see 
God." 

The  selection  of  the  beatitude  is  peculiarly  sur- 
prising. 


"To  Sylvia's  Cig:arette." 

"  Poetry  and  Pipes  "  In  "  Temple  Bar  "  for  Sep- 
tember contains  the  following  piece  of  verse 
headed  as  above: — 

"  To   lie   within    her   lips   and    learn 

The   secrets   of   ha'f-whisnered    things. 
To    t-ind'e    there,    and     s'owlv    burn 

While  life  departs  on  airy  wings 
Of   nionntinp.   meltinc,   sinnons   rings 

To   which    the  breath   of  Silvia    clings: 
To    minister    to    soothine    thonclit 

Though    self-consumed    by    fatal    fires, 
Whpn  she.   with   ha'f  closed   eves,   hath   soncht 

The    peace    thy    breathine   balm    inspires; 
To   live   by   those   warm    lips   cares.st, 

To   gently    perish    on    a    sigh — 
Th's  were  a  life   for  man   to   b'ess: 

This  is  a  death  a  god  might  die!" 
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The  list  of  Australian  poets  is  still  short,  and 
upon  it  is  no  great  name,  no  name  to  match  with 
those  which  have  flowered  from  Europe's  millions 
of  population  and  centuries  of  culture.  So  much 
is  well  known  to  Australian  readers.  But  there 
are  still  some  Australian  readers,  I  believe,  who 
are  ignorant  that  we  have  begotten  or  bred  several 
poetic  minds  whose  best  utterances  rank  with  any- 
thing that  is  being  written  in  the  domain  of  minor 
verse  to-day.  And,  even  in  Europe,  is  any  poet 
now  producing  verse  which  is  instantly  thrilling, 
magical,  eternal? 

When  the  conditions  are  considered,  the  poetic 
performance  of  Australia  may  even  be  called  re- 
markable.     It  is  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  years 
since  the  English  settlement  on  the  continent,  and 
Maoriland   has  still   to   be   added   to   Australia   in 
order  to  reach  the  four-million  population  mark. 
During  those  hundred  years  we  have  been  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  the  practical  work  of  making  a 
livelihood — cultivating    our    land,    watching    our 
flocks  and  herds,  delving  for  minerals,  conquering 
the    wilderness.        In    this    struggle    with    Nature 
much  poetic  material  is  provided;  but  the  struggler 
has  no  time  to  transmute  it  into  poetry.       He  is 
occupied    with    saving    his    sheep    from    flood    or 
making  his  wheat  grow  through  successive  years 
of  drought.      Moreover,  even  if  he  had  the  time, 
his   calling   cheats   him    of  capacity.       The   great 
muscles  born  of  his  toil  rob  the  brain  of  the  rich 
blood  which  it  needs  if  it  is  to  assimilate  beauty, 
to  glow  with  emotion,   to  mould   the  emotion   of 
beauty    into    beautiful    and    glowing  words.      Yet 
moreover,  the  founders  of  the  English  settlement 
and  those  who  came  after  them  were  not  precisely 
the  men  to  make  or  rear  poets.      The  light-fingered 
pickpocket  and  the  hard-handed  labourer  doubtless 
shared    that    sensibility    to    poetical     impressions 
which  is  a  common  human  inheiitance;    but  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives  and  callings  were  not 


*At  Dawn  and  Dusk,  by  Victor  J.  Daley.     Sydney 
Aneus    and    Robertson. 

Fair   Girls   and    Gray   Horses,    by   Will     H.    Qo-ilvie 
Sydney:  The  Bulletin  Co.  v^o""e. 

The  Hidden  Tide,  by  Roderic  Quinn.      Sydney:  The 
Bulletin  Co. 

Poems,   by  Arthur  A.   D.   Bayldon.       Brisbane:    W. 
H.  Wendt. 

^XI.   Poems,   by  Chris:    Brennan.       Sydney:    Angus 
.and  Robertson. 

Verses,    by    James    Hebblethwaite.        Hobart:     The 

Mercury  "  OflSce. 

Maoriland,  and  Other  Verses,  by  Arthur  H.  Adams 
Sydney:   The  Bulletin  Co. 

The  Ways  of  Many  Waters,  by  E.  J.  Brady.    Sydney 
The  Bulletin  Co. 


likely  to  aid  them  in  reducing  poetical  impres- 
sions to  classic  shape.  Thus,  however  the  Muse 
may  have  maddened  them,  it  was  to  be  expected  they 
would  remain,  as  they  have  remained,  artistically 
inarticulate. 

Who  are  ''Australian  "  Poets  ? 

As  the  nineteenth  century  closes,  however.  The 
Australian  Nation  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  its 
alien  chrysalis;  and  it  is  the  most  fascinating  oc- 
cupation of  a  local  student  to  watch  the  Nation's 
growth,  analyse  its  qualities  and  their  causes  in 
heredity  and  environment,  and  ponder  what  it 
may  become.  By  all  the  signs  and  portents  it 
will  become  highly  poetical.  The  capacities  dor- 
mant in  the  fathers  have  awakened  in  the  chil- 
dren. The  Australian  sun,  or  the  Australian  sys- 
tem of  free  national  education,  or  both  influences, 
or  other,  have  set  everybody  writing  verses.  The 
amount  of  bad  "  poetry "  offered  to  the  weekly 
newspapers  of  Australia  is  something  to  wonder 
at.  And  occasionally  in  the  heap  of  undistin- 
guished pebbles  you  find  a  gem— a  gem  in  the 
rough,  it  is  likely,  needing  painful  cutting  and 
polishing,  yet  sometimes  shining  with  rare  radi- 
ance even  while  it  lies  in  the  heap. 

Local  literary  opinion  is  sometimes  exercised  as 
to  who  among  Australian  writers  can  be  truly  la- 
belled  "our  own."       Up   to   the   present  a   large 
part  (though  not,  I  think,  the  larger  part)  of  Arhat 
we  fondly  call  "  Australian  literature  "  has  been 
produced  by  men  born  beyond  Australia.      Is  their 
work    Australian    when   it   is   published    in   Aus- 
tralia?     Is  it  Australian  when  it  is  coloured  by 
Australian  history  and  scenery,  life  and  thought? 
Or  are  we  to  draw  a  severe  line  about  the  autoch- 
tliou,  and  revere  him  and  him  alone  as  the  true 
worshipper  of  the  Australian  muse?      In  the  last 
alternative  many  of  the  names  familiar  to  readers 
of  Australian  poetry  disappear  sadly  beyond  our 
horizon.      We  lose  Gordon,    whose    manly  energy 
and    sentimental   pessimism   have   made   him    the 
most   popular   of   Australian   verse-writers.       We 
lose  in  Brunton  Stephens  another  and  a  loftier  bard- 
and   we   lose   Alfred    Domett,    whose    long    Maori 
epic,    though    the   work   of   a    cultured    friend    of 
poetry  rather  than  of  a  poet,  is  in  virtue  of  weight 
and  subject  a  valuable  contribution  to  Australian 
letters.      And  we  lose  others  of  less  moment. 

Victor  J.  Daley. 
Though  with  none  of  these  "  elder  bards  "  am  I 
at  present  concerned,  the  quibble  as  to  what  is  and 
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is  not  Australian  still  intrudes.  For  Victor  Daley, 
whose  book  of  poems,  '"At  Dawn  and  Dusk,"  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  recent  Australian  verse,  is  not 
Australian  but  Irish,  and  reached  our  shores  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  himself  had  only  as 
many  years  of  age.  Further,  his  verse,  though 
Australian  in  colour,  is  Celtic  in  character.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  suffused  with  the  Celtic  mystery  and 
glamour;  but  its  dreamy  melancholy  lies  on  the 
outskirts  of  that  mystery  and  glamour:  Daley  is  at 
the  Celtic  rind,  though  not  at  the  Celtic  core.  Yet 
these  refinements  of  argument  are  not  to  the  prac- 
tical point.  In  the  large  sense  Daley's  poems  are 
an  Australian  product;  and  Daley  himself  so  re- 
cognises  them. 

In  point  of  verbal  craftsmanship.  Daley  is  per- 
haps the  most  skilled  of  present-day  Australian 
verse-writers.  His  characteristic  Celtic  rhetoric 
is  usually  governed  by  a  fine  taste  in  words;  his 
sense  of  rhythm  is  rarely  at  fault;  and  he  has  as- 
similated many  classical  ideas  and  images  which 
often  give  to  his  work  a  pleasant  air  of  scholarship 
haloed  by  romance.  He  is  melodious;  but  his 
melody  appeals  rather  to  the  eye  than 
to  the  ear;  his  impressions  of  colour 
are  remarkably  vivid  and  charming.  And 
interwoven  with  all  his  music  there  is  a  strain  of 
unfulfilled  longing,  of  tender  and  j'earning  regret. 
6 


"  A  Sunset  Fantasy  "  is  one  of  Daley's  most 
characteristic  poems,  and  in  its  totality  of  poeti- 
cal effect  perhaps  his  best.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished fas  were,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  pieces 
quoted  in  this  article)  in  the  "  Bulletin  ":  — 

A   SINSET  FANTASY. 

Spell-bound  by  a  sweet  fantasy 

At  evenglow  I  stand 
Beside  an  opaline  strange  sea 

That  rings  a  sunset  land. 

The  rich  lights  fade  out  one  by  one: 

Like  to  a  peony 
Drowning  in  wine,  the  round,  red  sun 

Sinks  down  in   that  strange  sea. 

His  wake   across   the   ocean-floor 

In   a   long  glory   lies. 
Like  a   gold   wave-way   to   the   shore 

Of  some  sea  paradise. 

My  dream  flies  after  him,  and  I 

Am   in  another  land; 
The  sun  sets  in  another  sky, 

And  we  sit  hand  in  hand. 

Grey  eyes  look  into  mine:   such  eyes 

I  think   the   angels'   are — 
Soft  as  the  soft  light  in  the  skies 

When  shines  the  morning  star; 

And  tremulous  as  morn  when  thin 

<">old  lights  begin  to  glow. 
TJeveaiing  the  bright   soul  within 

As  dawn  the  svui   lielow. 

So,  hand  in  hand,  we  watch  the  sun 
Burn  down  tiie  Western  deeps, 

Dreaming  a  charmed  dream,  as  one 
^Vllo   in   enchantment  sleeps; 

A  dream  of  how  we  twain  some  day. 
Careless  of  map  or  chart, 
I  Will  both  take  ship  and  sail  away 

■  Into  the  sunset's  heart. 

Our  ship  shall  be  of  sandal  built. 

Like  .sliips  in  old-world  tales. 
Carven  with  cunning  art,  and  gilt, 

And  winged   with   scented   sails 

Of  silver  silk,  whereon  the  red 

Great  gladioli  biirn, 
A  rainbow-flag  at  her  mast-head, 

A  rose-flag  at  her  stern. 

And,  perching  on  the  point  a^ove 

Wherefroni  the  ponium  lilows, 
The  figure  of  a   flving  dove, 

And  in   her  beak  a  rose. 

And  from  the  fading  land  the  breeze 

Shall   bring  ns,  blowing  low. 
Old  odours  and  old  memories 

And  airs  of  long  ago — 

A  melody  that  has  no  words 

Of  mortal  speech  a  part. 
Yet  touching  all  the  deepest  chords 

That  tremble  in   the  heart; 

A  scented  song  blown  oversea. 
As  though  from  bowers  of  bloom 

A  wind-harp  in  a  lilac-tree 
Rreathcd  iinisic  and  perfimie. 

And  we,  no  more  with  longings  pale. 

Will  smile  to  hoar  it  blow — 
I  in  the  shadow  of  the  sail. 

You  in  the  smisot   glow. 

For  -xvith  the  fading  land  our  fond 

Old  fears  shall  all  fade  out. 
Paled  by  the  light  from  shores  beyond 

That  dread  nf  Death  or  Doubt. 
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And  when  Death  from  a  cloud  above 

His  awful  shadow  flings, 
The  Spirit  of  Immortal  Love 

Will  shield  us  with  his  wings. 

He  is  the  Lord  of  dreams  divine, 
And   lures   us  with    his   smiles 

Along   the   splendour   opaline 
Unto  the  iilessed  Isles. 

This  is  one  of  Daley's  earlier  poems;  in  his  later 
verse  he  moves  a  little  more  slowly,  a  little  less 
freely,  has  more  the  air  of  methodically  weaving 
poetic  thoughts  into  beautiful  phrases.  If  space 
permitted,  I  would  quote  some  illustrative  stanzas 
from  "  Night." 

Will  H.  Ogilvie. 

There  is  an  interesting  difference  between  Daley 
and  Ogilvie.  Daley  writes  from  his  head;  his 
verses,  as  a  rule,  give  light  without  heat;  they  are 
statements  rather  than  songs;  they  seem  to  result 
from  the  play  of  romantic  fancy  over  intellect. 
Ogilvie's,  on  the  contrary,  are  pure  emotions,  gush- 
ing straight  from  his  heart.  Of  all  Australian 
verse-writers,  Ogilvie  is  the  most  free,  the  most 
spontaneous,  the  most  lyrical.  The  form  of  his 
work  is  not  so  good  as  the  form  of  Daley's,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  bad;  but  Ogilvie  is  the  less  equal, 
the  less  skilful  and  careful. 
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This   difference   is  partly   due   to   temperament, 
but  in  part,  also,  to  age.      Ogilvie     is     by     ten 


years  the  younger;  he  lives  a  hearty,  open-air  life, 
and  has  not  bemused  his  brain  with  books;  and 
he  seems  to  react  instantaneously  to  a  strong  emo- 
tion. Like  Daley,  he  is  not  Australian  by  birth. 
He  was  born  near  Kelso,  Scotland,  in  1869;  and 
only  came  to  Australia  in  '89— with  all  the  dreams 
of  tingling  twenty  hot  in  him— in  order  to  gain 
"  colonial  experience."  Since  then  he  has  played 
the  parts  of  drover,  horsebreaker,  rouseabout,  and 
gentleman,  in  a  portion  of  that  vast  interior  which 
we  vaguely  term  "the  Bush;"  and  the  fair  girls 
and  good  horses  of  the  bush  have  inspired  many  of 
his  poems.  Occasionally  he  voices  a  passionate 
longing  for  "the  old  home"  on  the  Scottish  border; 
and  some  of  his  best  verse  deals  with  more  ab- 
stract sentiments  and  ideas.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  characteristic  lilt  and  warmth  of  his  style  I 
quote  some  stanzas  from  "The  Bush,  My  Lover":  — 

THE  BUSH,  MY  LOVER. 

The  camp-fire  gleams  resistance 

To  every  twinkling  star; 
The  horsebells  in  the  distance 

Are  jangling  faint  and  far; 
Through  gum^oughs  lorn  and  lonely 

The  passing  breezes  sigh: 
In  all  the  world  are  only 

My  star-crowned  Love  and  I. 

The  still  night  wraps  Macquarie; 

The  white  moon,  drifting  slow, 
Takes   back    lier   silvery   glory 

From  watching  waves  below; 
To  dalliance  I  give  over, 

Though  half  the  world  may  chide. 
And  clasp  my  one  true  Lover 

Here  on  Macquarie  side. 

The  loves  of  Earth  grow  olden, 

Or  kneel  at  some  new  shrine; 
Her  locks  are  always  golden — 

This  brave  Bush-Love  of  mine; 
And  for  her  star-lit  beauty. 

And  for  her  dawni.s  dew-pearled. 
Her  name  in   love  and   duty 

I  guard  against  the  world.' 

They  curse  her  desert  places! 

How  can  they  understand 
Who  know  not  what  her  face  is 

And   never  held    her   hand?— 
Who   may   have   heard   the  meeting 

Of  boughs  the  wind  has  stirred. 
Yet  missed  the  whispered  greeting 

Our  listening  hearts  have  heard. 

For  some  have  travelled  over 

The  long  miles  at  her  side. 

Yet  claimed  her  not  as  Lover 

Nor  thought  of  her  as  Bride; 
And  some  have  followed  after 

Through  sun  and  mist  for  years. 
Nor  held  the  sunshine  laughter, 

Nor  guessed  the  raindrops  tears. 
If  we  some  white  arm's  folding, 

Some  warm  red  mouth  should  misa— 
Her  hand  is  ours  for  holding. 

Her  lips  are  ours  to  kiss; 
And  closer  than  a  lover 

She  shares  our  lightest  breath, 
'^?  droops  her  great  wings  over 

To  shield  us  to  the  death. 
And  if  her  droughts  are  bitter, 

Her  dancing  mirage  vain— 
-'i^all  things  gold  that  glitter? 

What  pleasure  but  hath  pain? 
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And  since  among  Love's  blisses 

Love's  penalties  must  live, 
Shall  we  not  take  her  kisses 

And,  taking  them,  forgive? 

The  winds  of  Uawn  are  roving, 

The  river-oaks  astir    .     .     . 
What  heart  were  lorn  of  loving 

That  had  no  Love  but  her? 
Till  last  red  stars  are  lighted 

And  last  winds  wander  West, 
Her  troth  and  mine  are  plighted — 

The  lover  I  love  best! 

I  cannot  say  how  much  this 
touches  me  as  an  Australian;  the 
of  hot  blood  in  it  fills  my  eyes  and  sets  my 
pulse  galloping.  But  it  is  not  possible  by  one 
or  two  quotations  to  give  an  idea  of  the  reasons 
for  Ogilvie's  popularity;  it  is  the  truth,  and  force, 
and  sweetness  repeated  through  a  hundred  glow- 
ing poems  which  make  his  charm  irresistible.  I 
hesitate  in  choosing  an  example, — and  choose  this: 

A  DREAMER  OF  DREAMS. 

The  song-thrush  loves  the  laurel, 
The  stone-chat  haunts  the  broom. 
But  the  seagull  must  have  room 
W^here  the  white  drift  spins  ashore 

And  the  winds  and  waters  quarrel 
W^ith  the  old  hate  evermore. 

You  clear  with  scythe  or  sabre 

A  pathway  for  your  feet, 

1  move  in  meadow  sweet 

By  the  side  of  silent  streams. 
And  you  are  lord  of  labour 

And  I  am  serf  of  dreams. 

You  fill  the  red  wine  flagon 
And    drink   and   ride   away 
To  the  toil  of  each  new  day, 
But  I  quaff  till  dawn  be  pale 

To  the  knight  or  dame  or  dragon 
Of  a  dream-spun  fairj'-tale. 

You  win  your  chosen  maiden 
With  a  bracelet  for  her  wrist" 
Lightly  courted,  lightly  kissed. 
She  is  yours  for  weal  or  woe; 

But  my  heart  goes  sorrow-laden 
For  a  dream-love  long  ago. 

Let  our  pathways  part  for  ever, 
I  am  all  content  with  mine — 
For  when  lips  are  tired  of  wine. 
As  the  long-dead  dreamers  tell. 

There  are  poppies  by  the  river. 
There  is  hemlock  in  the  dell. 

Roderic  Quinn. 
FVom  the  poet  of  fancy  and  the  poet  of  emotion 
I  pass  to  the  poet  of  mystery  and  imagination.  (I 
distinguish  between  fancy  and  imagination;  fancy 
seems  to  me  a  more  prosaic,  more  earthly  attri- 
bute— a  balloon  loftily  rising,  maybe,  but  captive, 
tethered  to  facts.  Imagination  is  the  balloon  freed 
and  soaring  high — so  high  that  it  hovers  on  the 
edge  of  the  unseen,  wliere  one  perchance  may 
catch  a  note  of  the  lark  that  sings  at  heaven's  gate 
— the  sublimest  note  in  poesy.)  Roderic  Quinn 
is  all  our  own,  all  Australian,  though  his  parents 
were  Irish,  and  his  poetry,  in  hue  and  texture,  is 
as  nearly  pure  Celtic  as  his  environment  permits. 
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Roderic  Quinn  was  born  at  Sydney  in  1869,  80 
that  he  is  now  thirty  years  old.  Daley's  Irish 
youth  was  associated  with  placid  meadows  distant 
from  the  sea,  with  lays  and  weird  legends,  and  the 
fairies  that  danced  in  the  delight  of  the  moon. 
Quinn  springs,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  sept 
that  guarded  the  wild  Donegal  shores;  and  you 
can  sometimes  hear  in  his  verses  the  sobbing  rage 
of  a  fierce  sea.  Yet  he  swims  very  dexterously  in 
the  shallows  of  tenderness,  and  his  lighter  verse  is 
prettily  touched;  while  he  surpasses  both  Daley 
and  Ogllvie  in  his  talent  for  prose:  his  sketches 
and  stories  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  and 
charming  produced  here.  His  rhetoric  Is  occasi- 
onally too  exuberant;  he  has  a  Rossettian  love  of 
luscious  words,  and  often  a  Stevensonian  Instinct 
for  the  magical  phrase  or  epithet.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  following  piece  is  his  best,  but  it  is  among 
those  which  best  represent  him:  — 

THE  HIDDEN  TIDE. 

Within  the  world  a  second  world 

That  circles  ceaselessly: 
Stars   in   the  sky  and   sister  stars — 

Turn  in  your  eyes  and  see! 

Tides  of  the  sea  that  rise  and  fall, 

Aheave  from  Pole  to  Pole — 
And  kindred  swayings  veiled  but  felt 

That  noise  along  the  sou). 
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Yon  moon,  noon-rich,  higli-thronej,  remote. 

And  pale  with  pride  extreme, 
Draws  up  the  sea,  but  what  white  moor 

Exalts  the  tide  of  Dream? 
The  Fisher-Folk  who  cast  their  nets 

In   Vision's  golden  tide 
Oft  bring  to  light  misshapen  shells. 

And  nothing  worth  beside. 
And  so  their  worn  hands  droop  adown 

Their  singing  throats  are  dumo. 
The  Inner  Deep  withholds  its  pearls 

Till  turn  of  tide  be  come. 
But  patience,  wait!— the  good  tide  turns, 

The  waters   inward   set; 
And   lo,    behold!    aleap,    alive 

With  glowing  fish  the  net! 

0  Toilers  of  the  Hidden  Seas! 

Ye  have   strange  gain  and  loss. 
Dragging  the  Deeps  of  Soul  for  pearls. 

And  oft-times  netting  dross. 
Flushed  to   the  lips  with   golden   light. 

And   dark   with   sable   gloom; 
Thrilled  by  a  thousand  melodies. 

And   silent  like   a  tomb. 
Fierce  are  the  winds  across  your  realm. 

As   though   some   Demon   veiled 
Had  loosed  the  gales  of  Spirit-land 

To   ravage   ways   unsailed. 
But  still  sweet  hours  .befall  at  times, 

Rich  lit  and  full  of  ease; 
The  afterglow  is  like  the  light 

Of  sunset  on  tired  seas. 
And  worse,  peihaps,  may  be  the  lot 

Of  those  whose  fate  is  sleep; 
The  sodden  souls  without  a  tide. 

Dense  as  a  rotten  deep. 
Pain  paves  the  way  for  keener  joy. 

And  wondrous  thoughts  uproU 
When  the  large  moon  of  Peace  looks  down 

On  high  tide  in  the  Soul. 

A  CARESS. 

I  said,  "  The  Sea  has  snow-white  sands. 

She  opened  her  large  eyes: 
"  It  wins  away  my  heart  from  you  "— 

She  answered  me  with  sighs. 
T  said  "  The  Sea  has  suow--\\-hite  sands, 

That  glance  and  gleam  like  silk;" 
ihe  opened  her  two  prett.s   hands 

And   they   were  white   as  milk. 

I  said,   "  The   Sea   hides  many  pearls 

Red  coral  caverns  in;" 
She  laughed  the  laugh  of  merry  girls 

To  show  the  pearls  within. 

I  said  that  many  moods  abide 

Beneath   the  velvet  Sea; 
She  drooped  her  blue-veined  lids  to  hide 

A  truant  thought   from  me. 

I   said,    "The   Sea   has   winsome   wiles. 

And  singeth  '  Come  to  me!'  " 
She  wi-eathed  her  rosebud  mouth  in  smiles, 

And  turned  as  if  to  flee. 

I  caught  her  so—"  The  Sea's  caress 

Gives  Death  or  deadly  strife; 
But  yours,  my  love — now  by  this  kiss! 

Your  lips,  my  love,  are  Life!" 

Arthur  A.  D.  Bayldon. 

Space  is  passing,  and   I  can  do   no  more  than 

hint  at  the  work   of  some  of  the   other  writers 

whose  recent  verse  has  claims  to  notice.  Arthur  A.  D. 

Bayldon  is  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family  and 
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Bohemian  habits,  who  for  some  years  past  has  made 
Australia  his  home.  He  is  perhaps  the  quaintest 
character  in  all  our  gallery.  Like  Byron,  he  com- 
bines a  knack  of  good  swimming  with  a  talent 
for  good  verses.  Daley  and  Quinn  earn 
a  living  at  journalism;  but  Bayldon  ekes 
out  with  the  receipts  of  swimming  exhibitions 
the  meagre  rewards  of  the  Muse.  He  is  lecturer, 
too,  and  fortune-teller— so  hard  Is  the  lot  of  the 
Austral  poet!  In  his  verses  Bayldon  is  a  curious 
extension  of  Daley;  he  is  still  harder,  still  colder, 
and  still  more  in  love  with  colour  and  colour- 
phrases.  He  has  written  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  finest  sonnet  on  Marlowe:  — 

MARLOWE. 

With  Eastern  banners  flaunting  in  the  breeze 
Royal  processions,  sounding  fife  and  gong 
And  showering  jewels  on  the  jostling  throng, 
March  to  the  tramp  of  Marlowe's  hannonies; 
He  drained  life's  brimming  goblet  to  the  lees; 
He  recked  not  that  a  peer  superb  and  strong 
Would  tune  great  notes  to  his  impassioned  song 
And  top  his  cannonading  lines  with  ease. 
To  the  wild  clash  of  cymbals  we  behold 
The  tragic  ending  of  his  youthful  life: 
The  revelry  of  kisses  bought  with  gold; 
The  jest  and  jealous  rival  and  the  strife; 
A  harlot  weeping  o'er  a   corp.se  scarce   cold ; 
A  scullion  fleeing  with  a  bloody  knife. 

He  can  write  lines  like — 

"The  slow  large  wandering  glances  of  the  moon," 
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or — 

"  Burns  the  proud  star  of  eve  as  thougli  it  knew 
It  was  the  big  king  jewel   quivering 
On  the  black  turban  of  advancing  JS'ight;" 

and  withal  his  effect  remains  so  purely  intel- 
lectual that  he  never  stirs  in  me  the  peculiar  ver- 
tebral thrill  which  some  people  recognise  as  the 
accompaniment  of  the  best  poetry. 

Chrif.  Brennan. 

Chris:   Hrennan  was  bora  at  Sydney  in  1870,  of 

Irish    parentage.       After    a    brilliant    University 

career    he   travelled    in   Europe,    and    returned   to 

occUtiy  a  post  in  the  Sydney  Public  Library.      He 

is  the  most  lettered  of  our  poets,  and  does  not 

appeal  to  a  popular  audience.    Yet  there  is  surely 

charm  in  this:  — 

Of  old,  on  her  terrace  at  evening 

.    .    not  here    .    .    in  some  long-gone  kingdom 

0,  folded  close  to  her  breast!     .    . 

— our  gaze  dwelt  wide  on  the  blackness 

(was  it  trees?  or  a  shadowy  passion 

the  pain  of  an  cld-world  longing 

that  it  sobb'd,  that  it  swell'd,  that  it  shrank?) 

— the  gloom  of  the  forest 

blurr'd  soft  on  the  skirt  of  the  night-skies 

that  shut  in  our  lonely  world. 

.    .    not  here    .     .    in  some  long-gone  world    .    . 

close-lock'd  iu  that  passionate  arm-ulasp 

no  word  did  we  utter,  we  stirr'd  not: 

the  silence  of  Death,  or  of  Love    .    . 

only,   round   and    over   us 

that   tearless   infinite   yearning 

and  the  Night  witli  her  spread  wings  rustling 

folding   us  with    the   stars. 

.    .    not  here    .     .    in  some  long-gone  kingdom 
of  old  on  her  terrace  at  evening 
0,  folded  close  to  her  heart!     .    .    . 

And  power  in  this:  — 

The  yellow  gas  is  fired  from  street  to  street 
past  rows  of  heartless  homes  and  hearths  unlit 
dead  churthes,  and  the  unending  pavement  beat 
by  crowds — say  rather  haggard  shades  that  flit 

round  nightly  haunts  of  their  delusive  dream 
where'er   our  paradisal    instinct   starves — 
till   on   the   utinost   post,   its  sinuous  gleam 
crawls  in  the  oil.v  water  of  the  wharves, 

where  Homer's  sea  loses  his  keen  breath,  homm  d 
what  place  rebellious  piles  were  driven   down— 
the  priestlike  waters  to  this  task  condemn'd 
to  wash  the  roots  of  the  inliuniau  town!— 

where  fat  and  strange-eyed  fish  that  never  saw 
the  outer  deep,  broad  halls  of  sapphire  light, 
glut  in  the  city's  draught  each   nameless  maw 
— and  there,  wide-eyed  unto  the  soulless  night 

methinks  a  drown'd  maid's  face  might  fitly  show 
what  we  have  slain,  a  life  that  had  been  free, 
clean,   large,   nor   thus   tormented — even   so 
aa  are  the  skies,  the  great  winds  and  the  sea. 

Ay,  we  had  saved  our  days  and  kej)t  them  whole 
to"  whom  no  part  in  our  old  joy  remains, 
had  felt  those  bright  winds  sweeping  thro'  our  soul 
and  all  the  keen  sea  tumbling  in  our  veins, 

had  thrill'd  to  harps  of  sunrise,  when  the  height 
whitens  and  dawn  dissolves  in  \-irgin  tears, 
or  caught  .across  the  hush'd  ambrosial   night 
the  choral   music   of  the   swinging  spheres 
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or  drunk  the  silence  if  nought  else— But  no! 
and   from  each   rotting  soul   distil   in   dreams 
a  poison  o'er  the  old  earth   creeping  slow 
that  kills  the  flowers  and  curdles  the  live  streamfl, 

that  taints  the  fresh   breath   of  re-risen   day 
and  reeks  across  the  pale  bewilder'd  moon 
— shall  we  be  cleans'd  and  how?       I  only  pray 
red  flame  or  deluge,  may  that   end  be  soon! 


James  Hebblethwaite. 

.Tames  Hebblethwaite  is  an  Englishman,  born 
at  Preston,  Lancashire,  in  1857.  Winning  a  first- 
class  Queen's  scholarship,  he  spent  two  years  at 
St.  John's  College.  Battersea,  London,  and  for  about 
twelve  years  thereafter  was  engaged  in  teaching. 
It  was  as  a  teacher  that,  about  nine  years  ago,  he 
came  to  Tasmania;  but  he  has  since  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry.  The  Tasmanian  Con- 
gregational Year-Book  describes  his  district  as  "  a 
most  extensive  one,  sufBciently  large  for  the  em- 
ployment of  several  missionaries." 

Hebblethwaite's  verse,  of  which  only  portion  is 
at  present  collected  in  a  booklet,  is  different  from 
any  other  published  in  Australia,  yet  truly  poetical. 
He  is  rarely  passionate,  and  hia  passion  glows 
without  warming.      But  he  has  Wordsworth's  love 
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of  Nature,  and  something  of  Izaak  Walton's  devout 
and  simple  outlook.  You  breathe  in  his  poems 
what  seems  to  be  as  nearly  the  atmosphere  of 
"  The  Compleat  Angler  "  as  the  nineteenth  century 
will  permit — an  air  of  pious  contentment,  placid 
sweetness,  mixed  with  the  melancholy  which  is  our 
later  heritage.  I  quote  some  stanzas  from  "  The 
Quiet  Life":  — 

THE  QUIET  LIFE. 
Marion  Bay. 

0  Island  of  the  South,  the  old  sweet  South, 
Beneath  thy  airy  dome  benign  and  blue, 
Why  should  I  pluck  the  melancholy  rue 

Of  wan  remembrance,  and  with  wistful  mouth 
Breathe  soft  the  old  adieu? 

1  have  an  image  of  my  place  of  birth. 
So  pure,  80.  sad,  so  full  of  antique  sound 
And  reverie,  its  once  great  passions  bound 

In  cloistral  peuce,  that  nowhere  on  this  earth 
Can  that  fair  land   be  found. 

Then,  O  my  soul,  in  still  content  live  here 
Beside  the  beach  remote  and  long  green  wave 
Where  nothing  breaks  the  golden  silence  save 

The  roaring  fall,  and  lingering  year  by  year 
Approach    the   quiet   grave. 

The  pages  of  Life's  book  read  in  the  grass! 
See  in  the  far-o£F  time  the  wondering  boy 

With  careful  fingers  touch  the  treasured  toy; 
His  life  is  wrapt  in  thine,  with  thine  will  pasa — 

O   pang  of  subtle  joy! 

As  monk  that  tells  in  veiled  religious  place 
His  holy  beads,  I  lift  the  yellow  leaves 
And  let  them  softly  fall  while  fancy  weaves 

Their  charms  again — ah,  moments  full  of  grace. 
My  breast  with  sorrow  heaves! 


The  mother's  and  the  father's  tender  tones. 
The  sister's  walk  in  scented  hawthorn  lemes. 
The  old,  old  songs  with  plaintive  old  refrsiins. 

The  valentines   and   tokens  with   old   moans 
And  faded  dear  disdains: 

These,  and  dim  twilight  hedge  and  evening  bells 
Across   the   river,    cowslips    dewy   wet. 
And  huge  old  gnarly  roots  in  fern  fronds  set. 

Cool  primroses,  and  purple  heathery  fells. 
Are  precious  symbols  yet. 

«         *         *         « 

0  love!    O   dew  of  youth  clear,  undefiled! 
O  violet  of  life!   O  azurfe  light! 

0  dawn  that  holds  the  sweetness  of  the  night! 
O  floating  odour  haunting,  vague,  and  wild! 

Again  I  feel  thy  might. 

What  dreams  of  beauty  filled  the  college  day, 
What  passioned  pleading  from  the  classic  page, 
Naked  and  death-refined,  went  with  our  age. 

What  friendships  on  the  lawns,  the  world  away — 
Peace  and  the  Avon  mage. 

Is  it  not  pitiful  that  life  should  dim 
The  splendour  of  our  visions,  mar  the  face 
With   anguished   thought,   and   make   an    austere 
space 

Bevond  the  morning?      Well,  'tis  evening  hymn, 
And  on  the  shore  I  pace. 

And  I  have  wife  for  love  and  bosom  talk. 
And  ancient  friendships,  dear  companion  books. 
And  chosen  pictures,  ever-green  old  nooks, 

And  to  God  infinite  in  sunset  walk 

1  lift  my  grateful  looks. 

Arthur  H.  Adams. 

With  specimens  of  the  work  of  Arthur  Adams 
and  E.  J.  Brady  I  will  bring  this  incomplete  sur- 
vey to  a  close.  There  are  several  other  verse- 
writers  to  whom  reference  might  be  made;  but  the 
more  distinguished  of  them  hardly  fall  within  the 
purview  of  this  notice.  I  have  had  in  mind  par- 
ticularly the  writers  of  verse  who  have  come  for- 
ward during  this  and  the  previous  year;  It  would 
be  easy  to  gather  from  the  output  of  the  last 
half-dozen  years  meritorious  verse  to  fill,  not  a 
magazine  article,  but  a  magazine  volume. 

Arthur  Adams  hails  from  Maoriland  (as  it  is 
the  good  and  growing  fashion  to  call  ill-named 
New  Zealand)  and  dates  from  1872.  His  paren- 
tage blends  Irish  and  English  strains.  His  work 
in  some  respects  approaches  nearer  to  the  quality 
of  modern  English  culture-verse  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  writers  named;  but  at  its  best  it  has 
a  sympathy  and  force  which  lift  Adams  above  the 
ordinary  rank  of  cultured  verse-makers.  I  quote 
same  stanzas  from  "  Maoriland,  My  Mother,"  and 
from  "Epitaph,"  premising  that  it  is  impossible 
by  brief  extract  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Adams' 
place  and  performance:  — 

MAORILAND. 

Maoriland,  my  mother! 

Holds  the  earth  so  fair  another? 
U,  my  land  of  the  moa  and  Maori, 
Uarlanded  grand  with  your  forests  of  kauri, 
L,one  you  stand,  only  beauty  vour  dowry 

Maoriland,  my  mother"' 
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Land  of  rugged,  white-clad  ranges 

Standing  calm,   impassive,   lonely; 
Ice  and  snow,  where  never  change  is 
Save   the   mighty   motion    only 

Where  through  valleys  seared  and  deep 
Slow  the  serpent  glaciers  creep. 

•  *  •  » 
Land   of  forests  richly  sweeping, 
^By   the  rata's   red   fire  spangled. 
Where  at  noonday  night   is   sleeping, 

Where   beneath    the    creepers   tangled 
Comes   the   tui's   liquid    call 
And    the   plash   of   waterfall. 

•  ♦  »  • 

Land  where  all  winds  whisper  one  word, 

"Death!"  though  skies  are  fair  aliove  her! 
Newer  nations   white   press   onward. 
Her  brown   warriors'   fight   is  over — 
One  by  one  they  yield  their  place, 
Peace-slain    chieftains    of   her    race. 

•  •         •         • 
Land   of   fair,   enwreathed   cities. 

Wide  towns  that  the  green  bush  merge  in; 
Land   whose   history   unwrit   is — 
Memory  has  no  chaster  virgin. 
Land   that   is  a   starting-place 
For  a  newer   nobler   race. 

Maoriland,    my    mother! 

Holds  the  earth  so  fair  another? 

O,  my  land   of  the   moa  and   Maori, 
Garlanded  grand  with  your  rata  and  kauri. 
Lone  you  stand,  only  beauty  your  dowiy, 
Maoriland,  my  mother! 

EPITAPH.    THE  EARTH  SPEAKS: 

Hush,  he  drowses,  drowses  deep 
While  my  quiet  arms  I  keep 
Close  about  him  in  his  sleep. 


Once  he  glanced  at  me  aghut, 
Shuddered  from  my  kiia,  and  passed— 
But  1  hold  him  here  at  laat. 

He  had  frenzied  thoughts  of  fame. 
Piteous  strivings   for   a   name — 
But  I  called  him,  and  he  came. 

•  •         •         • 

Fair  white  skin  he  looked  upon; 
Eyes  in  hia  with  passion  shone; 
But  my  patient  love  has  won. 

There  was  one  he  deemed  to  wed; 
But  he  faltered,  came  instead 
To  my  narrow  bridal  bed. 

Vehement  his  veins  and  wild — 
Now  a  dreaming,  glad  eyed  child 
To  my  kisses  reconciled. 

Tender  heart  and   turbulent, 
I  and  he  together  pent 
\n  an  aeon  of  content! 

•  •         •  • 

When  his  trump  God's  Angel  blows, 
When    he   shudders,    wakens,   knows, 
I  shall  hold  him  close,  so  close! 

He  will  feel  life's  aching  pain, 
Turn  his  lips  to  me,  and  then 
Sink  to  dreamless  sleep  again, 

So  for  aye  my  love  I  keep 
Here  upon   mv   breast  asleep- 
Hush!  .  .  he  drowses  .  .  drowses  .  .  deep. 

lEdwin  ],  Brady, 

E.  J.  Brady  is  another  young  Australian  born 
of  Irish  parents  (In  the  domain  of  Australian  verse 
the  Irish  parents  seem  to  recur  more  frequently 
than  either  English  or  Scotch).  Poetically,  he 
does  not  stand  on  a  very  high  plane;  but  he  has  his 
own  niche  as  a  writer  of  ballads  on  sea  sukjects, 
and  his  work  is  full  of  graphic  force.  He  has 
written,  for  example,  what  I  take  to  be  the  most 
typical  sailor  song  extant— not  a  chanty,  not  a  sea 
song,  but  the  reckless,  rollicking  rhyme  which  a 
sailor  roars  as  he  swings  half-seas-over  on  a 
tavern  stool,  in  an  atmosphere  of  rum  and  tobacco, 
with  a  draggled  skirt  seen  round  the  corner  of  the 
door.      Some  stanzas:  — 

LOST   AND  GIVEN  OVER. 

A  mermaid's  not  a  human  thing. 

An'  courtin'  sich  is  folly; 
Of    flesh    an'    blood    I'd    rather   sing, 

What  ain't  bo  melancholy. 
Oh,    Bprta!    Loo!   Juanita! 'Sue! 
Here's  good   luck   to  me  and  you — 
Sin^  rally!   ri-a-rally! 
The  BCM  IB  deep;  the  seas  is  wide; 
But   this    I'll    prove    whate'er   betide, 
I'm    bully    in    the    alley! 
I'm  bull-ee  in  our  al-lee! 

The   Hoogli   gal   'er  face  ia  brown; 

The  llilo  gal  is  laz.y; 
The  f^al    that   lives   by    'Obart    town 

Shed  drive  a  dead  man  crazy; 
Come,  wet  your  lip,   and   let   it  alip! 
The  Gretna  (Jreen's  a  tidy  ship — 

Sing    rally! 
The  seas  is  deep-  the  seaa  is  blue; 
But   'ere's  good    ealth   to  me  and   you! 
Ho.    rally! 
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The  Lord  may  drop  us  off  our  pins 

To  feed  'is  bloomin'  fishes; 
But  Lord   forgive   us  for  our   sins — 

Our  sins  is  most  delicious! 
Come,  drink  it  up  and  fill  yer  cup! 
The  world  it  owes  us  bite  and  sup. 

And  Mimi,  Ju-Ju,   Sally; 
The  seas  is  long;  the  winds  is  strong; 
The  best  of  men  they  will  go  wrong- 
Hi,  rally!  ri-a-rally! 

The  Bowery  gal  she  knows  'er  know; 

The  Frisco  gal  is  silly; 
The  Hayti  gal  ain't  white  as  snow— 

They're  whiter  down  in  Chili. 
Now  what's  the  use  to  shun  the  booze? 
They'll   flop  yer  bones  among  the  ooze 

Sou'-west-by-Sou'  the  galley. 
The  seas  is  green;  the  seas  is- cold; 
The    best   of   men    they   must   grow    old- 
Sing  rally!   ri-a-rally! 

All  round  the  world,  where'er  I  roam. 

This  lesson  I  am  learnin', 
If  you've  got  sense  you'll  stop  at  home 

And    save    the    bit    yer    earnin'. 
-So  hang  the  odds!       It's  little  odds. 


When    every    'eathen    'as    'is    gods, 

An'  neither  two  will  tally: 
When  black  and  white  drink,  wimmin.  fight — 
In  these  three  things  they're  all  alright— 

Sing  rally!   ri-a-rally.*^ 

When   double  bunks,   fo'castle  eiul 

Is  all  the  kind  that's  carried. 
Our  manners  they  will  likely  mend — 

Most  likely  we'll  be  married. 
But  till  sich  time  as  that  be  done. 
We'll  take  our  fim  as  we've  begun— 

Sing   rally! 
The  flesh   is  weak;   the  world   is  wide; 
The  dead  man  'e  goes  overside — 
Sing  rally!   rally! 

We're  given  and  lost  to  the  girls  that  wait 

From  Trinity  to  Whitsund'y, 
From  Sunda  Strait  to  the  Golden  Gate 

An'  back  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy; 
Oh,  it's  Mabel,  Loo,  an'  it's  Nancy-Poo, 
An'  'ere's  good  luck,  an'  I  love  you — 

Sing   rally! 
Oh,  it's  cents  an'  dollars  an'  somebody  hollars — 
The  sun  conies  up  an'  the  mornin'  follers — 
Sing  rally! 

We're  given  an'  lost  to  the  octoroon. 

The  Portugee  cruiser  painty, 
The  Chinkie  gal  with  'er  eyes  'arf-moon. 

An'  the  Japanee  darlin'  dainty. 
Oh,  it's  Tokio-town  when  the  sun  goes  dswn. 
It's  'arf-a-pint  and  it's  'arf-a-crown — 

Sing   rally! 
'Er  spars  may  lift  an'  'er  keel  can  shift, 
When  a  man  is  done  'e's  got  to  drift- 
Sing  rally!     Ho,  rally! 

The  Hoogli  gal  'er  face  is  brown. 

The  Hilo  gal   's  a  daisy. 
The  gal  that  lives  by  'Obart-town 

She  d  drive  a  dead  man  crazy. 
So,  pretty  an'  plain,   it's  Sarah  Jane 
'Uggin'  and  kissin'  an'  "Come  again!" 

Sing  rally!   ri-a-rally! 
The  seas  is  deep;   the  seas  is  wide; 
But  this  I'll  prove  what  else  betide, 
I'm  bully  in  the  alley. 
Ho!  Bu'll-ee  in  the  Al-lee! 


Here  this  medley  ends.  I  cannot  hope  to  have 
given  material  for  a  correct  estimate  of  the  weight 
and  place  in  literature  of  recent  Australian  verse; 
but  I  trust  I  have  supplied  some  material  to  indi- 
cate hnw  the  young  shoots  of  poetry  are  growing 
among  us,  and  how  there  is  promise  that  we  may 
by-and-by  reap  a  harvest  which  shall  be  an  ac- 
ceptable and  even  a  memorable  addition  to  the 
garnered  glory  of  English  letters. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN   THE   REVIEWS. 


'*  The  Coalition  Nightmare." 

"  Diplomaticus  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  turns  a 
cold  douche  of  comraonsense  on  the  heated  alarm- 
ists who  detect  in  the  Franco-German  flirtation 
another  proof  of  a  European  coalition  forming 
against  England.  He  heads  his  paper  "  Bergen 
and  the  Coalition-Nightmare."  The  latter  is  a 
phrase  taken  from  Count  Shuvaloff,  who  used  to 
banter  Prince  Bismarck  on  his  irrepressible  "  cau- 
chemar  de  coalitions." 

Truth  About  the  Franco-German  Flirtation. 

The  writer  offers  this  explanation  of  the  Kaiser's 

telegram  to  M.  I.oubet  and  of  M.  Delcasse's  journey 

to  St.  Petersburg: — • 

Anyone  can  see  now  that  the  Bergen  courtesies  were 
intended  to  discount  the  effect  of  General  Mercier's 
startling  deposition  before  the  Dreyfus  Court  Maitial. 
The  picture — however  exaggerated — of  France  and  Ger- 
many on  the  brink  of  war  in  1894,  and  tne  revelations 
of  French  military  ardour  against  Germany  supplied 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Generals,  would  have  created  a 
very  disagreeable  impression  in  Europe,  and  would  have 
aroused  serious  fears  for  the  stability  of  the  political 
situation,  had  not  the  French  and  German  Governments 
wisely  arranged  beforehand  that  the  world  should  be 
assured  of  the  friendliness  of  their  relations.  The  sub- 
sequent visit  of  M.  Delcasse  to  St.  Petersburg  obviously 
belongs  to  the  same  order  of  ideas.  Had  the  Bergen 
courtesies  stood  alone,  misconceptions  would  certainly 
have  been  created.  The  visit  of  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  St.  Petersburg  reduced  the  Ber- 
gen courtesies  to  their  proper  proportions.  It  was 
designed  to  show  that  nothing  was  changed  in  Europe, 
that  the  alliances  were  as  solid  and  as  distinct  as  ever, 
and  that  their  main  rivalry  was  directed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  European  peace.  This  is  the  plain  truth 
about  Bergen   and   its  St.   Petersburg   sequel. 

The  writer  furthermore  points  out  that  when 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  joined  in  interven- 
tion between  China  and  Japan,  they  actually  in- 
vited TJngland  to  enter  the  coalition.  In  Egypt 
and  in  South  Africa,  had  Germany  or  Europe 
wished  to  act  against  England,  there  has  been 
plenty  of  opportunity. 

"  The  Spoilt  Child  "  of  Europe. 

lie  grants  the  effusive  courtesy  with  which  the 
Kaiser  has  treated  France  time  and  again;  but 
adds: — 

That  these  politesses  are  more  than  neighbourly  may 
well  be  granted  without  admitting  that  they  show  a 
peculiar  predilection  for  France  and  a  desire  for  her 
alliance.  They  are  amply  explained  by  a  natural  wish 
to  conciliate  a  sensitive  neighbour  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace.  All  the  Powers  treat  France  in  the  same 
way,  because  she  is  a  spoilt  child  with  an  adult's 
capacity  for  mischief,  and  because  this  fact  is  one  of  the 
weak  spots  in  the  European  situation. 

The  writer  argues  that  a  Franco-German  alliance 

is  a  chimera,  for  "  the  lost  provinces  "  interpose 
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an  insuperable  obstacle;  for  "  restitution,  compro- 
mise, and  neutralisation  are  alike  impossible." 

England  Too  Good  a  Customer. 

Yet,   even   were    this    obstacle    removed,    what 

would  be  the  object  of  the  suggested  coalition? — 

Its  object,  we  have  been  plainly  told,  would  be  to 
avenge  Fashoda,  to  liberate  Egypt,  to  revive  the  colonial 
glories  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  give  South  Africa  to  Germany 
and  India  to  Russia;  in  snort,  to  dismember  the  British 
Empire  by  war.  When  the  peril  is  thus  bluntly  stated, 
it  requires,  I  think,  very  little  reflection  to  show  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  monstrous  delusion.  No  country 
can  desire  such  a  coalition,  because,  whether  it  suc- 
ceeded or  failed,  it  would  lose  infinitely  more  than  it 
gained. 

England,  he  points  out,  is  the  most  valuable 
market  in  the  world.  No  acquisition  of  British 
colonies  would  compensate  the  Powers  for  the  ruin 
of  the  English  market.  England  alone  takes  28 
per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  five  Great 
Powers.  Of  Germany  the  British  Empire  buys 
very  nearly  as  much  as  the  other  four  Great 
Powers  put  together  buy.  Of  France  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  buys  over  twice  as  much  as  the 
other  four.  "  British  purchases  from  each  of  the 
two  great  European  alliances  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  either  of  the  alliances  from  each  other. 
The  European  Powers  would  not  readily  ruin  their 
best  customer." 

A  Coalition  which  is  Possible. 

One   form   of  coalition   has,   the   writer   allows, 

been  discussed  frequently  on  the  Continent,  but  so 

far  without  much  encouragement: 

It  is  a  tariff-coalition  of  the  Central  European  States 
against  the  three  World-Powers — Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States.  Continental  economists  have 
been  much  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  while  these 
World-Powers  control  between  them  50  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  surface  of  the  globe,  and  35  per  cent,  of  its  popula- 
tion, two  of  them  are  already  rigid  Protectionists.  .  . 
Were  all  three  Powers  to  become  Protectionist,  the 
Central  European  States  would  of  course  suffer  severely, 
and  hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  pro- 
tect themselves  by  means  of  a  common  retaliatory  tariff. 

Democracies'  Eye  to  the  Main  Chance. 

"  Diplomaticus  "  grants,  indeed, 

it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  idea  of  a  sort  of 
Central  European  Zollverein  will  grow,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  political  coalition  against  England  is  un- 
likely. The  material  interests  of  the  people  have  to  be 
served.  Suh  a  Zollverein  may  also,  in  the  dim  future, 
^rove  the  stepping-stone  to  a  closer  political  union. 
Such  a  union  would,  however,  possess  no  terrors  for 
England  while  she  adhered  to  ner  Free  Trade  tradi- 
tions. 

What   is   most    important    to   remember   is.    that   in 
dustrial  interests  are  ever\'whero  supreme  to-day,  that 
these   interests   can   only   flourish    with    peace   and    the 
cultivation  of  foreign  markets,   that  the  Unite.!  Kin^- 
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dom  is  the  richest  and  freest  market  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  (iovernments  of  foreign  States  are  now,  for  thf. 
moibt  part,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  cultivalioji  of  mar- 
kets. 

Democracies  may,  indeed,  be  misled,  but  have 
after  all  a  keen  eye  to  their  ovsfn  most  vital  in- 
terest?. ^____ 

The  European  Reaction. 

A  Tocsin  of  Alaem. 

Mental  tension — to  use  no  stronger  phrase — 
seems  to  be  extremely  acute  in  France  at  present 
—  acute  to  a  degree  altogether  Inexplicable  to  sober 
Englishmen.  It  is,  of  course,  conspicuously  at- 
tested by  the  conduct  of  the  anti-Dreyfusite  swarm. 
But  it  appears  to  have  Infected  the  valiant  min- 
ority. Otherwise,  It  is  hard  to  explain  the  over- 
strung feeling  which  vibrates  through  the  first 
paper  in  the  "  National  Review,"  "  Anglophobia — a 
French  Warning  to  England,"  by  M.  Urbain  Go- 
hier,  author  of  the  famous  "  L'Armee  contre  la 
Nation."  The  article  simply  palpitates.  The 
writer  sees  the  lists  drawn  for  a  fell  international 
combat,  the  issue  of  which  is  to  settle  the  fate 
of  civilisation:  — 

On  the  one  side  is  liberty,  justice,  and  progress;  on 
the  other  political  servitude,  oppression,  and  reaction. 
One  or  other  of  these  forces  will  carry  the  day,  accord- 
ing as  the  people  of  Western  Europe  prevail  against, 
or  succumb  before,  the  Catholic  and  military  conspiracy 
inspired  by  the  Jesuits  from  Rome  and  the  Emperor 
from   Berlin. 

A   New  "  Holy  Alliance." 

There  is  a  new  "  Holy  Alliance,"  the  organ  of  a 

Counter  Revolution:  — 

To-day  throughout  Europe,  and  notable  in  France, 
which  I  will  take  as  an  illustration,  the  hostility  against, 
England  is  rising,  and  with  it  is  rising  the  tempest  of 
political,  religious,  philosophic,  and  economic  reaction. 
It  is  England's  glory  to  see  her  cause  linked  to  that 
of  human  libertj-,  but  this  glory  carries  with  it  certain 
grave  risks  of  which  she  will  become  conscious  before 
long.  For  against  England  and  against  liberty  the 
Holy  Alliance  of  reactionary  Governments  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chiu'ch  are  ranging  themselves.  The 
chosen  chief  of  the  Holy  Alliance  is  the  German  Em- 
peror, while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  dominated 
]>y  the  Jesuits  whose  "  General  "  is  the  "eal  Pope. 

The  Key  to  the  Situation. 
The  writer  then  serves  up  choice  specimens  of 
the  anti-English  garbage  which  litters  the  Jesuits' 
Yellow  Press,  misrepresenting  the  English  people 
and  their  ways  of  life  in  the  most  absurdly  ludi- 
crous but  venomously  bitter  manner.  In  conclusion 
the  writer  reiterates:  — 

The  key  to  the  European  situation  is  obtained  by  n 
rapprochement  of  three  facts:  in  the  first  i)lace,  the 
Jesuits,  the  leaders  of  a  world-wide  reaction,  were  re- 
cently officially  recalled  and  reinstated  in  Germany  by 
William  TI.;  in  the  second  place,  the  French  Jesuits 
control  the  Arm.v,  the  money  power,  and  the  social  and 
political  forces  of  France;  in  the  third  place,  all  the 
writers  and  politicians  working  for  the  Jesuits  are  striv- 
ing to  reconcile  France  with  Germany,  and  to  kindle 
French  hatred  against  England. 


The  practical  point  of  this  feverish  alarm-cry 
is  to  back  up  the  "  No-Popery  "  agitation  in  Eng- 
land. The  writer  laments  that  Englishmen  are 
"  sceptical  as  to  the  Catholic  encroachment  in 
England,"  and  "  exceedingly  contemptuous  as  to 
the  danger  of  the  European  reaction."  Yet  he  ex- 
claims, "  Had  not  the  vigilant  distrust  with  which 
she  once  regarded  the  Papacy  some  reasonable 
basis?"  With  all  the  earnestness  of  italics  the 
■writer  assures  us,  "With  the  strength  and  well-to- 
ing  of  England  is  bound  up  the  fate  of  liberty  in 
France."  The  average  Briton  will,  we  fear,  con- 
clude that  if  this  be  so  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
France  is  much  safer  than  he  thought  it  was.  We 
are  an  unemotional  race,  and,  when  they  seem  a 
trifle  over-wrought,  frigid  even  towards  our 
friends.  

By  Rail  from  the  Nile  to  the  Yang'tse. 

Plea  for  a  Beitish  Line  theoitgh 
South  Asia. 

International  emulation  has  its  good  points. 
Yet  who  would  have  expected  Russia  to  give  us  the 
lead  in  railway  extension?  The  Siberian  line  pro- 
mises to  draw  a  deep  furrow  of  progress  in  other 
lands  besides  the  northern  region  it  traverses. 
Here,  for  example,  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Moreing,  prompted 
by  the  great  Russian  precedent,  pleading  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  "  an  All-British  Rail- 
way to  China."  The  case  is  simple.  To  go  from 
London  to  Shanghai  by  the  Brindisi  and  P.O.  route 
takes  thirty-three  days,  and  costs  (first  class)  £80: 
by  Siberian  rail  to  Vladivostok  and  steamer  to 
Shanghai  it  will  take  fifteen  days  and  cost  £40. 
Why  not  a  British  line  to  secure  the  trade  which 
would  otherwise  inevitably  pass  over  Russian 
metals?  Mr.  Moreing  kindly  gives  a  map  and 
summarises  the  various  sections  of  the  line  which 
he  would  fain  see  built:  — 

Miles. 

Alexandria  to  Gulf  of  Akabah   (Egyptian)    . .     . .  250 
Akabah  to  Bussora  and  Koweit  (Turkish  and  In- 
dependent)              I  000 

Koweit  to  the  Perso-Baluch  boundary  (Persian)  . .  'VOO 

Persia  to  Kurrachee   (Indian)      520 

Kurrachee  to  Kunlong  (Indian) 2,800 

Kunlong  to  Shanghai  (Chinese)       " "  1^600 

Total     6^670 

of  which  2,000  miles  have  been  already  built. 

irom  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  for 
the  construction  of  a  through  line  to  China  are  far  more 
tavoiirable  than  they  were  for  Russia  in  the  case  of  the 
Siberian  Railway,  so  far  as  the  mere  mileage  to  be 
covered  and  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  route  are 
concerned. 

The  writer  mentions  that  the  Amir  of  Jebel 
Shomer,  virtual  sovereign  of  Central  Arabia,  has 
completely  approved  the  project  of  a  railway 
through  his  territory,  and  the  facilities  it  would 
afford  to  pilgrims  to  fhe  holy  places  have  won  for 
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the  scheme  the  hearty  and  expressed  support  of 

the  Mohammedan  world.       He  further  says:  — 

It  is  worth  while  bearing  in  mind  that  as  soon  as 
the  proposed  line  reaches  India,  it  will  revolutionise  the 
sea  route  and  traffic  with  Australia.  It  is  about  3,500 
miles  from  Madras  to  I'erth,  the  capital  of  Western 
Australia,  and  in  view  of  the  federation  of  the  .Aus- 
tralian colonies,  Perth  will  shortly  be  connected  with 
Sydney  by  rail.  It  would  thus  be  possible  to  send 
mails  and  passengers  to  Perth  in  eighteen  days  instead 
of  twenty-four,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Sydney  in  four 
days. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  "  All-British  "  must 
be  interpreted  somewhat  loosely,  seeing  about  half 
of  the  route  lies  under  other  flags  than  our  own. 
But  the  writer  assumes  that  "  Great  Britain  re- 
gards her  position  and  influenee  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  paramount;"  yet  "though  Great  Britain 
controls  and  holds  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  though 
along  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  in  the  interior  her 
influence  is  predominant,  she  lacks  the  great  aid 
to  consolidation  that  a  railway  would  afford."  The 
commercial  and  military  advantages  of  such  a 
route  are  obvious. 


The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway. 

In  tlie  "  Windsor  "  for  this  month  there  is  an 
article  by  me  on  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  il- 
lustrated by  a  map  of  the  route  and  photographs 
of  its  construction. 

A  Daimonic  Design. 

I  begin  by  recalling  a  significant  remark  of  Herr 

Rothsteiu.  financial  adviser  to  M.  de  Witte,  whom 

I  met  last  year  in  St.  Petersburg.       Speaking  of 

the  great  Siberian  railway,  he  said:  — 

This  railway,  like  many  others  of  the  sanic  nature. 
is  being  built  under  the  compulsion  of  an  impulse,  or 
an  instinct  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify  on  financial, 
political,  or  military  grounds.  .  .  .  Nations  appear 
to  be  sometimes  possessed  by  an  uncontrollable  passion 
to  bring  together  the  uttermost  ends  of  a  continent, 
quite  irrespective  of  rational  motives.  It  is  a  kind  of 
demon  wliioh  drives  them;  and  I  can  only  suppose  that 
the  impulsion  is  intended  to  promote  the  general  good 
of  mankind.  Certainly,  in  our  case,  the  sacrifices  are 
much  more  obvious  than  the  gain  to  Russia. 

Wlu)in  the  Siberian   Tjine  Most  Benefits. 
This  suggests  the  reflection:  — 

If  thi.s  be  the  case  with  the  Siberian  railway,  what 
can  l)e  said  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line,  but  that  it  is  a 
still  more  striking  illustration  of  Herr  Rothstein's  doc- 
trine? From  a  political  point  of  view  the  British 
Empire  will  profit  even  more  than  Russia  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  Asiatic  through-railway  over  which  in  a  few 
years  will  pass  all  the  mails  between  l^ngland  and  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  in  the  Pacitic.  From  every 
point  of  view  the  construction  of  the  line  across  Siberia 
is  more  important  to  the  English-speaking  world  than 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway.  To  shorten  the  time 
in  which  one  can  travel  round  the  planet  from  sixty- 
five  to  thirty-three  days  is  an  achievement  of  supreme 
value  to  the  only  race  that  has  planted  its  families  all 
round  the  world.  When  the  Siberian  line  is  built, 
Shanghai,  which  is  now  thirty-five  days  distant  from 
London,  will  only  be  divided  by  a  fortnight  from  the 
General  Post  Office  in   St.  :Martin's-le-Grand. 


The  African  Line  No  Gain  in  Time — 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  offers  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  British  Empire  that  the  Russians  are 
securing  for  it  by  building  their  line  across  Siberia.  .  . 
It  will  not  materially  shorten  the  distance  between  Lon- 
don and  the  Cape.  .  .  .  After  it  is  built  no  express 
will  traverse  the  Continent  in  less  than  eleven  days. 
Add  to  this  the  four  or  five  days  between  London  and 
Cairo,  and  we  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  for  the  over- 
land route  as  against  seventeen  or  eighteen  days  by 
sea. 

— or  Dividends. 
Still  less  is  it  likely  to  be  fertile  of  dividends. 
It  would  cost  ten — possibly  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling to  construct.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  would  earn  a  dividend  or  avoid  regular 
I033.  Nevertheless  I  indicate  as  a  by  no  means 
impossible  prospect  that  the  line  will  be  in  work- 
ing order  in  1909.      Why?— 

It  is  difficult  to  explain,  except  on  the  theory  of  Herr 
Rothsteiu — that  the  Providence  that  rules  mankind  has 
willed  that  the  ends  of  the  world  should  be  linked  to- 
gether and  that  the  continents  should  be  bridged  by 
the  iron  rail;  and  so,  obedient  to  the  invisible  Power 
behind  the  veil,  mortal  men  hasten  to  carr>'  out  their 
appointed  task. 

Three  Chief   Causes. 

Passing  from  this  occult  cause,  I  suggest  certain 

outward  and  visible  reasons  for  the  project:  — 

The  first  and  dominating  cause  is  the  fact  that  the 
idea  has  fascinated  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  the  second  and  hardly  less  potent  reason  is  the  fact 
that  the  Capo  and  Cairo  both  begin  with  the  letter 
C.  .  .  .  After  these  two  leading  motives  there  must 
be  mentioned,  as  a  potent  third  cause,  the  jealousy  of 
the  nations,  and  especially  the  anxiety  of  many  English- 
men for  the  security  of  their  somewhat  precarious  posi- 
tion in  Egypt  and  the  Nile  Valley.  It  is  true  the  rail- 
way, even  when  constructed,  will  not  paint  the  African 
map  Britisli  red  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Table 
Moimtain;  but  it  undoubtedly  tinges  the  whole  inter- 
vening region  with  the  ruddy  glow  that  heralds  the 
dawn  of  Empire. 

Turning  to  the  temporal  origin  of  the  Idea:  — 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  when  first  the  magic 
formula,  "  From  Cape  to  Cairo."  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Rhodes.  .  .  .  Possibly  the  invitation  sent  him 
by  General  Gordon  to  accompany  him  to  Khartoum  in 
1884  may  have  first  turned  his  attention  -to  the  Cairo 
(>iul   of  the   trunk    line. 

The  Wire  Before  the  Rail. 
His  first  step  to  the  construction  of  the  railway 
was  to  set  about  laying  an  overland  telegraph  from 
the  Cape  to  Cairo.  His  appeal  for  funds  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  and  he  resolved,  failing  other  help,  to 
find  the  money  himself.  He  has,  in  fact,  had  to 
find  nine-tenths  of  the  money  personally.  I  go 
on  to  show  how  the  line  is  being  pushed  forward. 
The  entire  distance  is  6,600  miles.  The  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Government  has  already  got  the  wire  in 
operation  as  far  as  Khartoum,  which  is  1,300  miles 
from  Cairo.  In  the.  South  the  wire  is  In  operation 
trom  the  Cape  to  Uratdli, — a  distance  of  1,800  miles. 
So  that  out  of  fi.fiOO  miles.  3.100  have  been  already 
laid,  and  3,500  remain  to  be  covered.  If  Abercorn 
on  Lake  Tanganyika  be  taken  as  its  northern  ter- 
minus, the   distance   to  be  covered   is  only  2,800 
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miles.  It  cost  £50  a  mile  in  Rhodesia;  it  is 
estimated  to  cost  from  £80  to  £100  a  mile  for 
the  Central  African  stretch. 

A  Route  All  British  Except  300  Miles. 

After  stating  the  exorbitant  terms  exacted  by  the 
German  Government  for  right  of  way  through  their 
territory,  I  sketch  the  remainder  of  the  route  :^ 

After  leaving  German  territory  the  telegraph  line  will 
make  its  way  to  Mengi,  in  Uganda,  and  then,  avoiding 
the  malarious  valley  of  the  Mile  between  Lake  Albert 
and  Khartoum,  it  will  traverse  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
that  skirts  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia  and  make  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  system  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Soudan.  With  the  exception  of  the  700  miles  of  Ger- 
man territory,  the  whole  distance  from  Cape  to  Cairo 
is  already  coloured  British  red  on  the  African  map.  That 
distance  may  be  reduced  to  300  miles,  if  the  beginnmg 
of  German  territory  is  reckoned  at  the  north  end  of 
Tanganyika  instead  of  the  south.  England  has  a  right 
of  free  navigation  over  the  whole  length  of  the  lake— 
400  miles;  so  that  in  reality,  of  the  6,600  miles  whicn 
stretch  between  Cape  and  Cairo,  the  travelhng  Briton 
need  only  for  300  miles  stray  beyond  the  protecting 
shadow  of  the  Union  Jack. 

Cheapening  Cape  Messages. 

This  wire  I  estimate  will  pay.  It  will  cost,  at 
£75  a  mile,  about  half  a  million  to  construct,  as 
against  three  to  four  millions  sunk  in  the  African 
cables:  — 

The  net  result  is  that  when  the  overland  wire  is  in  work- 
ing order  Mr.  Rhodes  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  telegraphy  at  once  from  5s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  word,  and 
earn  a  good  dividend  besides. 

Returning  to  the  railway,  not  half  of  which  is 
contracted  for,  I  mention  Mr.  Rhodes'  estimate  of 
ten  millions  as  the  probable  cost.  He  reckons 
that  3,229  miles  are  still  to  be  built  and  would  cost 
£3,000  a  mile.  This  is  a  sanguine  estimate.  The 
Bechuanaland  railway  cost  no  less  than  £3,000  a 
mile,  the  Rhodesian  railway  ran  up  the  cost  to 
£3,800.  I  conclude  that  the  outlay  will  not  ex- 
ceed £15,000,000.  I  mention  Mr.  Rhodes'  kind  in- 
vitation to  me  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
last  rail  on  .January  20,  1909. 


The  Dreyfus  Case. 

A  Microcosm  of  Mopeen  France. 
Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  article  which  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  Dreyfus  case  is  that  which 
M.  Andre  Godferuaux  contributes  to  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review  "  for  August,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Dreyfus  Case."  M.  God- 
fernaux  is  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  indeed  he  seems  to  think  the  question 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Dreyfus  of  secondary 
importance.  The  Dreyfus  case  is  not  merely  a 
struggle  between  a  group  of  corrupt  generals  and 
a  Jewish  officer.  It  is  not  even  a  struggle 
between  the  lovers  of  justice  and  its  en- 
emies. Its  real  significance  is  much  greater,  for 
in  the  Court-house  at  Rennes  converge  all  the  op- 
posing tendencies  of  modern  France;  and  the  cur- 


rents of  two  contending  civilisations.  It  is  a  con- 
flict between  order  and  justic^-between  authority 
and  free  examination,  or,  in  a  more  indirect 
fashion,  between  Faith  and  Science.  It  is  in  os- 
cillation between  these  opposing  principles  lies  the 
whole  intellectual  and  social  movements  of  modern 

France. 

The  Coming  of  the  Change. 

The  period  from  the  war  of  1870  to  the  year 
1889,  says  M.  Godfernaux,  was  a  period  of  recupera- 
tion—military, political,  and  industrial.  But  at 
the  latter  date  there  began  to  be  discerned  a  dis- 
taste for  life,  an  incapacity  of  effort,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  ideals  which  invoked  the  inevitable  reac- 
tion. It  was  a  period  of  lassitude  and  moral 
dwindling  in  active  life,  and  of  mysticism  and  sen- 
suality in  literature  and  art.  Many  cried  for  a 
pretender,  and  without  a  protest  servitude  might 
have  been  re-established.  Others  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  decadence  which  has  overtaken  the 
other  branches  of  the  Latin  race.  The  heroic  ages 
were  past,  and  the  country  had  lost  faith  in  its 
destiny.  Such  was  the  moral  condition  of  France 
when  the  Dreyfus  case  sprang  upon  the  scene,  and 
a,woke  the  two  opposing  tendencies  of  the  nation 
again. 

A  Conflict  of  Principles. 

Of  these  tendencies  Dreyfus  was  merely  an  in- 
strument for  condensing  the  great  invisible 
struggle  into  a  concrete  form.  For  a  struggle 
had  taken  place  a  hundred  times  before  in  litera- 
ture, in  religion,  in  sociology.  The  same  spectacle 
had  been  seen  before  in  France,  especially  at  the 
Reformation:  — 

France,  politically  the  most  unified  of  all  lands,  is 
nevertheless  divided  between  two  adverse  tendencies, 
between  two  currents  easily  discernible  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  her  history.  On  the  one  side,  an 
eminently  social  love  of  the  hierarchy,  of  official 
authority,  derived  from  her  Latin  past,  surviving  in  her 
Catholicism,  in  her  army,  and  even  to  a  great  extent 
in  her  civil  organisation.  On  tlie  other  side,  the  spirit 
of  independence,  of  free  examination,  inherited  from 
the  north,  ever  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
governing  body,  but  ever  heard  dully  vibrating  apd 
exploding  in  the  great  eruptions  of  the  centuries:  the 
Reformation,  Cartesianism,  the  Revolution  of  '89.  In 
spite  of  all,  France  has  remained  till  now  a  country  on 
the  side  of  authority,  inheriting  from  its  ]>atin  civilisa- 
tion a  superstitious  respect  for  all  who  hold  the  smallest 
share  of  power  for  every  functionarj',  in  a  word,  civil, 
ecclesiastic,  or  military.  It  is  well  known  that  Catho- 
licism supports  this  idolatry.  It  exacts  from  the  faithful 
absolute  submission,  complete  surrender  of  the  rights 
of  reason,  unqualified  acquiescence  not  only  in  the  word 
of  God,  but  also,  and  especially,  in  that  "of  His  accre- 
dited representatives. 

A  Revolution  in  Ideas. 
The  difiiculty  was  not  a  struggle  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  Both  parties  engaged  in  it  with 
equal  seriousness  and  absolute  good  faith,  and 
both  desired  the  truth,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  party  of  agitators  and  fabricators  of  false- 
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hoou  and  hatred.  The  Coppees,  the  Drumoius  and 
the  Cavaignaos  sought  it  with  closed  eyes,  accord- 
ing to  a  venerable  tradition,  and  believed  with  pas 
sionate  ardour  in  the  words  of  the  priest  of  their 
present  cult,  the  Flag.  The  Zolas  and  Picquarts 
sought  it  by  slow  and  patient  personal  inquiry; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  anguish  of  their  hearts 
in  face  of  evidence  which  drove  them  to  despair, 
they  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  the  truth.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  urge  it  as  a  crime  against 
France  that  she  temporised  and  hesitated  painfully: 

For  her  the  case  was,  and  still  reuiaiiis,  a  veritable  re- 
volution, with  every  revolutionary  characteristic,  if  we 
except  the  street- fighting:  a  revolution  in  which  the  two 
parties  were  striving  to  deal  mortal  blows  and  to  pierce 
each  otiier  to  the  heart.  "  Civil  wars  arc  terrible 
struggles,  wherein  men.  inspired  by  the  loftiest  ideas, 
slay  each  other  in  tlie  dark."  Yes,  in  the  dark  indeed, 
but  all,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  united  in  asking 
for  light.  Surely  no  struggle  could  be  .lobler,  for, 
once  more,  two  ruling  historic  laws,  two  traditions,  two 
essential  forms  of  truth  were  ranged  in  all  tlieir  majesty 
one  against  the  other. 

The  Consequences  of  the  Affaire. 

The  Dreyfus  case  did  not  begin  this  struggle,  and 

it  is  not  destined  to  end  it:  — 

The  consequences  are  not  less  important  with  regard 
to  the  home  policy  of  France,  and  her  position  exter 
nally.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Dreyfus  question  the  old 
political  groups  have  been  broken  up,  to  form  them- 
selves anew.  The  question  of  a  Monarchical  restora- 
tion has  become  secondary.  All  minds  are  henceforth 
divided  according  to  their  opinion  of  the  Republican 
system  of  government.  On  one  side  a  "  Nationalist  " 
party  has  been  formed,  jealous,  above  all,  of  purely 
French  traditions,  of  military  glory,  of  a  policy  of  con- 
(luest,  or  at  least  of  obstinately  maintained  revanche; 
a  Caesarian  party  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  distinguished 
by  its  desire  for  a  strong/ government.  Here  we  have  an 
amalgamation  of  the  old  Clerical  party,  the  old  Royal- 
ist and  Imperialist  parties,  sectaries  of  all  shades,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  the  embodiment  of  narrow  "  Chau- 
vinism." The  other  party,  for  whicli  a  name  has  not 
yet  been  found,  is  conqiosed  of  true  Liberals:  of  minds 
ojien  to  progress  and  to  the  futiu'e:  containing  some  sus- 
picious elements,  also,  it  must  he  owned:  but,  above 
all,  consisting  of  tliose  wiio  believe  in  the  miiversal 
power  of  reason.  These  miderstand  that  conservation 
is  not  reaction,  and  while  maintaining  what  is  venerable 
and  useful  in  the  legacy  of  the  past,  they  desire  to 
eliminate  all  that  is  frail  or  lifeless. 

A  Lesson  for  the  World. 

The  final  issue,  says  M.  Godfernaux,  cannot  fail 

to  be  beneficial.      For — 

It  has  forced  the  combatants  in  the  bitter  struggle  for 
life  to  look  above  life  towards  the  Ideal,  or  towards  the 
I 'iiimaera— to  something  higher,  at  any  rate,  than  their 
own  daily  interests.  France  has  hecn  chosen  by  fate 
I'or  the  theatre  of  this  drama;  she  has  supplied  the 
iwtora  and  the  victims.  At  the  present  moment  she 
should  surely  congratulate  herself  upon  this,  lier  stern 
privilege,  and  leave  other  nations  to  proiit  by  t!ic  spec- 
tacle at  which  they  have  come  to  gaze. 

An  American  Dreyfus. 

Jew-baiting  in  the  United  States  Navt. 

While  we  English-speaking  folk  are  returning 
devout  thanks  that  in  matters  military,  naval,  and 
judicial  we  arc  not  as  other  races  are,  and  notably 


not  as  are  the  French,  ii  is  a  timely  and  salutary 

reminder  which  Mr.  .Tames  Morris  Morgan  offers 

to  us  in  the  September  "  Century,"  that  there  has 

been  "  an  American  forerunner  of  Dreyfus."      This 

V. as  an  Israelite  named  I'riah  P.  Levy,  the  victim 

of  forty  years'  persecution  from  his  fellow-officers 

in    the    U.S.    Navy    because    he    was    a   .lew,    yet 

tlvroughout  an   upright   and   disinterested   patriot 

and  able  ofllcei  to  boot.      Born  in  Philadelphia  in 

1792,   ■'  at   the   age  of  eleven   he   ran   away   from 

home  and  went  to  sea.     Before  he  was  eighteen 

be  had  saved  sufficient  money  to  buy  an  interest  in 

a  schooner,  of  which  he  was  made  master."       In 

1S12,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  Levy, 

now  twenty  years  of  age,  received  an  appointment  as 
s.'iiling-niaster  in  tiie  United  States  navy,  a  position 
not  in  the  line  of  promotion.  Me  was  ordered  to  the 
famous  brig  Argus,  which  carried  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
American  envoy,  to  France.  .  .  After  landing  the  en- 
voy, the  Argus  went  on  a  cruise,  destroying  shipping 
to  the  value  of  live  millions.  .  .  .  When  peace  came, 
Levy,  in  common  with  other  officers,  desired  that  his 
services  should  be  recognised  by  promotion,  under  the 
rule  that  '■  masters  of  extraordinary  merit  and  for  ex- 
traordinary services  may  be  promoted  to  lieuten^ts." 

Ostracised. 

To  this  a  iormida.ble  opposition  developed  among  the 
line  officers,  who  claimed  that  Levy's  advancement 
would  be  a  wrong  to  older  midsliipmen,  whose  pro- 
motion it  would  retard.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever-  an 
officer  suffered  so  terribly  from  the  effects  of  a  grati- 
fied ambition.  With  his  commission  as  a  lieuten.uit 
he  began  a  life  of  strife,  wherein  undeserved  pimish- 
tnent  followed  unmerited  disgrace  in  almost  ceaseless 
succession.  .  .  .  Ostracism  was  first  tried  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  Jew  to  I'esign.  .  .  .  Lieu- 
tenant Levy  always  found  himself  alone. 

Offlcially  Protested  Against. 
When  he  was  transferred  from  the  Franklin  to 
the  frigate  I'nited  States,  the  officers  of  the  latter 
\essel  made  a  remonstrance  to  the  Commodore 
twice.  The  only  fellow-officer  on  a  frigate  in  the 
Mediterranean  who  would  speak  to  Levy  was  the 
doctor.  Another  Commodore  witnessed  that  Levy 
received  six  01  seven  shots  in  mortal  combat  with- 
out returning  the  fire,  remonstrating  at  every  fire 
with  his  antagonist:  — 

-\s  I  lieutenant  Mr.  Levy  spent  nearly  the  whole  of 
lis  time  either  under  ;irrest  or  under  suspension.  It 
IS  iliflicult  for  a  man  witii  four  hundred  pairs  of  eyes 
concentrated  upon  him  to  avoid  displeasing  somebody, 
frequently  his  enemies  were  successful  in  having  him 
sentenced  to  disu\is.sal.  They  always  had  him  in 
('oventr>'.  but  they  never  broke  liis  dauntless  spirit  or 
impaired   his  patriotism. 

Court-Martialled  Six  Times. 
Moved  with  admiration  by  a  special  deed  of  dar- 
ing at  Rio  lie  .Taneiro,  the  Emperf)r  of  Brazil 
offered  Lew  the  command  of  a  new  Brazilian 
frigate,  which  Levy  declined,  saying  he  would 
rather  be  a  cabin-boy  in  the  L'.S.  service  than  a 
captain  in  any  other  fleet.  Other  conspicuous 
deeds  of  courage  and  patriotism  are  recorded;  and 
yet — 
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six  courts-martial,  one  court  of  inquiry,  a  star-chamber 
known  as  the  "  Shubrick  board,"  and  the  board  which 
replaced  his  name  upon  the  Naval  Register  torm  a  part 
of  the  extraordinary  official  record  «f  Post  Captain  hevy. 
We  stand  aghast  as  we  contemplate  the  triviality  ot  tne 
charges  of  which  dignified  courts  took  cognisance. 

Cashiered— But  Restored. 
The  sentences  of  these  courts-martial— that  he 
bo  dismissed  from  the  frigate  United  States,— that 
he  be  dismissed  from  the  U.S.  Navy— were  disap- 
proved by  Commodore  or  President.  Again  and  again 
he  was  tried  on  trumpery  and  vexatious  charges,  but 
no  serious  charge  was  ever  proved  against  him.  In 
1S44  he  was  promoted  to  a  post-captaincy,  but  his 
application  for  a  command  was  taken  no  notice  of. 
In  1855  a  Naval  Board  dismissed  him  without 
warning  and  without  assigning  any  reason.  Hap- 
pily— 

despite  all  the  great  influence  brought  to  bear  against 
this  Jew,  the  United  States  Government  ordered  still 
another  board,  which  restored  him  to  his  rank  and 
emoluments.  In  1858  he  commanded  the  Macedonian 
during  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  as  flag-offacer  ot 
the  squadron.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  March  22. 
1862,  and  was  buried  with  full  naval  honours. 

Among  other  merits  of  this  prototype  of  Drey- 
fus may  be  mentioned  that  "  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  New  York  was  presented  to  Captain  Levy 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  having  whipping 
abolished  in  the  navy."  The  persecution  he  suf- 
fered was  not  due  to  his  having  entered  the  navy 
as  sailing  master.  Other  sailing  masters  similarly 
promoted  experienced  no  such  persecution. 


Mark  Twain  on  the  Jew  Problem. 

"  Harper's  "  for  September  contains  a  paper  by 
Mark  Twain  "  Concerning  the  Jews."  It  purports 
to  be  written  in  answer  to  a  Jewish  lawyer  who 
asked  his  cool  judgment  on  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Jews. 

A  Good  Word  for  Satan. 

Mark  Twain  begins  by  declaring  himself  free 
from  any  anti- Jewish  feeling.      He  says:— 

I  am  quite  sure  that  (bar  one)  I  have  no  race  pre- 
judices, and  I  think  I  have  no  colour  prejudices  nor 
caste  prejudices  nor  creed  prejudices.  Indeed,  I  know 
it.  I  can  stand  any  society.  All  that  I  care  to  know 
is  that  a  man  is  a  human  being— that  is  enough  for  ine; 
he  can't  be  any  worse.  I  have  no  special  regard  for 
Satan;  but  I  can  at  least  claim  that  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  him.  It  may  even  be  that  I  lean  a  little 
his  way,  on  account  of  his  not  having  a  fair  show. 
All  religions  issue  bibles  against  him,  and  say  t!ie  most 
injurious  things  about  him,  but  we  never  hear  his  side. 
We  have  none  but  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
and  yet  we  have  rendered  the  verdict.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  irregular.  It  is  un-English;  it  is  un-American; 
iL  is  French.  Without  this  precedent  Dreyfus  could 
not  have  been  condemned. 

Of  course,  Satan  has  some  kind  of  a  ciS'i.  .  .  We 
can  at  least  respect  his  talents.  A  person  who  has  for 
untold  centuries  maintained  the  imposing  position  of 
spiritual  head  of  four-fifths  of  the  human  race,  and 
TioliUcal  head  of  the  whole  of  it,  must  be  granted  the 
po-ssfssion   of   executive  abilities   of  the  loftiest  order. 


In  his  large  presence  the  other  popes  and    Po! jticia»» 
shrink   to  midges   for   the   microscope.       I   would    iilie 

to  see  him.       1  would  rather  ^e^^"'^  ,^°t'Europea^ 
by  the  tail  than  any  other  member  of  the  European 

Concert. 

After  this  prelude  the  writer  proceeds  to  deal 
with  the  Jew.  He  grants  his  business  ability,  his 
honesty,  his  benevolence.  He  pronounces  judi- 
cially: "  The  merits  and  demerits  being  fairly 
weighed  and  measured  on  both  sides,  the  Christiaft 
can  claim  no  superiority  over  the  Jew  in  the 
m.atter  of  good  citizenship."  Yet,  he  observes, 
"  in  all  countries,  from  the  dawn  of  history,  the 
Jew  has  been  persistently  and  implacably  hated, 
and  with  frequency  persecuted."  Why? 
Joseph's  Gigantic  "  Corner." 

He  once  thought  fanaticism  was  the  reason;  but 
not  now.      He  looks  far  back:  — 

We  have  all  thoughtfully— or  un thoughtfully— read 
the  pathetic  stor%'  of  the  years  ot  plenty  and  the 
years  of  famine  in  Egypt,  and  how  Joseph,  with  that 
opportunity,  made  a  corner  in  broken  hearts,  and  the 
crusts  of  the  poor,  and  human  liberty— a  corner 
whereby  he  took  a  nation's  money  all  away,  to  the 
last  penny;  took  a  nation's  live  stock  all  away,  to  the 
last  hoof;  took  a  nation's  land  away,  to  the  last  acre; 
then  took  the  nation  itself,  buying  it  for  brea.i,  man 
by  man,  woman  by  woman,  child  by  child,  till  all  were 
slaves;  a  corner  which  took  everytning,  left  nothing; 
a  corner  so  stupendous  that,  by  comparison  with  it,  the 
most  gigantic  corners  in  subsequent  history  are  but 
baby  things,  for  it  dealt  in  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels,  and  its  profits  were  reckonable  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was  a  disaster  so  crushing 
that  its  effects  have  not  wholly  disappeared  from  Egypt 
to-day,  more  than  three  thousand  years  after  the  event. 
Is  it  presumable  that  the  eye  of  Egypt  was  upon  Joseph 
the  foreign  Jew  all  this  time?  I  think  it  likely.  Was 
it  friendly?      We  must  doubt  it. 

Yet  all  this  was  centuries  before  the  Crucifixion. 

The  writer  then  refers  to  a  remark  by  a  Roman 

historian — "I  read  it  in  a  translation" — that  "some 

Christians  were  persecuted  in  Rome  through  error, 

they  being  mistaken  for  Jews."       Hatred  of  the 

Jews  thus  antedates  Christianity. 

The  Real   Secret. 

Mark  Twain  recalls  the  hatred  with  which  in  his 

Mississippi  home  the  ''  Yankee  "  was  regarded.  "In 

a  trade  a  lankee  was  held  to  be  about  five  times 

the  match  of  the  Westerner."      He  was  accordingly 

"  competently  cursed."      So  with  the  Jew: — 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many nine-tenths  of  the  hostility  to  the  Jew  comes 
from  the  average  Christian's  inability  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  average  Jew  in  business — in  .^ither 
straight  business  or  the  questionable  sort.  England 
and  America  give  them  an  open  field  and  yet  survive. 
Scotland  offers  them  an  unembarrassed  field  too,  but  there 
are  not  many  takers.  There  are  a  few  Jews  in  Glasgow, 
and  one  in  Aberdeen;  but  that  is  because  they  can't 
earn  enough  to  get  away.  The  Scotch  pay  themselves 
that  compliment,  but  it  is  authentic. 

Here  speaks  the  prophet  through  the  satire  of 

the  humourist:  — 

The  Jew  is  a  money-getter,  and  in  getting  his  money 
he  is  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  less  capable  neigh- 
bours who  are  on  the  same  quest.      I  think  that  that 
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is  the  trouble.  In  estimating  worldly  values  the  Jew 
is  not  shallow,  but  deep.  With  precocious  wisdom  he 
found  out  in  the  morning  of  time  that  some  men  wor- 
ship rank,  some  worship  heroes,  some  worship  power, 
some  worship  God,  and  that  over  these  ideals  they 
dispute  and  cannot  unite — but  that  they  all  worship 
money;  so  he  made  it  the  end  and  aim  of  his  life  to  get 
it.  lie  was  at  it  in  Egypt  thirty-six  centuries  ago; 
he  was  at  it  in  Kome  when  that  Christian  got  perse- 
cuted by  mistake  for  him;  he  has  been  at  it  ever  since. 
The  cost  to  him  has  been  heavy;  his  success  has  made 
the  whole  human  race  his  enemy — but  it  has  paid,  for 
it  has  brought  him  envy,  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
which  men  will  sell  both  soul  and  body  to  get. 

What  the  Jew  Should  Do. 
Mark  Twain  turns  with  force  on  his  correspon- 
dent's plea  that  Jews  have  no  party — are  non-par- 
ticipants. "  Perhaps,"  he  cries,  "  you  have  let 
the  secret  out  and  given  yourself  away."  Asked 
if  Jews  could  do  anything  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion, he  replies:  — 

In  England  and  America  put  every  Jew  on  the  cen- 
sus-book as  a  Jew  (in  ease  you  have  not  been_  doing 
that).  Get  up  volunteer  regiments  composed  of  Jews 
solely,  and,  when  the  drum  beats,  fall  in  and  go  to 
the  front.  Next,  in  politics,  organise  your  strength, 
band  together,  and  deliver  the  casting  vote  where  you 
can,  and  where  you  can't,  compel  as  good  terms  as  pos- 
sible. .  .  .  And  then  from  America  and  England 
you  can  encourage  your  race  in  Austria,  France  and 
Germany,   and   materially   help   it. 

Of  the  Austrian  situation  he  says:  — 

Nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  empire,  these 
Jews,  and  apparently  they  cannot  put  a  plank  into 
any  candidates  platform!  If  you  will  send  our  Irish 
lads  over  here  I  think  they  will  organise  your  race  and 
change  the  aspect  of  the  Reichsrath. 

The  Zionist  scheme  is  dismissed  in  these  words: 
I  am  not  the  Sultan,  and  I  am  not  objecting;  but  if 
that  concentration  of  the  cunningest  brains  in  the 
world  was  going  to  be  made  in  a  free  country  (bar 
Scotland),  I  think  it  would  be  politic  to  stop  it.  It 
will  not  be  well  to  let  that  race  find  out  its  strength. 
If  the  horses  knew  theirs  we  should  not  ride  any  more. 

The  Golden  Rule. 

Asked  "  What  has  become  of  the  golden  rule?" 
the  incorrigible  satirist  replies:  — 

It  exists,  it  continues  to  sparkle,  and  is  well  taken 
care  of.  It  is  Exhibit  A  in  the  Church  assets,  and  we 
pull  it  out  every  Sunday  and  give  it  an  airing.  I?ut 
you  are  not  permitted  to  try  to  smuggle  it  into  this 
discussion,  where  it  is  irrelevant  and  would  not  feel 
at  home.  It  is  strictly  religious  furniture,  like  an  acolyte, 
or  a  contribution-plate,  or  any  of  those  things.  It 
has  never  been  intruded  into  business;  and  Jewish 
persecution  is  not  a  religious  passion,  it  is  a  business 
passion. 

The  paper  ends: — 

All  things  are  mortal  but  the  Jew;  all  other  forces 
pass,  but  he  remains.  What  is  the  secret  of  his  im- 
mortality ? 

What  Ought  to  be  Done  in  China, 
(1)  Be  Eeabt  to  Indianisk  It. 

"The  White  Man's  Burden  in  China"  is  the  title 
of  a  lucid  discussion  of  the  Far  Eastern  Question 
which  "  Senex  "  contributes  to  the  "  Contemporary 
Review"  for  September.      He  denounces  the  par- 


titioning of  China  as  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  He 
declares  that  if  it  were  carried  out  by  France  or 
Germany  in  their  usual  high-handed  way,  they 
would  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  insur- 
mountable opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
niaases.  Secret  societies,  by  resolute  resistance 
and  social  boycott,  could  make  life  unendurable  for 
the  foreigner.  Hut,  the  writer  proceeds  to  point 
out — and  the  foreigner  will  smile  at  the  naivete 
of  the  argument — if  circumstances  made  occupa- 
tion a  necessity,  Great  Britain  could  occupy  the 
whole  Yang-tse  Valley,  and  not  in  the  high-handed 
manner  of  France  or  Germany.  We  should  rouse 
no  subterraneous  fire  of  secret  society  revolt.  He 
says: — 

We  could  proclaim  it  British  protected  territory, 
paint  it  red  on  the  map,  assume  in  a  general  way  the 
responsibility  for  its  administration,  and  exploit  it  to 
advantage  commercially.       This,  1  think,  we  could  do 

with    comparative   ease We   must    rule    the 

Chinese  by  Chinese  men  and  Chinese  methods,  from 
the  top,  with  no  appreciable  change  at  any  given 
moment  anywhere,  except  in  the  direction  which  will 
be  most  welcome  to  the  people  themselves.  By  a 
wise  and  well-directed  policy  of  this  kind  the  masses 
of  the  people  will  never  be  stirred  against  our  rule. 
.  .  .  The  various  provinces  of  our  future  Chinese 
Empire  would  then  be  ruled  by  Chinese  Governors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Government,  which  would  pay 
them  liberal  salaries,  with  strict  precautions  against 
squeezing  and  maladministration.  They  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  few  Hntish  bayonets  and  British  gunboats 
stationed  in  genaral  localities;  but  the  majority  of  the 
troops  wou'd  be  Chinese  under  British  oHicers.  A 
practically  omnipotent  British  Resident  would  "  ad- 
vise "  the  Viceroys  or  Governors.  .-Vfter  some  years 
of  such  a  rule  we  could  probably  afford  to  introduce 
British  officials  in  all  the  higher  appointments  through- 
out the  country  by  degrees  as  vacancies  occurred.  Pre- 
sently they  would  control  all  the  departments.  Then 
the  administration  would  tend  gradually  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  Indian  standard. 

The  foreigner  will  smile  again  as  he  reads  that 
"  nost  certainly  "  this  policy  is  not  to  be  adopted — 
"at  this  moment;"  but  it  is  possible,  and  "most 
probable,"  that  "  we  shall  be  practically  driven 
to  take  up  the  white  man's  burden  whether  we  like 
it  or  no."  Nevertheless,  the  writer  holds  we  need 
a  small  available  field  force  on  the  spot  In  the 
Far  East  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
British  subjects  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley  from 
"bloodthirsty  insurgents."  He  thinks  it  possible 
we  may  have  to  depend  at  present  on  Russian  sol- 
diers for  those  kind  offices,  and  he  looks  forward 
to  washing  out  the  memories  of  the  Crimea  by 
British  and  Russian  blood  shed  in  friendly  co- 
operation. 

Why  Not  Utilise  the  Missionaries? 

"  Senex  "  makes  a  useful  suggestion  for  keeping 
our  Pekin  Embassy  more  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  China.  He  remarks  on  the  ignorance 
which  could  lot  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  go  off  sea- 
bathing jurt  when  the  Queen-Dowager's  coup  d'etat 
was  breaking  nut,  as  probably  every  foreign  em- 
bassy but  our  own  was  aware.      This  is  his  plan:  — 
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We  of  all  the  Towers  are,  or  ought  lo  be  if  we  went 
the  right  wav  to  work,  in  the  best  possible  position  tor 
acquiring  good  infornication  relating  to  evei-y  part  ot 
China  There  are  hundreds  of  capable  and  well-in- 
formed English  missionaries  spread  over  every  district 
therein.  Most  of  them  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
give  valuable  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  iSntish 
Minister  at  Pekin  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  their  dis- 
trict Being  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  natives  and 
speaking  Chinese,  the  information  which  they  would 
supply  would  be  invaluable.  They  say  that  their  ad- 
vice and  opinion  are  never  sought. 

The  paper  closes  with  a  word  of  warning  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  Yellow  Man  with  the  white 
ironey  ruining  the  Yvhite  Man  with  the  yellow 
money,  though  the  writer  disavows  bimetallism; 
and  with  a  hint  that  China  could  best  save  her 
empire  by  opening  all  her  coast  to  European 
Powers.  Their  mutual  trade  jealousies  would 
then  prevent  exclusive  occupation  by  any  Power. 

(2)  DeA-L    DtEECTLT    WITH    THE    ViCEROTS. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry,  in  a  "  Fortnightly  "  paper  on 
"  The  Yang-tse  Region,"  gives  this  advice:— 

Suppose  we  turn  now  to  the  Provinces,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  within  the  Yang-tse  sphere.  Each  Vice- 
royalty  being  a  separate  unit,  having  its  own  finance 
and  its  own  militia,  and  enjoying  within  certain  limita- 
tions a  considerable  degree  of  administrative  indepen- 
dence, the  local  authorities  could  efeect  large  reforms 
without  overstepping  those  limits.  They  would  need 
encouragement,  doubtless,  and  assurance  of  support. 
I  suggest  that  we  afford  that  support  on  condition 
that  they  accept  our  help  in  introducing  necessary  re- 
forms. It  would  be  within  their  power,  for  instance, 
to  reorganise  the  Provincial  militia,  under  British 
officers.  There  appears  to  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  that 
the  reform  movement  is  only  checked:  that  a  percep- 
tion for  the  necessity  for  change  has  made  such  progress 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  educated  class  that 
it  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  resumed.  But  the  need 
is  pressing,  and  a  peaceful  restoration  of  the  Emperor 
seems  beyond  hope.  .  .  Within  the  Yang-tse  region 
the  opposition  would  be  less  acute.  There  are  no 
eunuchs,  at  least,  in  the  palace  at  Nanking. 

(3)  The  Emperor's  Pace  not  too  Eapid. 
Mr.  George  S.  Owen  in  the  -  National  Review  " 

describes  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  reform  policy.  That  policy  was  horn 
the  day  when  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  sanction 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  Speaking  of  the 
coup  d'etat,  tiie  writer  says:  — 

Most  people  suppose  that  the  Dowager-Empress  in- 
terposed because  the  Emperor  was  pressing  on  reforai 
too  rapidly.  Had  this  been  the  case,  she  would  pro- 
bably have  said  so;  but  there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  any  of 
her  edicts.  Her  reasons  were  personal.  She  inter- 
fered with  the  refonners  because  they  were  going  to 
interfere  with  her.  The  Emperor's  pace  was  no  doubt 
rapid,  too  rapid  in  the  opinion  of  many  foreigners, 
but  nearly  all  foreigners  said  the  same  thing  thirty 
years  ago  about  Japan,  and  prophesied  a  speedy  col- 
lapse. The  new  system  was  called  "a  house  of  cards  " 
or  "  a  bit  of  thin  veneer."  Asiatics,  however,  have 
their  own  way  of  doing  things;  they  generally  move 
in  masses,  and  with  a  rush.  Besides,  the  times  re- 
quired immediate  action.  The  European  nations  were 
pressing  on  China,  and  she  was  in  danger  of  going  to 
pieces.  The  peril  was  at  the  door  and  must  now  be  faced. 


Back  Lp  tlie  Reforming  Emperor! 

Mr.  Owen  by  no  means  despairs  of  effecting  re- 
forms through  the  Pekin  Government.     He  says:  — 

It  is  not  too  late  to  aid  the  cause  of  reform  even 
now  Our  Foreign  Ofhce  might,  in  a  sympathetic 
desoatch  reoresent  to  the  Chinese  Government  the 
penl  in  wh'a  the  present  reactionary  regime  is  plac- 
fng  China,  and  advise  the  Emperor,  who  is  sti  the 
nominal  ruler,  to  resume  the  course  or  reform  begun 
fasryear  The  United  States  and  Japan  migut  be  in- 
vited at  the  same  time  to  make  a  similar  representation 
The  Empress-Dowager  would  not  venture  to  disregard 
such  intiuential  advice,  and  would  probably  withdraw 
her  opposition  to  reform.  The  Emperor  agam  on  his 
throne  would  speedUv  recall  the  scattered  remnant  ot 
his  old  advisers,  and,'  calling  to  his  assistance  foreign 
experts,  wouid  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  his  great  empire.  It  is  a  stupendous  task  but 
not  impossible.  What  Japan  has  done  so  successtulb, 
why  should  China  not  do?  And  a  reformed  China  is 
the  solution  of  so  many  difficulties  that  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  make  a  strenuous  effort    to   secure   it. 


America  and  England. 

The  August  and  September  numbers  of  the  "Pall 
Mall  Magazine  "  contain  articles  by  Mr.  William 
Archer  recording  his  impressions  of  America  from 
the  point  of  view  of  internal  unity  and  in  its  rela- 
tions with  England. 

North  and  South. 

The  Spanish  War,  says  Mr.  Archer,  has  for  ever 
effaced  the  memories  of  the  great  civil  struggle, 
and  consummated  the  process  of  consolidation 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  deposed  the  Civil  W^ar  from  its  position  as  the 
last  event  of  great  external  picturesqueness  in  the 
national  histoi-y.  A  new  line  of  cleavage  has  been 
substituted  for  the  old.  The  States  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  are  drawing  together  to  counterpoise 
the  growing  predominance  of  the  West;  but  this 
conflict  of  inter(?st  is  a  natural  one  in  a  country 
like  America,  which,  Mr.  Archer  insists,  is  not  a 
simple  national  organism  resembling  a  European 
State,  but  a  great  congeries  of  communities,  united 
in  spite  of  difficulties  in  many  I'espects  resem- 
bling those  which  keep  Europe  disunited. 

A  Harbinger  of  Unity. 
In  '.his  lies  the  hope  of  Europe  in  the  future:  — 

The  United  States  of  America,  let  us  say,  is  a  re- 
hearsal for  the  United  States  of  •  Europe,  nay  of  the 
World.  It  is  the  very  difficulties  over  which  the 
croakers  shake  their  heads  that  make  the  experiment 
interesting,  momentous.  The  United  States  is  a  verit- 
able microcosm:  it  presents  in  little  all  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  world,  and  which  have  hitherto 
kept  the  world,  almost  imintermittently,  in  a  state  of 
battle  and  bloodshed.  There  are  wide  differences  of 
climate  and  of  gcograi)hical  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  resulting  conflicts  of  material  interest 
between  different  regions  of  the  country.  There  are 
iliffereiice  of  race  and  even  of  language  t.<>  lie  over- 
come, extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  to  be  dealt  with. 
As  though  to  make  sure  that  no  factor  in  the  i>roblein 
of  civilisation  should  be  omitted,  the  men  of  last 
century  were  at  pains  to  saddle  their  descendants  with 
the  burden  of  the  negro — a  race  incapable  of  assimilation 
and   yet   tenacious  of  life.       In  brief,   a   thousand  diffi- 
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culties  and  temptations  lo  disstmsion  In'set  the  giant 
Kepublic:  in  so  far  as  it  overcomes  tliem,  and  carries 
on  its  development  liy  i)eacet'ul  metliods,  it  presents 
a  unique  and  invaluable  object-lesson  to  the  world. 

The  Empire  and  the  Republic. 

Of  the  probable  drawing  together  of  the  nations 
Mr.  Archer  sees  the  first  germs  in  the  sympathy 
between  England  and  America  created  by  the  late 
war.  Before  the  war  neither  love  nor  hatrea, 
but  indiflference  was  the  keynote  of  American  ten- 
dencies towards  England.  But  this  was  an  indif- 
ference which  might  easily  have  been  deflected  into 
dislike;  it  is  now  an  indifference  which  tends,  if. 
anything,  to  friendship.  But  this  change  is  only 
of  recent  growth:  — 

We  deceive  our.'<elves  if  we  imagine  that  there  is,  or 
at  any  rate  that  there  was  until  recently,  the  slightest 
sentiment-al  attachment  to  England  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  people  at  large.  Among  the  "hyphenated 
.\mericans,"  as  they  are  called — Irish-Americans,  Ger- 
man-Americans, and  so  forth — it  would  be  folly  to  look 
for  any  such  feeling.  The  conciliation  of  America  will 
never  be  complete  until  we  have  achieved  the  con- 
ciliation of  ireliuul.  Jt  is  evident,  indeed,  from  many 
symptoms,  that  Irish-American  hostility  to  England 
is  declining,  if  not  in  rancour,  at  any  rate  in  influence. 

The  American  in  England. 

But  Mr.  Archer  thinks  that  the  American's  view 
of  England  differs  very  much  from  the  English- 
man's view  of  America.  The  Englishman  never 
can  realise  that  the  United  States  is  a  foreign 
country: — 

Hut  that  is  preci-ely  what  lOngland  is  to  millions  of 
Americans — a  foreign  (country  like  any  other.  We  see 
this  even  in  many  travelling  Americans;  much  more 
is  it  to  be  noted  in  multitudes  who  stay  at  home. 
Many  Americans  seem  curiously  indifferent  even  to  the 
comfort  of  being  able  to  speak  their  own  language  in 
England;  probai)ly  because  they  have  less  false  shame 
than  the  average  Englishman  in  adventuring  among 
the  pitfalls  of  a  foreign  tongue.  They — tliis  parti- 
cular class  of  travellers,  I  mean — land  in  England 
without  emotion,  visit  its  shrines  without  sentimor.t, 
and  pass  on  to  France  and  Italy  witli  no  other  feeling 
than  one  of  relief  in  estaping  from  the  London  fog. 
These  travellers,  however,  arc  but  single  spies  sent 
forth  by  vast  battalions  who  never  cross  the  ocean. 
To  them  England  is  a  mere  name,  and  the  name,  more 
over,  of  their  fathers'  one  enemy  in  war,  their  own 
chief  rival  in  trade.  They  have  no  points  of  contact 
with  England,  such  as  almost  every  Englishman  has 
with  America. 

Cockneyisra  in  Disguise. 

Nevertheless  the  travelling  Englishman  is  in- 
tolerant of  American  customs:  and  this  intolerance' 
leads  to  many  misunderstandings.  .'Vn  Englisli 
friend  declared  to  him  that  he  could  not  tolerate 
Americans  because  they  hung  up  their  trousers 
instead  of  folding  them:  — 

The  same  vice,  in  a  more  insidious  form,  appears  ii. 
a  remark  made  to  me  the  other  day  l)y  an  Englishman 
of  very  high  intelligence,  who  had  made  a  long  tour 
in  America,  and  was,  in  the  main,  far  from  un 
sympathetic.  "  What  I  feit."  he  said,  "  was  the 
suburbanism  of  everything.  It  was  all  Clapham  or 
Ca/nberwell  on  a  gigantic  scale."  Some  justice  of 
observation  m.iy  possibly  have  Iain  behind  this  remark, 
though  I  certainly  failed  to  recognise  it.  But  in  the 
form    of    its   expression    it    exemplified    that   illusion    of 


metropolitaiii.sin,  which  is  lo  my  mind  the  veriest 
cockneyism  iu  disguise,  and  which  cannot  but  strike 
.Vmencans    as    eittier    ridiculous    or   offensive. 


What  Degrades  Domestic  Service. 

Mistresses  would  do  well  to  read  the  paper  on 
domestic  service  and  the  responsibilities  of  em- 
ployers which  is  contributed  to  the  August 
■'  i'^orum  "  my  Mary  Roberts  Smith,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. The  writer  finds  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creasing disfavour  with  which  domestic  service 
is  regarded  chiefly  in  three  things:  as  compared 
with  other  occupations,  its  irregularity  of  hours, 
social  stigma,  and  lack  of  personal  independence. 
The  social  stigma  is  traced  to  the  fact  that  house- 
hold service,  almost  alone  among  all  classes  of 
labour,  has  not  yet  been  emancipated  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  feudal  servility.  The  learned  Professor 
proceeds: — 

A  deeper  cause,  however,  ia  the  liking  of  human 
nature  to  command  its  inferiors.  Women  especially 
do  not  want  intelligent  equals  to  serve  them;  they 
want  an  inferior,  a  subordinate — a  servant,  not  an 
employee.  Compare  the  attitude  of  the  business  man 
towards  an  employee,  and  the  attitude  of  the  mistress 
toward  the  servant.  Because  there  is  this  indefinable 
social  stigma  attaching  to  service,  intelligent,  self-res- 
pecting women  shun  it:  because  self-respecting  women 
shun  it,  the  social  stigma  increases.  Cause  and  effect 
are  reciprocal.  The  fact  of  social  inferiority  is  ex- 
pressed in  many  petty  ways, — by  the  use  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  by  the  requirement  of  livery  when  not  on 
duty,  by  a  servile  manner,  and  more  than  all,  by  the 
social  isolation.  Every  other  class  has  its  amusements, 
every  other  girl  her  opportunity  for  suitable  marriage; 
but  the  maid-servant  must  go  out  of  doors  to  be  enter- 
tained or  to  be  courted.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  the 
low  social  standard  of  domestics  as  a  class;  but  much 
more  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  notions  of  the 
mistress.  The  social  ban  extends  to  ever>'  stratum 
of  society:  the  petty  tradesman  will  marry  a  sewing-girl, 
a  shop-girl,  a  tailoress,  but  not  a  "  liired  "  girl;  the 
working  girls'  clubs  admit  all  kinds  of  respectable 
women  to  their  membership  except  the  domestic. 
Socially,  the  domestic  is  tabooed,  ignored,  slighted  by 
every  cla.ss  except  the  day-labourer. 

That  it  is  a  woman  who  thus  probes  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mistress-mind  adds  to  the  pungency 
of  the  remarks.  

Woman  s   World  Parliament : 

Two    OPI'OSITK    \lKW.S 

The  ■'  North  American  Review"  for  August  opens 
with  two  very  different  versions  of  the  Women's 
Internadoiial  Conference  hf-ld  in  London  earlier 
in  this  summer 

(1)     Hv    THK    CoU^•TKS^^    (iF    AllKHDEF.N. 

The  first   is  by  the  President,  the  Countess  of 

.Vberdeen.  and  a  very  gratified  retrospect  it  is  of 

"  The  Woman's  International  Parliament. "  as  she 

(alls  it.      She  says:  — 

That  the  Congres-s  has  Ik-cii  a  succc-'s  is  indisput- 
able, and  is  testified  to  from  most  unexpected  quarters. 
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The  fact  that  meetings  on  the  most  varied  subjects, 
going  on  in  five  sections,  simultaneouslj-  for  a  week, 
were  always  crowded  hy  persons  who  had  thought 
it  worth  while  to  pay  for  their  seats,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  itself.  A  list  of  over  two  thousand  five 
hundred  members  of  the  Congress,  a  financial  balance 
on  the  right  side,  and  a  collection  of  valuable  papers 
presented  by  some  four  hundred  speakers  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  experts  on  their  own  subjects, 
these  are  the  visible  results  we  have  left  to  us. 

"  Co-operation  with  Men." 
The  Countess  mentions,  as  possibly  the  first 
practical  outcome  of  the  Conference,  the  en- 
deavour, initiated  by  Mr.  Giltoert  Parker,  to  pro- 
mote homes  for  educated  working  women.  She 
remarks:— 

That  this  action  should  have  been  suggested  by 
a  man  is  in  itself  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  sought  to  emphasise  by  every  means  in  our 
ITOwer  that  we  welcomed  all  to  our  platforms  who 
were  interested  in  women's  work,  and  that  we  con- 
sidered that  women's  work  could  only  reach  its  highest 
development  when  done  in  co-operation  with  men,  and 
regarding  the  home  as  the  centre  to  work  from. 

The  writer  regrets  that  the  public  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  public  meetings  from  the  business 
session  of  the  Council,  which  was  sedulously  draw- 
ing cloFei'  the  links  binding  together  the  various 
National  Councils.  She  insists  that  the  delegates 
were  not  self-elected,  but  were  duly  chosen  either 
by  National  Councils  or  representative  National 
Committees.  The  Chinese  representative,  Madame 
Shen,  was  "oflicially  appointed  from  China  through 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  England."  While  re- 
gretting the  lack  of  opportunity  for  more  personal 
fellowship,  the  writer  refers  with  pleasure  to  the 
great  receptions  given. 

Three  Memorable  Scenes. 
She  singles  out  as  specially  memorable  scenes 
the  opening  gathering  at  the  Church  House, 
"where  representative  women  from  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world  mustered  for  the  roll-call;" 
the  stately  special  service  in  Westminster  Abbey 
conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Southampton;  and  the 
gracious  reception  given  to  the  foreign,  American, 
and  colonial  delegates  by  the  Queen  of  England 
at  Wicdsor.      The  Countess  observes:  — 

It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  the  aged  sovereign, 
whose  sixty  years'  reign  has  done  more  for  women  than 
the  centuries  which  preceded  it,  and  whose  name  is 
loved  and  venerated  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
both  as  the  ideal  Queen  and  the  ideal  woman,  slowly 
moving  in  her  carriage  across  the  quadrangle  of  the  old 
Castle,  past  the  long  rows  of  women  who,  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  are  trying  to  leave  the  world  better  than 
they  found  it. 

(2)  An  Adverse  Criticism. 

The  role  of  "  the  spirit  who  denies  "  is  taken 

by  Kassandra  Vivaria.      She  does  not  think  that 

the  Council   marked  any  considerable  or  lasting 

step  in  the  development  of  women's  intelligence. 

She  says:  — 

Slowly  .  .  .  the  conviction  dawned  on  me  that 
there  was  something  young  and  amateurish  and  beside 


the  mark  in  many  of  the  papers  read,  and  that  the 
gener^rdri  t  of  these  was  to  merge  the  individual  work 
of  clever  women  into  a  kind  of.  collective  fanaticism, 
to  bring  to  the  front  too  many  of  the  women  only  cap- 
able of  mediocrity,  and  to  isolate  the  work  ot  woman 
from  krwork  of  man.  There  are  several  remarks 
whkh  I  think  no  one  who  attended  the  Congress  can 
fail  to  have  made;  for  instance,  that  the  standard  of  the 
speeches  apart  from  some  brilliant  exceptions,  was 
not  high;  that  the  tendency  was  to  lower  the  in- 
creased scope  of  woman's  work,,  which  is  an  ideal 
into  a  sex  question,  which  is  a  tad;  that  much  that 
was  said  sounded  illogical  towards  nature,  and  was 
intensely  feminine  in  the  calm  ignoring  ot  tacts  that 
have  governed  the  world,  and  that,  unless  not  .social 
prejudices.  l,u_t  physical  laws  can  be  i-eversed,  must  go 
on  governing  it. 

Why  Set  "  Woman  "  Against  "  Man  "? 

The  writer  especially  objects  to  the  tendency 
of  the  Council— which,  by-the-bye,  Lady  Aberdeen 
above  point  blank  denies— to  set  up  woman's  work 
as  apart  from  man's  work,  and  antagonistic  to  it. 
She  says: — 

A  persistency  in  this  kind  of  isolation,  of  feminine 
freemasonrv  is,  to  say  the  least,  impolitic.  Where 
will  woman's  effort  be  if,  by  dint  of  isolation,  she 
should  either  estrange  man  from  her  struggle  more  than 
he  is  already  estranged,  or  reduce  the  directing  and 
supporting  heads  of  the  world  to  the  state  of  puppets.' 
We  have  seen  them,  these  men  whom  hard,  laborious, 
but  selfish  women  had  apparently  taught  that  sweet 
femininity  no  longer  exists,  and  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  did.  They  are  not  many,  and  they  are  not 
good  specimens.  We  have  seen  them  too,  those  other 
men  whom  woman  has  subjected  by  her  intelligence 
and  her  exactions,  following  her  lead  and  shining  at 
her  tea  parties,  and  we  have  not  found  them  men. 

Conjugal  Mercenaries — Oh,  Horror! 
The  writer  is  greatly  shocked  at  the  suggestion 
that  a  wife,  who  does  more  work  than  any  house- 
keeper,  should   receive   at  least   a   housekeeper's 

wages.      She  says:  — 

The  lady  who  spoke  of  "  the  unpaid  .services  of  the 
housewife  "  would,  I  think,  if  her  views  were  to  be 
generalised,  turn  away  from  matrimony  more  men  than 
already  step  back,  frightened  by  the  rather  appalling 
a.spect  that  so  many  modern  women  think  it  their  duty 
to  assume.  ...  It  seems  rather  hard  on  man  that 
he  should  have  to  pay  his  wife  for  superintending  the 
comfortable  home  which  she  has  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  enjoying,  from  the  fact  that  she  need  not 
usually,  once  married,  spend  her  days  in  city  offices 
in  order  to  support  her  family. 

The  Three  Types  of  Womanhood. 

The  writer  fears  that  "  the  woman  of  action, 
as  a  type,  after  having  rapidly  changed  for  the 
better,  is  beginning  to  deteriorate."  She  finds 
portrayed  in  the  Song  of  Songs  the  three  types  of 
woman — the  two  imperfect  that  have  been,  and  the 
perfect  that  will  be. 

These  are  her  texts:  "Who  is  this  that  cometh 
out  of  the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  per- 
fumed with  myrrh  and  frankincense?" — the  tradi- 
tional woman,  a  streak  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
domestic  sacrifice  perfumed  with  the  fragrance 
of  self-forgetting  bitterness  and  death. 

The  emancipated  woman — clear,  cold,  combative 
— is  found  limned  in  the  cry,  "  Who  is  she  that 
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looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon, 
•cleiir  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners?" 

The  ideal  woman  yet  to  be,  affluent  in  delights 
and  twin-souled  with  man,  answers  the  question, 
"  Who  is  this  that  comelh  up  from  the  wilderness, 
ricli  in  joy,  leaning  upon  her  beloved?" 

The  writer  concludes  with  the  hope  "  that  before 
the  next  International  Congress  symptoms  of  a 
-change  will  appear,  signs  that  hearts  are  beginning 
to  throb  quicker  side  by  side  with  the  brains  that 
.strive."  The  conception  of  beauty,  if  applied  to 
woman's  character  and  heart,  must  be  realised  in 
the  main  by  aid  of  two  forces—"  not  exactly  what 
women  have  been  demanding  lately  " — "  more  pain 
.and  more  love." 


'*  The  Most  Powerful  Man  in 

England." 

Who  is  Hr? 

This  so  distinguished  personage  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  writing  in  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Review  "  for  August,  none  other  than  thg  little 
.known  Examiner  of  Plays,  who  keeps  the  con- 
science of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  his  capacity  as 
•censor  of  the  English  stage.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain is  but  "  the  Malvolio  of  St.  James'  Palace, 
.responsible  to  nobody  but  the  Queen." 

The  Examiner  of  Plays! 

This    royal    steward    being    much    too    busy    to 

trouble  about  dramas — 

The  result  is  that  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  humble, 
untitled  "middle-class"  though  he  be,  is  yet  the  most 
powerful  man  in  England  or  America.  Other  people 
may  malie  England's  laws;  he  makes  and  unmalos  its 
drama,  and  therefore  also  the  drama  of  America.  .  . 
The  Examiner  of  Inlays,  greater  than  all  these,  does 
what  he  likes,  caring  not  a  dump  for  nations  or  con- 
stitutions, English  or  American.  The  President  of 
the  United  fcjtates  himself  practically  cannot  see  a  new 
,play  without  first  getting  the  Examiner's  leave. 

The  person  selected  for  the  onerous  post  is  no 

professor  of  literature  or  dramaturgy:  — 

The  post  is  held  at  present  by  one  George  Alexander 
Redford,  said  to  have  been  a  bank  clerk,  but  not  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  anything  except  lucky  enough  to 
obtain  a  place  at  Court  with  a  salary  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousiind  dollars  a  year,  and  powers 
to  exact  from  every  author  or  manager  producing  a 
new  play  five  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  each  one-act 
piece,  and  ten  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  piece  of  two 
.or  more  acts. 

How  the  Stage  Censor  was  Overreached. 
Mr.  Shaw  recounts  some  strange  odditie.^  of  stage 
Tight  in  England.  Whoever  gets  a  version,  say  of 
.a  popular  novel,  licensed  and  put  on  the  stage,  has 
the  ctagp  right;  and  hence  one  novelist  had  to  buy 
■back  Ms  stage  right  from  a  sharp  country  solici- 
tor who  had  turned  his  novel  into  a  drama  and  had 
it  licensed.       To  prevent   themselves   being  thus 


forestalled,  novelists  push  through  some  sort  of 
a  stage  version,  and  get  it  furtively  performed  at 
some  suburban  theatre.  The  same  thing  is  gone 
through  to  prevent  a  version  being  performed  first 
in  America,  in  which  the  English  stage  right  in  a 
play  is  forfeited. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  tells  how  Examiners  have  been 
mollilied  or  overreached.  A  French  play  at  first 
refused  was  finally  granted  a  license  by  the  late 
Examiner  on  the  actress  promising  to  insert  the 
words,  "  I  sinned  but  in  intention,"  in  confessing 
to  an  early  intrigue. 

"  The  Cenci  "  Acted  in  Spite  of  the  Censor. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a   famous  evasion  of  the 

Censor: — 

On  the  centenary  of  Shelley's  birth,  it  waa  pro- 
po.sed  to  celebrate  that  occasion  by  a  performance  of 
"  The  Cenci."  The  Examiner  would  not  hear  of  it; 
but  the  performance  was  given  for  all  that  in  the 
Grand  Theatre,  Islington  (a  northern  suburlj  of  Lou- 
don), before  an  audience  of  poets,  headed  liy  Urowiiing, 
and  a  crowd  of  their  disciples.  Technically,  this  per- 
formance was  not  a  public  representation  of  the  play: 
it  was  only  a  meeting  of  the  Shelley  Society.  The 
spectators  did  not  pay  at  the  doors:  they  had  all  joined 
the  Shelley  Society  for  the  season,  and  were  attend- 
ing this  particular  "  private  "  meeting  of  it  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ordinary  right  as  members.  For  the 
moment  the  defeat  of  the  Censor  was  complete.  But 
the  performance  had  taken  place  in  a  London  theatre; 
and  London  theatres  are  subject  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, who  licenses  them  from  year  to  year.  The 
unfortunate  lessee,  having  let  his  house  to  the  Shelley 
Society  (without  any  knowledge  of  the  plot  in  hand), 
found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  outraged  Chamberlain 
when  the  time  came  for  renewing  his  license.  What 
passed  between  them  is  not  known;  but  there  is  now 
a  clause  in  (he  lease  of  that  theatre  stipulating  that 
no  performances  of  unlicensed  plays  shall  be  given  in 
it.  W^hcn  the  Shelley  Society  proposed  to  repeat 
"  The  Cenci  "  some  years  later,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
was   master   of   the   situation. 

How  "  Ghosts  "  Evaded  Him. 
Since  then,  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "  the  blockade  has 
been  run  only  by  the  Independent  Theatre,  which 
succeeded  in  producing  Ibsen's  '  Ghosts  '  on  three 
occasions  without  a  license."  The  first  '.ime  it 
was  technically  "  private  "  and  without  a  license  in 
the  Independent  Theatre;  the  second  time  it  was 
given  at  an  "  At  Home  "  by  the  founder  of  the 
same  theatre  in  a  hall  let  for  miscellaneous  public 
purposes;  and  similarly  the  third  time  also. 

The  Englishman  as  Mr.  Shaw  Sees  Him. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  kind  enough  to  explain  this  sort  of 

British  censorship  to  American  readers  by  saying 

of  the  Englishman:  — 

Far  from  believing  that  either  he  himself  or  any- 
body else  can  be  safely  trusted  with  further  liberties, 
he  lives  absolutely  convinced  that  only  by  .a  strenuoua 
maintenance  of  restrictive  laws  and  customs,  supported 
on  every  public  occasion  by  the  most  reverent  pro- 
fessions of  faith  and  loyalty,  feigned  or  sincere,  can 
Society  be  withheld  from  casting  all  moral  considera- 
tions to  the  winds  and  committing  suicide  in  a  general 
Saturnalia  of  reckless  debauchery.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  this  will  be  accepted  in  England  as  a  sane  state- 
ment of  fact;  for,  if  li.ngland  were  consciou.s  of  its  own 
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absurdity,  it  would  cease  to  be  absurd.  .  .  .  Vov 
myself,  as  a  dramatic  author,  I  can  say  that  few  things 
would  surprise  ine  more  than  to  meet  a  representative 
Englishman  who  regarded  my  desire  to  abolish  the 
Censor  otherwise  than  he  would  regard  the  desire  of 
a  pickpocket  to  abolish  the  police. 

The  Rules  of  the  Stage  Censor. 
Mr.  Sbaw,  having  thus  relieved  his  feelings,  en- 
deavours, charitably  enough,  to  put  into  words  for 
the  Examiner  the  (mostly  unwritten)  rules  which 
appear  to  guide  his  procedure.  He  makes  Mr. 
Redford  say:  — 

There  i.s  one  rule  that  lle^'er  varies,  and  never  can 
vary:  and  that  rule  is  that  a  play  must  not  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  new  opinions  on  important  ."ubjects,  be- 
cause new  opinions  are  always  (juestionable  opinions, 
and  I  cannot  make  Her  ilajesty  the  Queen  responsible 
for  questionable  opinion^:  by  licensing  them.  The 
other  rules  are  simple  enough.  \'ou  mustn't  dra- 
matise any  of  the  stories  in  the  Bible.  You  mustn't 
make  fun  oi  ambassadors.  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  any 
li\'ing  persons  who  have  influence  in  fashionable  society, 
though  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  a  gag  at  the  expense 
of  General  Booth,  or  a  Socialist  or  Labour  member  of 
the  County  Council,  or  people  of  that  s(>rt.  You 
mustn't  have  any  love  affairs  within  the  tables  of 
Consanguinity  in  the  Prayer-Book .  It  you  introduce 
a  male  libertine  in  a  serious  play,  you  had  better 
"  redeem  "  him  in  the  end  by  marrying  him  to  an  inno- 
cent young  lady.  If  a  female  libertine,  it  will  not 
matter  if  she  dies  at  the  end,  and  takes  some  oppor- 
tunity to  burst  into  tears  on  tourhins  tlie  hand  of  a 
respectaljle  girl. 

Mr.  Shaw's  remedy  is  simply  to  abolisii  the  Cen- 
sorship, and  throw  the  legal  responsibility  for 
plays  on  author  and  manager,  as  for  books  on 
author  and  publisher.  But  Mr.  Shaw  utterly  des- 
pairs of  this  remedy  being  adopted,  and  declares 
that  the  stage  censorship  will  probably  outlive  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Established  Church. 


Free  Dinners  for  Workpeople. 

A  Capitalists  Sugoestiok. 

It  is  not  in  any  Socialist  print  that  the  proposal 
is  made,  but  in  the  "  Engineering  Magazine,"  and 
in  the  same  August  number  in  which  another 
writer,  Mr.  .Tohn  Swinburne,  says,  ''  Socialism  con- 
sits  chieRy  in  dissatisfaction  v»ith  all  possible  eco- 
nomic conditions."  The  proposer  is  Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Or- 
eutt,  his  general  subject  is  "  machine-shop  man- 
agement in  Europe  and  America."  his  particular, 
■"  elements  of  a  modern  machine-shop." 

Wanted — A  Laboratory. 

He  puts  forward  a  plea  for  a  laboratory  in  every 

important  machine-shop.      He  says:  — 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  long-suffering  victim  the 
machine-shop  has  been  simply  because  it  has  not  made 
use  of  any  scientific  methods  to  check  the  mysterious 
workings  of  iron  and  steel  makers.  The  lalaoratory 
should  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  machine-S5hop,  the  value 
of  which  is,  I  believe,  not  yet  recognised  by  an\ 
machine-tool  maker,  either  European  or  American.  It 
is,  ho\vever,  to  be  thoroughly  tried  by  the  Loewe  Com- 
liany,  who  are  fitting  up  a  laboratory  adapteil  to 
machine-shop  requirements,  for  the  "chemical  and 
physical    (estinii   of  all    in.Tterinl'^   wliich    en-ter   into   the 


construction  of  a  machine  tool.  The  results  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  all  machine-tool  makers  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Laboratory  wdl  be  of  use  in  deter- 
mining the  e:cact  specifications  of  material,  particularly 
of  that  used  in  cuttmg-tools. 

"  It  Would  be  a  Paying  Institution." 
He  goes  on  to  treat  of  heating,  ventilating,  and 
lighting,  and  to  remark:  — 

To  secure  the  greatest  comfort  and  the  be.-^t  surround- 
inos  for  workmen  is,  as  almost  every  manuiacturer  will 
admit  a  paying  investment;  at  the  same  time,  tlie 
practical  value  of  these  accessories  is  scarcely  ever 
fullv  realised.  The  health  of  workmen  is  ot  first  ira- 
nortance  and  bv  the  absence  of  discomforting  and 
distracted  surroundings  their  efficiency  is  increased. 
-Vs  far  as  I  know,  no  machine  shop  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  supporting  a  restaurant,  and  of  giving  the 
men  a  good  mid-dav  meal,  free  of  cost  to  the  employees. 
1  am  stronglv  of  opinion  that  free  dinners  would  be 
a  paving  institution.  In  European  shops  where  the 
standard  of  living  is,  amongst  employees,  lower  tliin 
in  America,  a  good  dinner  could  easily  be  supplied 
at  a  cost  of  sixpence,  or  fifty  pfennigs  per  head.  If 
free,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  increasing  the  pay 
of  each  man  bv  the  cost  of  the  meal,  with  the  cer- 
taintv  that  that  portion  of  his  wages  was  used  for  the- 
material  welfare  both  of  himself  and  of  his  employer, 
and  was  not  devoted  to  beer,  which  does  not  nourish 
but  incapacitates.  To  a  machine  shop  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  I  look  upon  a  restaurant  as  an  clement 
worthy  of  consideration. 

"First,  Last  and  Always." 
This  is  Mr.  Orcutt's  parting  counsel:  — 
Fir.'st.  last  and  always  should  manufacturers,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  to  erect  new  shops,  remember 
that  it  is  economy  as  well  as  humanity  to  plan  fac- 
tories "  in  which  human  life  is  of  more  account  than 
machinery,"  into  which  human  bttngs  will  not  be 
driven  by  hunger,  liut  attracted  by  superior  hygienic 
surroundings— air,  light,  comfort,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  modern  etiuipmeiils  for  saving  laboiir,  increasing 
output  and  raising  the  standard  of  workmanship  and 
wages.  Specialisation  is  an  economic  necessity.  How 
to  mitigate  the  inca|)acitating  effects  of  routine  work 
is  one  of  the  coming  industrial  problems.  The  least 
that  capital  can  do  at  inesent  towards  solving  this- 
probem  is  to  erect  rational  workshops. 


Life  in  Nova  Zembla. 

Especial    interest    in    this   tropical    weather   at- 

taclies  to  Mr.  .L  Russell-.Jeaffreson's  paper  in  the 

September  "Windsor"  on  "  \  Summer  Visit  to  Nova 

Zembla."      The  writer  went  in  1896  on  the  Russian 

mail-steamer  in   company    with   the   Governor   of 

.\rchangel.      Nova  Zembla  was,  he  say.s,  no  man's 

land   until    1872,   when    it   was   taken   by   Rus.sia. 

In  187J  it  was  placed  under  the  Humane  Society, 

who  built  and  stocked  three  huts  for  the  benefit  of 

shipwrecked  or  storm-stayed  mariners.       In  1S92 

it  was  put  under  the  official  oversight  of  the  Arch- 

aiigel  Government,  and  a  colony  of  88  Samoya.ds 

which  in  189&  had  grown  to  120,  including  a  priest 

and  an  unqualified  peasant  doctor.      He  says:  — 

There  are  now  two  settlements,  the  largest,  Kar- 
menkida,  consisting  of  three  big  wooden  houses,  a 
church,  a  wooden  parsonage,  a  store,  a  bath,  and  si.\ 
to  twelve  cliooms,  or  native  wigwam-like  huts.  The 
other  settlement,  purely  a  native  one.  consists  of  chooiii.*- 
only,    eight    in    number.     .     .     .    Now    a    vessel    visits- 
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this  island  twice  a  year — in  Jul\  aud  SciiU'iulier  -  and 
btays  a  day  or  two  at  each  settreiiient.  Barring  that, 
and  between  those  times,  there  is  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  mainland,  i'or  no  one  is  allowed  to 
land  without  a  speciar  permit.  This  is  to  discourage 
wliat  used  to  happen  in  the  old  days  when  a  foreign 
li.';hingboat  Avouid  land,  and  after  dosing  Mie  Samoyads 
with  brandy,  would  induce  them  to  part  with  all  their 
year's  catch  for  a  few  more  bottles  of  "  vodka  '"  to  con- 
tinue their  "bust"  on;  so  now  the  Governor,  wlieu 
lie  cannot  go  himself,  .sends  his  Secretary  every  year 
to  negotiate  with  them.  The  product  of  each' man's 
hunting  is  taken  to  Arcluuigel  and  an  account  in  his 
name  is  kept  at  the  bank.  Jf  he  is  poor  or  unluckj- 
tlie  (ioveinor  helps  hiiu,  if  not  lie  gets  his  money  and 
can,  through  the  .Secretary,  order  what  he  wants  up 
to  his   balance. 

Wives  Supplied  on  Appro. 

Gunpowder,  lead,  tea,  sugar,  flour,  china  cups  la 
great  delicacy),  knives,  salt,  cloth,  needles,  dogs,  snuff 
tobacco  were  the  chief  of  the  orders  given.  1  hcaid 
one  added  a  wife,  and  his  order,  which  was  serious, 
was  booked  by  the  Secretary,  and  next  voyage  the 
Governor  sent  him  one,  a  girl  from  the  Samoyad  .settle 
nicnt  on  the  Petitioya.  He  was  very  pleased,  but 
next  time  the  boat  called  (the  Governor  told  me  this 
.story  at  the  English  Club  at  Archangel,  when  we  were 
dining,  and  we  roared  over  it)  the  Samoyad  sent  the 
girl  back  to  the  Secretary  with  a  message  to  the  Cover 
nor  that  he  must  change  this  wife  (ius  if  she  were  a 
gun  or  a  bale  of  merchandise)  for  another,  as  she  was 
no  good,  too  lazy,  and  a  poor  cook,  and  he  refused  to 
keep  her;  so  the  Secretary  had  to  take  the  poor  girl 
home  and  another  wife  was  sent  him.  This  time. 
i  heard,  it  was  a  success,  perhaps  backed  by  the  Gover- 
nor's message  that  he  would  not  change  any  wives 
sent  again.  This  couple  he  sent  on  a  honeymoon 
to  Solivetski  Monastery,  as  a  sort  of  example  and  pi  I 
grimage. 

"One  Dog  Better  Than  Ten   Wives.' 

Naturally  the  natives  have  no  very  exalted  viev 

of  womankind:  — 

Sitting  on  an  upttirned  saucepan  in  a  choom  vhattinu 
to  one,  I  said.  ''  You  have  here  a  nice  home,  a  wife 
and  children,  and  yet  you  say  you  arc  not  satisfied. 
^^  hat  more  do  you  want?"  "Dogs,"  was  the  laconic  re- 
ply. "One  dog  lietter  than  ten  wives — wives,  can't  drag 
.pledge  and  catch  deer;  want  dogs.'' 


A  Quaint  Farewell. 

■V/hen  the  Governor  left,  a  pathetic  farewell  was 

given  him.       The  whole  colony  kiiolt  to  kis.s  his 

feet,  and  one  said  for  the  rest:  — 

"I,  poor,  dirty  Samoyad,  to  you,  great  father,  can 
nothing  give;  but  there"  (pointing  up  to  the  .sky)  "is 
our  (;od,  yours,  great  father,  and  mine,  poor  Saiiiovad. 
He  will  give  you  all  happiness,  a  liapi)V  vovage  aiid  a 
good,  happy,  lawful  wife.  God  with  you,"  God  with 
i'ou,  a  Samoyad's  good-bye.  Good-bve,  great  white 
father,   good-bye." 

Cardinal  Newman  on  Catholic  Crime. 

Five  HiTnEnxo  Uni'Uiu.tsiikd  J>ETTHis 

Mr.  .1.  R.  Mozley  publishe.s  in  the  September 
•  Contemporary  "  five  letters  written  him  by  his 
tincle.  the  late  .John  Henry  Newman,  in  187.5.  The 
que.stion  raised  by  the  nephew  was  the  dithculty 
of  admitting  the  Divine  character  of  the  Roman 
Church,  when  its  conduct  had  in  many  cases,  and 
its  influence  in  others,  been  so  little  in  accord  with 
Divine  morality.  The  uncle's  answer  was 
shortly:  — 


1  allow,  then  i.aiid  lor  aiguiueut's  sake  1  allo«  uiore 
than  facts  warrant),  the  existence  of  that  Hood  of  evil 
which  shocks  you  in  the  visible  Church;  but  for  me, 
if  it  touched  my  faitli  mortally  in  the  divinity  of 
Catholicism,  it  would,  by  parity  of  reason,  touch  luy 
faith  in  the  Heing  of  a  Personal  God  and  Moral  Gover- 
nor. The  groat  question  to  me  is,  not  what  evil  in 
left  in  the  Church,  but  M-hat  good  has  energised  in 
it  and  been  practically  exercised  in  it,  and  has  left 
its  mark  there  for  all  posterity.  The  Church  has  its 
sufiicient  work  if  it  effects  positive  good,  even  though 
it  does  not  destroy  evil  except  so  far  forth  as  it  sup- 
plants it  for  good. 


li; 


The  Spanish  Inquisition. 
■i  later  letter:  — 


I  do  confess  that  liad  is  in  the  Cliurch,  bui  not 
that  it  springs  from  the  Church's  teacliing  or  system, 
but,  as  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  predicted  it  would 
be,  in  the  Church,  but  not  of  it.  .  .  .  Good  ineii 
and  good  works,  such  as  we  hnd  them  in  Church  his- 
tory, seem  to  me  the  legitimate  birth  of  Church  teach- 
ing, whereas  the  deeds  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  if 
they  .are  such  as  they  are  said  to  be,  came  from  a 
teaching  altogether  different  from  that  which  the 
("hurcli  professes.  1  think  such  insane  acts  as  S'. . 
Bartholomew's  Massacre  were  prompted  by  mortal 
fear.  ...  I  was  reading  tlie  other  day  a  defence  of 
Pius  v.  against  Lord  Acton,  the  point  of  which  was 
that  in  no  sense  was  it  the  Pope  wlio  sanctioned  the 
plot  for  assa-ssinating  Elizabeth,  but  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
Yet  who  can  deny,  true  as  this  may  be,  still  that  to 
readers  of  historv  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  are  in  oue 
boat"? 

Latin  and    "  Moribund  Nations." 

Recent  speeoJi  of  "  djing  nations  "  and  Latin  de- 
cadence and  "  .\mericauism  "  gives  point  to  these 
remarks  of  N'ewman — written  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago:  — 

As  to  the  state  of  Catholic  Europe  during  these  last 
three  centuries,  I  began  by  allowing  or  urging  that 
the  Church  has  sustained  a  .severe  loss,  as  well  as  the 
English  and  German  nationalities  themselves,  by  their 
elimination  from  it,  not  the  least  of  the  evil  being 
that  in  conse<iiU'nce  the  Latin  element,  which  is  in  the 
ascendant,  does  not,  cannot  know,  how  great  the  loss 
is.  This  is  an  evil  which  the  present  disestablishment 
everywhere  going  on  may  at  length  coirect.  Influen- 
tial portions  of  the  Latin  races  may  fall  off:  and  if 
Popes  arc  chosen  from  other  nationalities,  other  ideas 
will  ciiculate  among  u>  and  gradually  gain  influence. 
.  .  .  .\t  present  the  Catholic  Church  is  encumbered 
by  its  C(jnnection  with  moribund  nations. 

Advantages   of   Disestablishment. 

On  the  temporal  power  Newman  says  something 

that  may  sound  strange  in  orthodox  ears,  e.g.:  — 

As  to  the  bad  government  in  the  Papal  States,  I 
allow,  or  rather  argue,  that  an  ecclesiastical  world- 
wide sovereign  has  neither  time  nor  thought  to  bestow 
on  secular  matters,  and  that  such  matters  go  to  reck 
and  ruin,  and  cause  great  scandal  in  public  opinion,  as 
surely  as  would  happen  if  I  undertook  to  be  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  tenqioral  prosperity,  success, 
talent,  renown  of  the  Pajiacy  did  not  make  me  a 
(Jbtholie,  and  its  erroi-s  .and  misfortunes  have  no  power 
to  unsettle  me.  Its  utter  disestablishment  may  only 
make  it  stronger  and  iiurer,  removing  the  very  evils- 
which   are   the   causi'   of   its    being   disestablished. 

•'  Popes  Have  Erred." 
In  an.swer  to  the  question  whether  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  r  society  has  not  done  or  sanctioned! 
actions  which  were  wrong,  Newman  replies:  — 
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I  should  say  that  the  Church  has  two  sides,  a  human 
and  a  divine,  and  that  everything  that  is  human  is 
liable  to  error  ...  I  have  no  ditliculty  in  supposing 
that  Topes  have  erred,  or  Councils  have  erred,  or  popu- 
lations have  erred,  in  human  aspects,  because,  as  St. 
Taui  says,  "We  have  this  treasure  in  earthly  vessels," 
speaking  of  the  Aposties  themselves.  Mo  one  is  im- 
peccable, and  no  collection  ot  men.  I  grant  that  the 
Church's  teaching,  which  in  its  formal  exhibitions  is 
divine,  has  been  at  times  perverted  by  its  officials,  re- 
presentatives, subjects,  who  are  human.  1  grant  that 
it  has  not  done  so  much  good  as  it  might  have  done. 
I  grant  that  in  its  action,  which  is  human,  it  is  a  fair 
mark  for  criticism  or  blame.  But  what  1  maintain  is, 
that  it  has  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  that  it 
has  done  good  of  a  special  kind,  such  as  no  other  his- 
torical polity  or  teaching  or  worship  has  done,  and 
that  that  good  has  come  from  its  professed  principles, 
and  that  its  shortcomings  and  omissions  have  come 
from  a  neglect  or  an  interruption  of  its  principles. 

The   Ethical   System   Distinctive.. 

What  Mr.  Mozley  rightly  considers  the  most  vital 
point  in  the  controversy  is  given  in  the  following 
passage: — 

I  consider  it  historically  undeniable — First,  that  in 
the  time  of  the  early  Koman  Empire,  when  Christianity 
arose,  it  arose  with  a  certain  definite  ethical  systeni, 
which  it  proclaimed  to  be  all-important,  all-necessary 
for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  every  individual  member  of  it,  and  which  is 
simply  ascertainable  now  and  unmistakable.  Next, 
I  have  a  clear  perception,  clearer  and  clearer  as  my 
own  experience  of  existing  religions  increases,  and  such 
as  everyone  will  share  with  me  who  carefully  examines 
the  matter,  that  this  ethical  system  (ethos  we  used  to 
call  it  at  Oxford  as  realised  in  individuals)  is  the  living 
principle  also  of  present  Catholicism,  and  not  in  aiy 
form  of  Protestantism  whatever  living,  both  as  to  its 
essential  life,  and  also  as  being  its  vigorous  motive 
power;  both  because  without  it  Catholicism  would  soon 
go  out,  and  because  through  it  Catholicism  makes  it- 
self manifest,  and  is  recognised.  Outward  circum- 
stances or  conditions  of  its  presence  may  change  or 
not;  the  Pope  may  be  a  subject  one  day,  a  sovereign 
another;  "  primus  inter  pares "  in  early  times,  the 
■"episcopus  episcoporum"  now;  there  might  be  no  devo- 
tions to  the  Blessed  Virgin  formerly,  they  may  be  super- 
abundant of  late;  the  Holy  Eucharist  might  lie  a  bare 
commemoration  in  the  first  century,  and  is  a  sacrifice 
in  the  nineteenth  (of  course  I  have  my  own  .Icfinite 
and  precise  convictions  on  these  points,  but  they  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose  here,  when  I  want  to  continue 
myself  to  patent  facts  which  no  one  ought  to  dispute) ; 
but  I  say,  even  supposing  there  have  been  changes  in 
doctrine  and  polity,  still  the  ethos  of  the  Catliolic 
Church  is  w-hat  it  was  of  old  time,  and  whatever  and 
whoever  quarrels  with  Catholicism  now,  quarrels  vir- 
tually, and  would  have  quarrelled,  if  alive,  1800  years 
ago,  with  the  Christianity  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 

Mr.  Mozley 's  comment  thereon  is:  — 

The  question,  it  will  be  seen,  is  this — and  truly  it  is 
an  important  one — whether  the  spirit  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  can  be  shown  to  differ,  in  any  material  respect, 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  nt  the   present 

Newman  specifies  as  note  of  the  distinctive  ethos 

of  the  Church:  that  it  is  "in  titter  variance  with 

the  ethical  character  of  human  society  at  large," 

that  "  she  wars  against  the  world  from  love  of  it," 

and  that  her  aim  is  the  worship  of  the  Unseen 

God;  the  sole  ob,1ect  of  the  world  is  to  make  the 

most  of  this  life.      He  adds:  — 

You  can  no  more  make  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
«thos  one,  than  you  can  mix  oil  and  vinegar.      Catholics 


have  a  moral  life  of  their  own,  as  the  early  Christians 
had,  and  the  same  life  as  they-our  doctrines  and  prac^ 
tices  come  of  it;  we  are  and  always  shall  be  militant 
against  The  world  and  its  spirit,  whether  the  word  be 
considered  within  the  Church's  pale  or  external  to  it. 


The  Training  of  Our  Social  Officers. 

Aspects  of  Secondaby  Education. 

The  current  glorification  of  the  British  Empire 
has  hart  one  unexpected  result.  It  has  in  certain 
quarters  resulted  in  something  like  the  canonisa- 
tion of  our  "  Public  Schools."  The  argument  is 
easy  and  obvious.  The  British  Empire  is  the  most 
successful  example  of  Imperial  administration 
which  history  has  produced.  But  its  administra- 
tors have  been  trained  in  our  "  Public  Schools." 

Therefore But  let  Mr.  J.  C.  Tarver,  in  his  paper 

on  ■'  English  Headmasters  and  Their  Schools  "  in 
the  September  "Fortnightly."  state  the  conclu- 
sion:— 

It  is  admitted  in  England,  in  America,  in  France, 
in  Germany,  that  the  English  nation  has  deveiopeif 
in  what  it  calls  its  "  Public  "  school  education,  abso- 
lutely the  best  form  of  education  for  administrators, 
for  statesmen,  for  soldiers,  for  high  officials. 

School  Life  versus  Exams. 
Mr.  Tarver  is  highly  incensed  with  the  examina- 
tion-system of  admission  to  public  service.  He  de- 
nounces it  as  one  of  the  outcomes  of  "  the  abom- 
inations of  the  Education  Act  in  1870,"  and  adds, 
"  Having  discovered  the  best  form  of  education, 
we  deliberately  give  all  our  money,  all  our  pains, 
all  our  interest,  to  fostering  the  worst."  His  prac- 
tical advice  is  given  in  this  paragraph:  — 

The  "  Public  "  schools  are  practically  the  schools  of 
the  "  Public  "  Services.  Let  the  fact  be  officially  re- 
cognised, and  any  school,  whether  owned  by  a  private 
proprietor  or  worked  by  a  local  authority,  which  can 
show  that  it  can  or  does  give  the  education  which  we 
recognise  as  a  Public  School  education,  be  registered 
as  such;  submitted  to  sufficient  inspection  to  ensure 
that  its  standard  is  being  kept  up,  and  then  let  three 
years'  attendance  at  such  a  school  be  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  competition  in  the  examinations  for  the 
Public  Services,  till  such  examinations  are  happily  re- 
legated finally  to  the  Celestial  Empire. 

German  versus  English  Ideals. 
The  parallel  argument,  from  British  commer- 
cial supremacy  to  the  supreme  excellence  of  British 
commercial  education,  is,  however,  not  being 
•Irawn.  The  pressure  of  German  competition  is 
too  heavy  to  admit  of  such  inferences.  In  the 
same  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly "  Mr.  J.  J. 
Findlay  reminds  us  that  however  successful  our 
secondary  education  may  be  in  turning  out  soldiers 
and  administrators,  it  does  not  provide  the  best 
training  for  captains  of  commerce  and  industry. 
The  bookish  and  sedentary  Teuton  has  here  the 
advantage  over  our  athletic  and  sport-loving  Eng- 
lishman. Mr.  Findlay  writes  on  "  the  Genesis  of 
the  German  Clerk,"  who  "  steadily  makes  his  way 
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in  every  country  and  in  every  large  city  in  the 
world,  against  his  English  rival."  He  starts  with 
the  statement  that  the  German  clerk  as  we  have 
know  him  since  1880  "  has  taken  about  sixty  years 
U)  produce."  Two  leading  factors  in  his  produc- 
tion are  specified:  — 

Fii-stly,  tlie  Germans  have  developed  a  liking  for 
culture  and  book.s,  for  an  indoor,  sedentary  life,  for 
intellectual  intercourse,  which  no  other  country  in  the 
world  can  parallel,  except  perhaps  the  smaller  Teutonic 
peoples  about  her — Holland,  Norway,  Sweden.  Now 
a  commercial  life  is  not  the  ideal  outcome  of  these 
tastes — your  real  native  German  boy  longs  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor and  to  write  a  book-  hut  work  in  an  ollice  is  an 
alternati\c  which  is  far  preferable  to  digging  beet  and 
potatoes  in  the  fields.  Commerce  has  its  intellectual 
rewards  to  a  man  whose  chief  interest  in  life  is  in 
reading  and  thinking.  Your  typical  German  is  genuinely 
interested  in  learning  all  that  he  can  about  foreign 
nations,  not  only  because  he  may  profit  thei-eby  in 
pocket,   but    because   he   likes  to   learn    things. 

The  second  is  the  German's  poverty  and  thrift, 

which  «nable  him  to  accept  a  much  lower  salary 

than  his  English  rival.      Mr.  Findlay  admits  that 

the   German    Government   has   helped    in    making 

these  factors  operative  by  establishing  commercial 

colleges    and    sending   teachers    to   study   abroad. 

We  cannot  by  Governmental  action  transform  the 

English  boy  into  a  double  of  the  German.       But 

some  of  the  leeway  might   be  made  up:  — 

The  one  main  reform  which  is  possible  of  achievement 
is  to  foster  every  school  which  provides  a  sound,  com- 
plete course  of  education  for  boys  of  the  so-called 
■middle-classes.  And  this  fostering  care  must  be  e.\- 
liibited,  not  only  by  the  Education  I3epartment.  but  by 
every   lo<iil   and    imperial   authority. 

A  Leaf  Out  of  the  German  Book. 
Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  writes  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  a  paper  full  of  fact  and  thought 
on  "  The  Imperial  Function  of  Trade."  He  hails 
foreign  competition  as  a  blessing  in  disguise,  in 
teaching  us  to  bestir  ourselves  in  regard  to  Im- 
perial intercommunication  and  technical  training. 
He  says: — 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  position  in  tlie  trade  of  the 
world,  or  even  in  the  trade  of  our  own  Empire,  we 
must  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful rival.  The  marvellous  industrial  progress  of 
Germany  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  by  com- 
mon consent  in  great  part  due  to  the  care  with  which 
she  has  educated — physically,  intellectually,  and  morally 
— her  whole  population.  Those  who  have  most  care- 
fully studied  the  German  educational  system,  while 
fully  acknowledging  its  drawbacks  and  its  imperfec- 
tions, are  most  impressed,  T  might  almost  say  are 
most  depressed,  by  its  marked  superiority  to  our  Eng- 
lish system,  if  system  it  can  be  called.  I  am  aware 
that  much  is  being  done  for  secondary,  for  tech- 
nical, and  for  commercial  education  in  England.  But 
in  spite  of  efforts  for  which  we  can  only  be  grateful, 
we  are  still  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Germanv,  and  even  with  France  and  Switzerland. 


Much  good  stuff  with  many  entertaining  illus- 
trations '■  concerning  amateur  and  school  maga- 
zines "  is  given  by  E.  Af.  Symonds  in  the  "  Girl's 
Realm  "  for  September. 


1  he  Industrial   Regeneration  of  Italy. 

How  It  18  TO  iiK  Efkectkd. 

The  lightning  and  the  torrent — two  agencies  tra- 
ditionally associated  with  wreck  and  ruin — are 
now  invoked  as  the  twin  forces  capable  of  saving 
industriiilly  the  future  of  Italy.  Enrico  Bignami 
writer  in  the  "Engineering  Magazine"  for  August 
on  the  utilisation  of  the  water  powers  of  Italy.  He 
puts  the  case  in  his  opening  sentence:  — 

While  on  the  one  liand  Italy  is  extremely  rich  in 
water  powers  which  are  capable  of  utilisation.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  coal. 

He  mentions  a  few  attempts  which  have  been 
successfully  made,  and  he  goes  on  to  say:  — 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which,  by  reason 
of  its  mountainous  sioi>es,  its  needs,  its  absolute  lack  of 
coal  and  its  scarcity  of  other  fuels,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  profit  more  than  Italy  by  the  development  of 
electric  power  stations  for  the  utilisation  of  the  im- 
mense potential  energ>'  of  its  rivers  and  streams.  If 
Italy  had  earlier  attempted  to  substitute  power  de- 
rived from  her  own  waterfalls  for  that  imperfectly  and 
expensively  supplied  by  foreign  coals,  her  present  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  inferiority  would  not  be  so 
humiliating.  Possessing,  as  she  does,  valuable  de- 
posits of  iron  ore  and  copper,  yet  nearly  all  of  this 
is  exported,  while  the  manufactured  articles  are  im- 
ported, some  of  them  from  the  very  countries  which 
puicliase  the  raw  material  from  Italy.  If,  therefore, 
electro-metallurgical  processes  could  be  substituted  for 
the  older  methods  the  current  required  could  be  de- 
veloped from  the  numerous  water  powers.  At  pre- 
sent the  metallic  imports  of  Italy  come  from  America, 
Sweden,  and  England,  but  with  a  home  article  in  the 
market,  produced  by  Italian  water  power  and  with 
cheap  Italian  labour,  the  double  freight  charges  on 
exported  raw  material  and  re-imported  products  would 
form  a  natural  protective  tariff  for  the  nome  product. 

A  New  Water  Cure  for  Malaria. 
He  remarks  on  the  curious  fact  that  Italian  capi- 
tal is  slow  to  embark  in  these  new  industries,- 
which  are  consequently  being  worked  by  Germaii 
capital.  Comprehensive  plans  should,  he  thinks, 
be  formed,  hacked  by  native  funds,  for  using  the 
water  powers  of  Italy  in  agriculture,  industry,  re- 
claiming marsh  lands,  and  so  forth.  Water  power 
could  solve  the  vastly  important  problem  of  drain- 
age.     He  says:  — 

Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  districts  intij 
which  Italy  is  subdivided  only  sixty-five  are  free  from 
malaria,  while  nearly  all  could  be  relieved  from  tlijh 
disability  by  proper  drainage,  and  where  necessary 
the  drinking  water  could  be  sterilised  by  ozone,  tor  all 
of  which  work  the  power  is  readily  available,  if  cap! 
tal  were  only  forthcoming  for  its  development. 

Water  versus  Steam. 
Already  the  State  and  the  railway  companies  arc 
looking  to  water  power  as  the  source  of  possible 
electric  traction.  Central  stations  for  transform- 
ing water  power  into  electric  power  are  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds  and  private  plants  by  thous-. 
ands.  The  figures  of  Italy's  actual  and  potential 
horse-power  are  a  suggestive  illustration  of  the 
writer's  point.       He  says:  — 
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Keceut  oliiuiul  statistics  give  the  total  horse-power 
<il'  the  steam  boilers  of  Italy  as  160,000  h.p.,  not  in- 
(rludiiiK  tliose  for  lighting  p.auts,  for  traction  of  tram- 
way lines  and  railways,  nor  marine  boilers  of  any  kind. 
Compared  with  the  statistics  of  other  countries,  Italy, 
to  occupy  a  similar  rank,  should  have  at  least  2,000,000 
h.p.  in  order  to  compete  industrially.  In  addition  to 
the  300,000  h.p.  already  taken  up,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  about  5,000,000  h.p.  remain,  if  proper  use  is*  made 
of  the  rapid  fans  of  the  Italian  rivei-s,  the  Po  alone 
being  estimated  to  be  capable  of  furni.shing  1,000,00IJ 
h.p.  at  a  cost  for  plant  not  exceeding  600  lire  per  h.p. 

The  writer  puts  the  operative  cost  of  water  power 
at  17C  lire  per  annum  operating  at  twenty-four 
hours?  daily;  of  steam  power  at  200  lire  per  h.p. 
per  year  of  3P0  days  of  ten  hours.  Among  the 
mountains,  nearer  the  torrents,  and  furtlier  from 
eoal,  the  respective  costs  of  the  horsepower  would 
he  50  lire  against  500  lire  per  annum  for  steam. 

There  is  something  odd  in  thus  pitting  water 
against  steam,  the  same  substance  in  liquid  and 
gaseous  condition^. 


The  Agg'long  Tussle  for 
Indian  Trade. 

The  question  of  the  route  to  India,  involved  for 
■'jie  in  to-day's  problems  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Cape,  is  no  new  bone  of  international  contention. 
An  essay  in  the  "  Scottish  Review  "  for  July,  on  Sir 
William  Hunter's  History  of  British  India,  recalls 
the  "  early  struggles  for  the  Indian  trade;"  and  be- 
gins very  "  early "  indeed — with  the  times  of 
Abraham.      The  writer  says:  — 

The  promise  recorded  as  made  to  Abraham  covers  the 
whole  of  the  Syrian  trade-routes,  and  the  achievement 
of  David's  reign  was  to  obtain  posses.sion  of  them.  When 
lie  captured  Damascus  and  extended  his  rule  to  the  Eu- 
phrates^ he  secured  control  over  all  the  Indian  trade, 
iind  it  IS  easy  to  understand  why  the  Phoenicians  were 
anxious  to  be  on  good  tenns  with  him  and  his  suc- 
cessor. To  Israel  the  control  of  this  trade,  though 
always  a  source  of  danger  to  those  who  possessed  it, 
meant  prosperity,  and  its  loss  was  among  the  bitterest 
of  its  national  memories. 

There    were    alternate    routes:     the    Northern. 

which  went  from  the  Indus  valley  via  the  Oxus 

and  Caspian  to  Novgorod  or  Byzantium,  and  the 

Southern  by  sea  from  Calicut  in  India  to  ports  on 

the  Red  Sea.      Speaking  of  the  latter,  the  writer 

observes: — 

It  was  not  upon  this  route,  however,  that  the  main 
struggle  for  the  Indian  trade  was  fought  out  in  either 
ancient  or  mediaeval  times.  On  this  route  tliero  ^vas 
absolutely  no  competition,  except  during  the  few  years 
(hat  Solomon  sailed  his  fleets  from  Ezion-geber,  or  tnat 
llzziah  probably  re-established  the  navigation  at 
Math,  which  Jehoshaphat  had  attempted  some  ninety 
.vears  before,  but  -ivithout  success.  Nor  was  it  upon 
Ihe  Northern  route.  It  was  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Central  or  Syrian  route  that  the  struggle  was  in  ancient 
times  fought  out.  For  a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
lines  were  in  the  hands  of  Israel;  but  Israel  was  too 
weak  to  hold  them  long.  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babvljnia, 
1  ersia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  all  in  their  turn  fought 
for  them,  and  in  their  tuni  controlled  them.  In  the 
Heventh  century  A.D.  they  were  seized  by  the  Saracen 
Arabs.       A  trading  no  less  than  a  fighting  race    they 


soon  realised  their  value,  and  under  the  Caliphs,  Busso- 
rah  and  Baghdad  beeam4  "  the  opulent  headquarters  oft 
the  Indian   trade."  '' '■' 

Then  came  the  avalanche  of  Turkish  invasioa,^ 
which  closed  first  the  Northern  route,  then  the 
Central,  and  finally,  after  a  brief  period  of  Egyp- 
tian possession,  the  Southern.  Yet,  says  the  re- 
viewer, the  final  closure  of  these  ancient  highways 
was  "probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened.'  It  "made  the  discovery  of  a  new 
route  to  India  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  impera- 
tive." This  was  the  great  quest  of  Columbus. 
It  was  the  achievement  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  He 
reached  Calicut  by  sea  in  1498.  By  dint  of  much 
fighting  with  Moslems  and  others,  the  Portuguese 
got  control  of  the  Indo-European  trade.  On  the'.r 
heels  came  the  English.  "  In  1591  the  first  Eng- 
lish squadron  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
for  India."  In  1595  a  Dutch  squadron  followed 
suit.  The  English,  after  much  fighting,  compelled  , 
Portugal  in  1654  to  concede  rights  of  trade  and 
settlement  in  all  her  Eastern  possessions.  A  long 
struggle  over  the  Spice  Islands  led  to  their  aban- 
donment by  the  English  to  the  Dutch.  Here  the 
survey  of  the  reviewer  ends. 


The  Advance  of  Egypt. 

An  Amekican  TfiiiarK  to  Loud  Ckomer. 

The  Hon.  T.  S.  Harrison,  U.S.  Consul-General  in 
Egypt,  writes  in  the  August  "  Forum  "  on  "  Egypt 
under  Lord  Cromer."  He  deals  first  with  pros- 
pects for  American  trade,  and  observes:  — 

There  are  two  lines  of  industry  which  ought  to 
flourish  in  Egypt,  viz.,  machinery  and  novelties.  Ihe 
Americans  can  defy  competition  in  both.  In  machinery 
I  include  engines,  presses,  light  safes,  electrical  ap- 
pliances, and,  panicu.arly,  mechanics'  tools,  'ihe  tools 
must  be  very  light  and  simply  made.  As  regards 
novelties,  the  Egyptian  market  will  just  now  absorb 
an  astonishing  quantity. 

He  next  refers  to  the  significant  fact  of  the 
readiness  of  the  natives  to  put  their  money  in 
Egyptian  securities.  He  eays  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem is  doing  well,  except  for  the  dearth  of  poles; 
the  postal  service  is  excellent;  the  police  is  all  that 
can  be  expected.  The  native  working  c'asses  are 
fairly  well  off.  The  educated  or  half-educated 
proletariat— the  candidates  for  Government  clerk- 
ships and  like  posts — present  a  difficulty  not  yet 
overcome.  Not  content  with  erecting  enormous 
dams  to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the 
Egyptian  Government  has  sent  noted  experts  to 
look  into  the  question  of  using  the  cataracts  of 
that  river  for  the  generation  of  electrtcal  power. 

England  as  Prohibitionist. 
Here  is  a  story  which  will  make  many  a  tem- 
perance enthusiast   long  for  a   beneflcent   despot 
like  Lord  Cromer  in  Great  Britain:  — 
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•Vnotlicr  reform  m  which  Lord  I'roincr  is  jmit.h  in- 
terested has  to  do  witli  the  enormous  consumption 
in  Egypt  of  liashish.  This  drug  is  ruinous  in  its  eliect 
upon  the  mind  and  physique  of  the  native:  but  only 
within  the  past  few  years  have  really  serious  efforts 
been  made  to  counteract  the  evil.  Enforcement  of 
the  prohil)itive  laws  has  now  led  to  smuggling;  and  the 
genius  of  the  Oriental  in  this  line  is  almost  incredible. 
The  hollow  frames  of  iron  bedsteads,  interiors  of 
nominal  grindstones,  staves  of  casks,  anything  and 
everything,  are  made  receptacles  for  hashish.  ()[)en 
indulgence  in  the  drug  is  no  longer  possible.  The  stuff 
is  confiscated  wherever  detected;  and  the  imprisonment 
last  year  of  hundreds  of  trafliekers  in  it  has  had  a 
deterrent  effect.  Large  quantities,  however,  are 
smuggled  over  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  buried  in  the 
sand  until  a  favourable  opportiuiity  is  afiforded  for  con- 
veying it  into  Egypt  by  means  of  camels.  The  Bedouins 
are  charged  with  most  of  the  guilt  of  these  proceedings; 
and  no  traveller  who  sees  a  long  line  of  camels  in  any 
part  of  the  Khedive's  dominions  can  feel  sure  that  one 
amongthemisnotbearingupon  its  back  a  consignment  rf 
hashish.  The  natives  in  the  villages  regard  the  smuggler 
of  hashish  as  a  public  benefactor.  Detection  thus  be- 
comes next  to  impossible  the  moment  the  load  gets  uiion 
the  camel's  back.  NevertheJrs.s,  the  Jiabit  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  stamped  out,  though  the  traffic 
is  at  present  enoi'mously  profitable. 

The  Progress  of  Education. 

The  writer  recalls  the  odd  anomaly  of  the  Mixed 
Tribunals  that  English  is  excluded  from  the  list 
of  languages  in  which  pleas  may  he  presented. 
Americans,  as  well  as  British  subjects,  must  plead 
in  French,  Italian,  or  Ai'ahic,  or  not  at  all.  Educa- 
tion the  writer  takes  to  be  now  "  the  most  im- 
portant administrative  branch."  Only  eight 
thousand  pupils  are  in  Government  schools:  — 

A  great  many  of  these  pay,  through  their  parents, 
a  moderate  sum  for  their  tuition.  When  the  English 
tirst  entered  Egypt  they  had  to  pay  the  parents  before 
the  latter  would  send  their  children  to  school.  In 
sixteen  years  a  great  change  has  been  effected;  and  to- 
day Egyptian  parents  are  very  eager  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  (Government  schools.  LTnfortunately.  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  must  attend  the  village 
schools, — or  rather,  mosque  schools;  for  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  mosques  of  the  country.  About  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  children  attend  these 
schools,  where  the  instruction  is  entirely  in  Araliic. 
and  W'here  tlie  peril  in  which  their  health  is  placed  is 
dire. 

Ti-emale  education  is  still  a  comical  idea  to  the 
native  mind;  but  there  are  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred female  pupils  in  Government  schools:  — 

Nor,  in  considering  education,  should  it  be  over- 
looked that  Egypt  has  a  school  of  engineering,  a  .school 
of  medicine,  a  school  of  agriculture,  and^  a  .school  of 
technical  training.  The  University  oi  El-Azhar,  the 
great  seat  of  learnijig  of  the  Moslem  world,  llourishes 
at  Cairo,  of  course.  It  is  the  resort  of  all  who  would 
perfect   themselves  in   the  wisdom   of   the   Koran. 

Character  of  the  Khedive. 

Of  the  present  Khedive  the  writer  offers  more 
favourable  evidence  than  has  been  tendered  by 
others.       He  says:  — 

Tlie  character  of  the  Khedive  seems  to  be  of  tliat 
type  to  which  the  It-tlians  apply  the  term  '"'  simpatico." 
He  is  gentle  yet  self-respecting,  serene  yet  strong,  and 
quite  above  the  pettiness  of  opposing  a  policy  simply 
because  its  advocatew  are  not  personally  agi'ecable  to 
him.  Abbas  II.  is  the  pos-sesnor  of  the  rare  capacity 
of    inspiring    regard—-!    might    fiwy    affection — in    thope 


brought  into  contact  with  him;  while  even  the  strong- 
est opponents  of  liis  policy  admit  that,  at  least,  the 
welfare  of  his  country  is  "the  height  of  his  ambition 
He  is  exceedingly  well  educated,  from  both  European 
and  Oriental  standpoints,  tolerant,  receptive  of  ideas, 
and  progressive.  .  .  .  Of  Abbas  II.  it  may,  I  think, 
he  truly  said  that,  in  addition  to  being  born  great  and 
to  having  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  he  has  achieved 
gi-eatness  by  his  own  force  of  character. 

Of  the  future  of  Egypt  the  writer  refuses  to  pro- 
phesy; he  ends  with  the  remark:  — 

The  one  assured  thing  is  Egypt's  growing  prosperity 
based  upon  great  naturaJ  resources,  wise  administratioD, 
and  a  conscientioiis  regard  for  the  welfare  of  th>' 
people. 

How  Women  Dress  in  China. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Paget  contributes  a  delight- 
i\i\  travel-paper  to  the  September  "  Cornhill  "  on 
her  wanderings  in  China.  Her  journal  is  full  of 
vivid  pictures  and  even  of  stirring  adventure.  Two 
sketches  may  be  selected,  both  of  Turanian  women, 
— one  of  the  Manchurian  passengers  on  the  Peiho 
steamboats,  the  other  of  what  she  found  in  a 
Mongol  encampment  just  within  the  Great  Wall:  — 

The   ladies   on    the    boats    looked    excessively    smart 

amidst  their  grimy  surroundings,  in  their  bright- 
coloured  tunics  re.iching  to  the  knees,  and  loose  blue 
trousers  fastened  round  the  ankle.  Their  blue-black 
hair  is  plastered  back  with  cosmetics  and  adorned 
with  nrtiticiul  flowers,  the  back  hair  being  arranged 
to  stand  out  very  far  at  the  back  of  the  head  by  means 
of  long  ornamental  pins.  The  getting-up  of  their  faces 
nuist  make  a  Chinese's  woman's  toilet  a  lengthy  one, 
for  from  forehead  lo  chin  the  face  is  covered  with  a 
line,  smooth,  white  paste,  with  an  astoundinglv  brilliant 
rose-coloured  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  cheelc.  Long 
earrings,  generally  of  pearls  and  coral,  a  fan,  and 
black  embroidered  satin  shoes  complete  the  costume.  In 
China  the  shoes  of  both  men  and  women  (at  least  of  the 
Manclui  women,  for  it  is  only  the  Chinese  women  who 
maim  their  feet)  are  made  of  black  ordark  blue  satin,  with 
little  floors  of  their  own,  that  is,  they  have  a  sole 
of  several  layers  of  felt,  nearly  two  inches  thick,  which 
adds   considerably   to   the    height   of   the   wearer. 

We  turned  off  the  road  before  reaching  the  Wall, 
to  visit  a  Mongol  encampment.  The  men  came  out  of 
their  tents  and  greeted  us  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  afterwards  fetched  the  women,  who  took  the  deep 
est  interest  in  my  clothes,  being  especially  fascinated 
with  my  straw  hat,  feeling  it  all  over  in  turn  very 
gently,  and  smiling  back  at  each  other.  They  were 
taller  and  much  better-looking  than  the  men,  and 
wore  beautiful  head-dresses  of  embossed  plates  of  silver, 
studded  with  turquoises,  pearls,  and  coral,  and  long 
clusters  of  pearls  were  hung  around  their  ears.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  a  shoj-t,  rough,  brown  woollen  skirt 
striped  with  red,  and  a  woollen  jacket  which  was 
almost  concealed  by  a  skeopskin  cloak  with  the  wool 
inside. 


Is  the  Elephant  Following  the  Dodo? 

In  ;hr  ••  Rovue  de  Paris  "  for  .Vugust.  M.  Foa,  a 
well-known  hunter  of  big  game  in  Africa,  puts  1b 
a  most  elooueut  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Vfrican  ele- 
phant, for  whom  he  entreats  a  certain  measure  ot 
protection.  He  points  out  that  a  hundred  years 
ago  thp  «lepbant  might  be  found  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  South  Africa,  but  that  now  elephant 
land  only  comprises  one-tenth  of  whiit  it  once  difl 
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During  the  last  thirty  years  the  elephant  has  been 
gi'aflually  disappearing  from  African  soil,  and  M. 
Foa  pays  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government,  which  strictly  forbids 
the  slaying — either  for  the  sake  of  the  ivory  or  for 
sport — of  an  elephant  on  Indian  territory. 

M.  Foa  has  studied  these  huge  cres.tures  at  very 
Close  quarters,  and  gives  some  touching  and  in- 
teresting details  of  what  may  be  called  their  home 
life.  He  declares  that  maternal  love  is  developed 
to  a  very  high  degree  in  the  female  elephant. 
When  taking  any  long,  dangerous  journey,  the 
mother  pushes  her  little  calf  in  front  of  her,  hold- 
ing him  up  with  her  trunk,  and  if  traversing  a 
river,  makes  him  swim  just  in  front  of  her,  while, 
if  high  grasses  and  closely  interwoven  bushes  bar 
the  way,  the  female  places  her  baby  behind  her 
and  carefully  opens  a  passage  through  which  he 
can  pass.  When  the  calf  begins  to  eat  ordinary 
food,  the  mother  chooses  the  best  fruit  and  teaches 
him  how  to  eat  it,  and  before  washing  herself  at 
a  spring  first  douches  her  offspring  with  her  trunk. 
M.  Foa  considers  that  the  elephant's  trunk  plays  a 
far  greater  part  in  its  existence  than  is  generally 
supposed;  in  fact,  he  regards  the  trunk  as  a  sixth 
sense.  It  is  through  the  trunk  that  the  elephant 
can  smell  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  his  sense  of 
sight  being  so  little  developed  that  on  many  an 
occasion  an  elephant  has  mistaken  an  antelope  for 
a  man.  Again,  an  elephant  cannot  hear  anything 
but  a  very  loud  noise  unless  it  occurs  quite  close 
to  his  ears. 

The  modern  ivory  hunter  is  quite  indifferent  to 
those  who  may  come  after  him.  As  long  as  he 
can  get  a  good  quantity  of  this  valuable  product 
he  gi\es  no  thought  to  the  morrow,  and  in  one  year 
in  Africa  alone  close  upon  50,000  elephants  were 
slaughtered  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks. 
Lately  there  has  been  some  attempt  to  ascertain 
how  many  herds  still  remain  in  Africa,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  census  of  this  kind. 
It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  unless  measures 
are  taken  at  once,  the  African  elephant  will  be  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo  in  thirty  years'  time. 

M.  Foa  takes  great  pains  to  point  out  the  many 
useful  services  which  an  elephant  can  render  to 
man.  So  highly  intelligent  is  the  Indian  species 
that  all  over  the  country  elephants  are  employed  in 
factories,  and  on  one  occasion  M.  Foa  saw  one  of 
these  huge  beasts  placing  long  blocks  of  wood  in 
serried  lines.  Each  time  a  block  had  been  placed 
in  position,  the  elephant  stepped  back  to  see  if 
he  had  pnt  it  quite  straight,  and  if  it  was  not  so  he 
carefully  pushed  it  into  its  place  before  fetching 
another  to  go  on  with.  When  the  day's  work  is 
over— that  is  to  say,  when  he  hears  a  bell  ring — 
the  elephant  carefully  puts  down  that  which  he  is 
eaiTylng  with   his   trunk,   and   not   until   he   has 


placed  it  where  it  should  be  does  he  go  off  joyfully 
to  his  stable. 

In  Siam  the  elephant  is  often  turned  pro  tem. 
into  a  child's  nurse,  and,  as  M.  Foa  significantly 
points  out,  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  the 
passing  policeman  or  soldier,  devotes  itself  entirely 
to  its  precious  charge,  and  if  it  sees  a  vehicle  or 
suspicious-looking  individual  in  the  distance,  takes 
up  the  child  with  its  trunk,  and  puts  it  between 
its  legs,  where  it  is  quite  safe.  "  As  man  o'  war, 
as  hunter,  as  workman,  as  labourer,  as  carrier, 
and  as  a  child's  nurse,  this  incomparable  animal 
accomplishes  any  task  confided  to  him  with  sub- 
mission and  docility." 

M.  Foa  hopes  to  call  together  in  the  year  1900 
a  congress  for  the  special  object  of  protecting  the 
African  elephant.  He  would  like  to  see  during  the 
next  few  years  a  close  time  established  for  ivory, 
and  he  advises  that  a  reward  should  be  given  to 
those  who  can  effect  the  capture  of  the  elephant 
without  hurting  him,  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  he 
may  afterwards  be  utilised  in  civilised  life.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  make  the 
law  for  that  region  of  Africa  where  the  elephant  is 
fouud,  to  combine  together  to  inflict  a  heavy  pen- 
alty on  those  who  want  only  to  injure  this  noble 
animal,  and  would  make  it  a  grave  offence  to  kill 
or  capture  elephant  calves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
M.  Foa  will  be  successful  in  his  humanitarian  en- 
terprise, which  deserves  every  possible  encourage- 
ment. 


Mr.  Rider  Hag8:ard  as  Prophet 

In  his  entertaining  "  Farmer's  Tear,"  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  recalls,  in  the  September  "  Longman," 
a  prophecy  of  his  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Transvaal. 

Of  the  Transvaal 

It  was  written  in  187G,  when  most  people  thought 
the  bankrupt  South  African  Republic  of  no  value. 
After  describing  "  the  monotony  and  dreariness  of 
the  great  Transvaal  wastes,"  he  said:— 

And  yet  those  wastes,  now  so  dismal  and  desolate, 
are  at  no  distant  date  destined  to  support  and  enrich 
a  lai-ge  population.  Before  us  lies  the  country  of  the 
practical  future,  of  the  days  when  the  rich  man  will 
have  his  estate  in  Switzerland  to  gratify  his  eves,  and 
his  estate  m  the  Transvaal  to  fill  his  pockets,  this  vast 
land  will  one  day  be  the  garden  of  Africa,  the  land 
ot  Gems  and  gold,  of  oil  and  com,  of  steam-ploughs  and 
railways.      It  has  an  assured  and  a  magnificent  future. 

And  of  Emigration. 
What  has  followed  this  prediction,  uttered  at  a 
time  when  the  Rand  was  innocent  of  goldmining, 
may  lend  greater  weight  to  Mr.  Haggard's  eulogy 
of  emigration  which  appears  in  the  same  paper. 
He  says:  — 

Why  should  people  continue  to  be  cooped  up  in  this 
narrow-     country,     Imng     generally     upon     insufficient 
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means,  when  yonder  their' feet  might  be  set  in  so  laine 
a  room?  Why  do  they  not  go  to  where  families  can  be 
biouglit  into  the  world  without  the  terror  that  if  they 
are  brought  into  the  world  they  will  starve  or  drag 
their  parents  down  to  the  dirt;  to  where  the  indivi- 
dual may  assert  himself  and  find  room  to  develo])  his 
own  character,  instead  of  being  crushed  in  the  mould 
of  custom  till,  outwardly  at  any  rate,  he  is  as  like  his 
fellows  as  one  brick  is  lilcc  the  others  in  a  wall?  Here, 
too,  unless  he  be  endowed  with  great  ability,  abnormal 
powers  of  work,  and  an  iron  constitution,  he  has  about 
as  much  chance  of  rising  as  the  brick  at  the  bottom  has 
of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  for  the  weight  of  the 
thousands  above  keeps  him  down,  and  the  conventions 
of  a  crowded  and  ancient  civilisation  tie  his  hands  and 
fetter  his  thought.  But  in  those  new  homes  across  the 
seas  it  is  different,  for  there  he  can  draw  nearer  to 
nature,  and,  though  the  advantages  of  civilisation  re- 
main unforfeited,  to  the  happy  conditions  of 
the  simple,  uncomplicated  man.  There  if  he  be  of 
gentle  birth,  his  sons  can  go  to  work  among  the  cattle 
without  losing  caste,  instead  of  being  called  upon  to 
begin  where  their  father  left  off,  or  pay  the  price  in 
social  damage;  there  his  daughters  will  marry  and  help 
to  build  up  some  great  empire  of  the  future,  instead  of 
dying  single  in  a  land  where  marriage  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  luxury  for  the  rich.  .  .  If  I  were  young 
again,  I  would  practise  what  I  preach. 


The 


*  White  Negro"  in  the 
United  States. 

Pitiable  Tai.es  of  Eace-peejudtce. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Banks  writes  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  on  the  American  negro  and  his 
place.  She  believes,  to  put  it  shortly,  that  there 
is  no  place  for  the  negro  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  She  begins  with  the  South.  She 
says  that  she  knows  of  a  surety  that  "  lynch  law  is 
seldom  appealed  to  except  in  regard  to  questions 
that  are  more  fitly  settled  at  the  point  of  a  shot- 
gun than  in  the  courts."  She  reports  that  "  every 
Southern  State  has  enacted  a  law  forbidding  the 
intermarriage  of  members  of  the  white  and  black 
races." 

The  "  Brunette  Beauty  "  at  Vassar. 

Miss  Banks,  herself  a  Westerner,  seems  to  enjoy 
turning  the  tables  on  the  Northerner  when  he 
affects  to  condemn  the  Southerner.  She  tells  one 
"  Northern  outrage  "  which  is  pitiable  enough:  — 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  "  scandal  "  at  Vassar  Col- 
lego.  It  was  discovered  that  a  young  woman  with  jne 
small  drop  of  African  blood  in  her  veins  had  ua- 
duated  from  that  exclusive  and  aristocratic  seat  if 
American  female  learning!  ...  A  few  years  ago 
there  entered  .  .  a  handsome  young  girl  of  perhaps 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  recommended  and  introduced  to 
the  facultv  bv  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  the  noted  evangelist.  Few  of  the  girls  at  Vas- 
sar could  surpass  her  in  beauty,  cleverness,  or  good 
taste  in  dress,  and  in  a  few  months  she  became  a 
general  favourite,  and  was  known  as  the  "brunette 
beauty."  She  had  for  her  room-mate  one  of  the 
most  popular  girls  in  the  school,  and  the  two  became 
firm  friends.  A  long  time  afterwards  the  room-mate 
suddenly  decided  that  she  would  like  to  change  her 
room  and  her  mate,  and.  without  giving  any  reason  for 
her  decision,  she  took  another  apartment,  leaving  the 
"  bruTielte  lieautv  "  to  herself.  It  wa-s  noticed  there- 
after tli.-it  the  latter  looked  sad  and  lonely,  that  she 
entered  less  into  the  amusement*  of  reciteation  hours. 


kept  out  of  the  way  of  her  former  associates,  and  grew 
worn  and  thin.  Then,  one  day,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  was  surprised  to  receive  a  visit  from  her.  She- 
had,  she  said,  a  secret  to  divulge,  a  confession  to- 
make.  She  had  entered  the  school  under  false  pro 
teuces.  She  was  not  as  the  other  girls,  though  they 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  it. 

She  was  a  Negress! 

The  blood  of  the  despised  race  of  Africa  was  in  hec 
\eins!  In  some  way  her  room-mate  had  discovered 
this  fact — probably  by  means  of  a  letter  or  a  leaf  of  a 
diary  that  might  have  been  accidentally  left  about,  so 
the  room-mate  left  her.  The  room-mate  could  not  've 
in  the  same  apartment  with  her  who  was  an  outcast — 
an  outcast  from  hope.  Should  she  leave  the  college 
and  go  away  unto  her  own  people? 

Her  own  people!  The  lady  of  the  faculty  stared 
at  her.  This  girl,  white  as  herself,  refined,  clever, 
.sensitive.  Were  her  "  own  people  "  the  thick-lipped, 
broad  nosed,  black-faced  sons  ana  daughters  of  Atrica: 
It  was  incredible,  yet  it  must  be  so,  for  the  girl  had 
told  her  that  her  blood  was  nine-tenths  Caucau'an, 
one-tenth  African. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  faculty  was  called.  The 
confession  of  the  young  woman  who  was  within  a  few 
months  of  graduation  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  she  should  remain  to 
finish  her  course. 

A  Test  for  the  Colleges. 
Miss  Banks  tells  of  another  case  in  which  she 
interested  herself — a  "  New  York  girl  who  had 
what  is  known  as  '  coloured  blood  '  in  her,  notwith- 
standing her  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  skin."" 
She  wished  to  go  to  college,  but  not  to  a  negro- 
college,  or  to  a  composite  college  where  she  would 
have  to  consort  with  the  blacks.  But  she  said 
there  was  no  chance  of  her  being  admitted  on  equal, 
terms  with  "  white  "  girls.      Miss  Banks  reports:  — 

In  order  to  discover  if  this  statement  were  absolutely 
(rue,  I  v.Tote,  with  her  consent,  a  letter,  taking  the 
facts  of  her  case  and  stating  them  as  my  own,  and, 
making  about  thirty  copies  of  it,  I  sent  it  to  the 
leading  colleges  in  America  and  England.  .  .  Might 
I  be  received  into  the  college,  and  if  so,  on  what 
terms? 

Southern  colleges  suggested  in  reply  that  she 
should  go  to  institutions  for  negro  and  mulatto- 
women:  Western  colleges  suggested  she  should 
apply  to  Eastern  colleges,  and  Eastern  colleges 
suggested  she  should  apply  to  Western  colleges  as^ 
likely  to  meet  there  with  less  prejudice  against 
colour.  Even  Oberlin  College,  almost  the  birth- 
place of  the  Abolition  movement,  would  only  allow 
her  to  reside  with  a  mulatto  woman  along  with 
other  mulatto  girls. 

The  English  Answers. 
So  Miss  Banks  was  forced  to  conclude: — 

There  was  no  place  for  her  among  the  white  students 
of  America:  but  when  there  had  passed  sufficient  time 
for  replies  to  come  from  the  several  English  colleges 
to  which  I  had  ajiplied,  there  was  found  to  be  a  place- 
among  the  white  women  students  of  England  for  this 
lonely,  aspiring  girl!  The  principals  of  the  English 
Colleges  wrote  presenting  their  compliments  to  the  girl 
in  America,  telling  her  when  the  new  term  oegan, 
inclosing  their  catalogues  and  pamphlets,  and  assuring 
her  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  to  have  stated' 
anything  concerning  her  slielit  mixture  of  African 
blood.       It  could  make  no   difference  in   any  possible- 
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ivay.  Tlu'iv  w  ah  a  plaee  at  Xewnhain  and  Girton  and 
other  Engnsh  colleges  for  her.  1  know  of  nothing 
more  pathetic  and  more  tragic  in  the  North  than  the 
loneliness  of  the  situation  in  which  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  who  are  only  slightly  allied  to  the  negro 
race  find  themselves.  it  matters  not  how  refined,  how 
beautiful,  how  intelligent,  hew  well  educated  the  light- 
skinned  negro  and  negress  may  be,  they  are  outcasts 
—outcasts  by  their  own  choice  from  the  blacks,  oat- 
casts,  by  the  horror  and  repulsion  felt  for  them,  from 
the   whites. 

Why  a  U.S.  Minister  Became  Ambassador. 

After  these  horrors  here  is  a  comical  story:  — 

A  few  years  ago,  before  an  ambassador  had  been 
appointed  "to  Great  Britain,  and  when  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  I  heard  a 
group  of  Northern  Kepublicau  politicians  in  Washing- 
ton discussing  the  advisability  of  having  an  American 
ambassador  sent  to  England.  One  man  declared  there 
was  no  need  for  an  ambassador;  that  we  had  no  foreign 
complications,  that,  indeed,  there  was  really  no  need 
for  a  minister  even;  that  a  consul-general  was  all  we 
required  in  Ijoudon.  All  the  others  agreed  with  him 
except  one  man,  who  stood  whittling  a  stick  while  the 
talk  was  going  on. 

■•  I  want  to  knovir,"  he  said  finally,  ""  whether  any 
of  you  know  that  at  Court  ceremonials  in  England  our 
American  minister  has  to  walk  behind  a  negro  from 
Hayti?" 

A  look  of  astonishment  and  horror  overspread  the 
faces  of  the  wliole  group  of  politicians.  "  Behind  a 
lilack  man,  did  you  say?    Behind!"'  they  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  behind  a  negro,"  was  the  answer.  "  It's  be- 
cause the  negro  has  been  there  the  longest,  they  say; 
hut  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  since  our  American 
minister  has  to  walk  behind  him.  Now,  if  we  had  an 
ambassador,  he  would  be  in  line  -with  the  other  am- 
bassadors, aiid  would  walk  in  front  of  the  negro,  who 
goes  with  the  ministers." 

"  Well,  there's  no  use  talking  any  more  about  it. 
then,"  answered  they  all.  _  "  We  must  get  an  am- 
bassador as  soon  as  we  can!" 

Miss  Banks  mentions  that  Frederick  Douglas, 
sent  as  American  Minister  to  Hayti,  was  refused 
table- fellowship  by  the  officers  on  board  of  the 
American  man-of-war  that  took  him;  and  his 
widow,  a  pure  white,  lives  outside  Washington, 
alone  and  ostracised,  for  having  dared  to  marry 
a  mulatto. 


Mr.  C.  Booth  on  Public^house  Reform. 

A  Suggestive  Experiment. 

In  the  '■  Couteraporary  Review  ''  for  September, 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  introduces  the  report  of  an  ex- 
periment iu  public-house  management.  The  terms 
of  the  experiment  were  thus  laid  down:  — 

1.  That  the  manager's  wages  should  be  fixed  indepen- 
dently of  any  increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  of 
alcoholic  liquor  sold. 

2.  That  he  should  have  a  positive  inducement  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  food  and  non-alcoholic  drinks.- 

.3.  That  there  should  be  supervision  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  secure  adherence  to  the  regulations  laid  down, 
especially  as  to  maintenance  of  order;   and 

4.   That   all   articles  sold   should   be  genuine. 

Five  fully  licensed  public-houses  were  selected  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  in  neighbourhoods  of  different  charac- 
ter. The  managers  of  the  houses  were  servants  of  the 
promoters  of  the  experiment,  with  allowance  for  board 
and  a  fixed  salary.  To  this  was  added  a  commission 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  any  increa.se  tney  could  effect 
in  the  sale  of  food  and  non-alcoholic  drinks  over  and 


above  the  normal  sale  of  such  aiticles,  which  had  been 
previously  ascertained  from  the  books  relating  to  each 
business.  It  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  lead  them 
to  push  this  branch  of  the  trade. 

On  the  sale  of  tobacco,  commission  was  allowed 
in  some  and  not  in  other  of  the  houses;  but  it 
made  no  visible  difference  in  the  sale.  Managers 
were  instructed  to  refrain  entirely  from  pushing 
the  sale  of  alcohol,  to  push  the  sale  of  food  and 
non-iutoxicants,  to  keep  good  order,  to  refuse  drink 
to  anyor.3  not  perfectly  sober,  and  to  tamper  with 
no  articles  for  sale. 

Large  Profits  on  Teetotal  Drinks. 
In  a  note  occurs  the  following  statement:  — 

It  may  surnrise  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  motive 
of  extra  profit  already  attaches  in  ordinary  public- 
houses  to  the  sale  of  teetotal  drinks.  Ginger  beer,  soda- 
water,  and  lemonade  are  all  sold  to  yield  a  much  larger 
gross  profit  than  the  average  gross  profit  on  other 
drinks.  Ginger  beer  is  bought  at  8d.  and  sold  at  Is. 
4d.  a  gallon;  small  bottles  of  lemonade  oi  soda-water 
cost  7',d.  a  dozen,  and  are  sold  for  2s.;  large  bottles 
cost  9}d.  a  dozen,  and  are  sold  for  3s.;  so  that  these 
drinlvs  yield  profits  respectively  of  100,  220,  and  280  per 
cent.  These  splendid  returns  already  create  a  sort 
of  automatic  Gothenburg  system. 

The  Trade  of  an  Ordinary  Public-house. 
First  are  offered  statistics  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  trade  in  a  public-house  used  by  working  men. 
Here  are  the  figures  for  a  year  of  goods  con- 
sumed in  two  houses,  one  (the  "  Bull  ")  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  working-men  live;  the  other  (the 
"Fox"),  also  in  a  poor  district,  but  in  a  main 
road,  and  doing  a  large  passing  trade,  due  to  the 
traffic: — 


The  "Bull' 
The  "Fox- 


Beer. 


iWinesaml 
Spirits. 


iTobacco    Food. 


£  £  i 

1  644  1,065  \4J. 

557  pet    301  p  ct  j4  8i>ct 

I?  361)    I 

3..S12     I      1,979      I     29i 
524  pet    3V3  pet  l4  7pct 


I 


£ 

54 

1-9  pet 

505 
8  pet 


Teetotal    ~„.„, 
Drinks      T°*^»'- 


£ 

48 

VSpct 

2l'G 
3  6  pet 


£ 

9.938 

100  p  ct 

6..<tl6 
100  pet 


Changes  Due   to  the  Experiment. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  experiment  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  food  and  teetotal  drink,  but 
riot  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  promoters.  The  man- 
agers were  urged  to  augment  the  increase.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  an  idea  that  "  to  sell  Kop's 
ale  would  degrade  the  house  "  to  the  level  of  a 
cheap  cofiee-shop.       The  report  proceeds:  — 

The  experiment  ran  thus  for  a  year,  with  the  general 
result  that  the  total  percentages  for  the  five  houses 
were  thus  altered: — 


Teetotal 
Drinks. 


1895 


1896 


£ 

267 

1-8  p  ct 

369 
2  5  p  ct 


Food. 


£ 

506 
34  p  ct 

646 
44  p ct 


Together.   Tobacco. 


774 
5  2  p  ct 


£ 

649 

4'4  p  ct 


1,015      1       660 
6  9  pet   I  4  5  pet 


Alcoholic 
Drinks. 


£ 

13,293 

904  p  ct 

13,005 
88-6  p  ct 


Total. 


£ 

15,489 

100  p  ct 

15,P95 
100  pet 
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The  consumption  of  alcohol  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  commission.  Among 
■conclusions  drawn  from  individual  analysis  are 
these:  The  least  impression  was  made  on  those 
houses  that  do  the  poorest  trade.  The  various 
results  depended  in  each  case  on  the  manager. 
Hence  "  the  public  advantage  depends  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  public-houses."  Probably  public 
management  would  ensure  greater  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  managers. 

A  Change  of  Taste  Necessary — 
Mr.  Booth's  prefatory  comments  vouch  for  the 
bona  fides  of  the  experiment.      He  finds  the  results 
suggestive  rather  than  conclusive,  negative,  per- 
haps, more  than  positive.      Ho  says:  — 

Men  drink  to  please  theraselves,  and  they  will  go 
where  their  tastes  are  best  considered.  Any  new 
metliod,  unless  supported  by  a  very  strict  monopoly, 
must  coincide  with  a  change  of  taste,  if  it  is  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  habit.  The  reform  of  the  pubHc- 
house,  when  it  comes,  will  most  lilcely  be  a  developraent 
of  this  character.  The  shape  it  will  take  will  in  all 
prol)ul)ility  be  unexpected,  like  the  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful enterprise  of  the  Aerated  Bread  Company  in 
London,  and  that  of  other  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  rooms 
in  recent  years,  not  only  in  London,  but  througliout  tlie 
country. 

— and  Change  of  Structure. 

If  I  may  hazard  so  much  I  should  say  that  change  of 
character  will  most  likely  be  connected  with  change 
of  structure,  with  (e.g.)  the  provision  of  more  space 
and  comfort  for  tlie  customers;  accommodation  for 
sitting,  it  may  be,  in  place  of  standing,  with  more,  or 
it  might  equally  be  with  less,  class  distinction;  but 
almost  certainly  witli  more  consideration  than  is  now 
shown  for  the  wants  of  those  wlio  do  not  seek  alcohol. 
This  last  may  possil)ly  be  by  separate  rooms  and  en- 
trances, but  quite  as  probably  by  the  incursions  of  a 
larger  puiilic,  sweeping  away  all  such  distinctions,  as 
has  been  seen  with  railway  refreshment-rooms,  which 
cater  impartially  for  all  wants. 

Effect  of  Bonus  on  Teetotal  Drinks. 
The  public-houses  experimented  with  being  con- 
structed and  devised  with  a  view  to  alcoholic  profit, 
the  experiment  was  "  in  one  sense  foredoomed  to 
failure."      Mr.  Booth  observes:  — 

No  great  revolution  could  possibly  be  effected  by  the 
mere  giving  of  a  bonus  to  the  managers  on  non-alcoholic 
sales,  and  when  the  actual  figures  of  tliese  sales  are 
compared  with  the  gross  amount  of  the  alcoholic  iravic 
done  on  the  premises  experimentalised  with,  it  will  be 
seen  how  small  and  insignificant  they  ai'e.  Neverthe- 
less tlie  percentage  of  increase  shown  is  very  noticeable, 
and  may,  perhaps,  point  to  a  coming  or  possible  change 
of  fashion. 

The  Most  Potent  Engine  of  Reform. 
Reputable  management  is  much  to  be  desired  as 
tending  to  improvement  in  every  direction;  and, 
adds  Mr.  Booth,  "  for  this  and  other  reasons  we 
may  welcome  interference  by  the  licensing  author- 
ity, or  experiments  through  the  medium  of  muni- 
cipal control,  or,  it  may  be,  voluntary  association." 
Mr.  Booth   goes  on:  — 

But   for  persistent   progress  we  must,   I  think,   look 

mainly  to  a  rising  standard  of  life,  the  growing  demands 

of  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  "  more  prog:" 

and  I  should  rely  more  on  the  elastic  energj'  of  private 
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enterprise  supplying  new  wants,  than  to  any  possible 
control  by  a  public  authority,  for  such  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people  as  is  needed  to  put  the  love  of 
drink  in  its  proper  place. 

These  conclusions  on  the  drink  question  by  our 
most  eminent  sociologist  will  doubtless  be  duly 
pondered  by  all  social  reformers,  and,  in  especial, 
by  temperance  men. 


Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

The  TKitiitJits  of  the  Pauso.n-Si'uhtsm.vn. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  September  instalment  in 
"  Longman's  "  of  "  A  Farmer's  Year  "  is  exception- 
ally good  reading.  His  record  of  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition leads  up  to  the  encouraging  reflection:  — 

However,  nobody  was  shot,  perhaps  because  we  had 
no  clergymen  among  our  party.  Great  as  is  my  respect 
for  the  clergy,  although  there  are  exceptions  (I  myself 
know  one),  1  confers  that  1  am  not  fond  of  going  out 
shooting  witli  them,  since,  on  these  occasions,  they  are 
apt  to  display  too  active  a  trust  in  a  watching  Providence. 
When  1  was  a  young  fellow  there  lived  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood a  retired  naval  chaplain,  who,  in  private  life, 
was  a  most  delightful  old  gentleman,  but  who,  when 
armed  with  a  gun,  became  a  perfect  terror.  On  one 
occasion  1  was  joining  a  partj'  of  shooters  who  were 
advancing  up  a  turnip  held,  and,  seeing  among  them 
my  reverend  friend,  I  was  particularly  careful  to  show 
myself  and  call  out  to  him.  When  he  arrived  within 
about  twenty  yards  of  me,  however,  a  partridge  rose 
at  his  feet  and  flew  straight  past  me,  whereon,  without 
the  slightest  liesitation,  he  sent  first  one  barrel  and 
then  the  other  slap  into  the  fence  within  about  a  foot 
of  my   face. 

"  Mr.  13.,  Mr.  B.,"  I  exclaimed  reproachfully,  "  you 
very   nearly   shot   me   dead." 

"  Oh,"  he  grunted  in  answer,  "  shouldn't  have  been 
there,  you  know;  shouldn't  have  been  there!" 

On  another  occasion  this  same  old  gentleman  nearly 
blew  the  middle  out  of  one  of  ray  brothers,  indeed  he 
only  escaped  the  charge  by  doubling  himself  up  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  After  that  experience  we  dared 
not  ask  him  to  shoot  any  more. 

No   Game   For   Him! 

Here  is  another  reminiscence  of  a  parsonic  sportsman. 
The  parson  and  a  friend  entered  at  the  top  of  a  long 
covert  with  a  view  to  walking  down  it  in  line  and 
shooting  rabbits,  while  I  stood  at  the  bottom  waiting 
for  pheasants.  There  were  a  good  many  shots  fired  in 
the  covert,  varied  by  occasional  shouts,  and  at  la.«t 
my  friend  staggered  out  at  the  end,  looking  very  hot 
and   flustered. 

"  You  had  some  shooting  there,"  I  said. 

"Shooting?"  he  answered  in  a  furj'.  "That  infernal 
parson  had  the  shootin";.  He  has  been  firing  at  my 
legs  all  the  waj-  down  the  covert,  and  I've  been  jump- 
ing the  shot." 

"  A  Living  Pendulum." 
In  the  "  Royal  Magazine  "  for  September  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  describes  with  breath-taking  vivid- 
ness his  tdventuros  on  board  the  Hope  in  an  Arctic 
hurricane.  One  particularly  dangerous  episode 
was  that  in  which  a  cage  of  bears  got  loose  on  deck 
— the  cage,  but  not  the  boars — and  jammed  the 
steering  wheel.  Only  by  superhuman  effort.s  the 
captain  and  the  lieutenant  pushed  back  the  cage, 
freed  the  wheel,  and  saved  the  ship.  The  writer 
proceeds: — 
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In  connection  witli  this  episode  a  rather  amusing 
incident  occurred.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party 
came  rushing  on  deck  just  after  the  crash,  hatless  ana 
bootless,  and  started  forward.  I  shouted  to  him  that 
he  had  better  go  below  again,  as  everything  was  all 
right  and  he  would  only  get  wet  on  uecli.  He  fol- 
lowed my  advice,  and  I  closed  the  coinpaniou  way 
quickly  behind  him  to  keep  the  cabin  from  ]ieing  de- 
luged. Before  I  could  get  away,  a  lurch  of  the  Hope 
forced  me  to  keep  my  grip  on  tlie  companion  way  for  a 
few  moments,  and  1  heard  confused  sounds  as  of  a  vio- 
lent struggle  issuing  from  below.  Sliding  the  top  of 
the  companion  way  and  peering  down  through  the 
crack,  I  could  just  malce  out  the  gentleman  swaying 
back  and  forth  half-'v\ay  between  the  top  and  bottom. 
I  opened  the  companion  way  to  see  what  ^vas  the 
matter,  when  he  dropped  like  a  sounding  lead  and 
landed  ■«  ith  a  crash  at  the  bottom  in  a  confuse'i  heap, 
from  which  issued  various  disconnected  and  unseemly 
remarks.  It  appeared  that  in  my  hurried  clo-;ing  of  the 
companior.  way  I  had  caughl  his  coat-tails,  and  the 
next  lurch  of  the  Hope  had  carried  him  off  his  feet 
and  transformed  him  into  a  living  pendulum.  My 
opening  of  the  'jnin;)anion  way  had  freed  these  appen- 
dages and  allowed  Newton's  discovery  to  do  the  rest. 

A  Novel  Cure  for  Late  Rising. 
Mr.  B.  Fletcher  Robinson  relates  in  "  Cassell's  " 
his  exploration  of  the  night  work  of  the  General 
Post  Office  under  the  heading.  "  The  Next  Day's 
Letters."  it  is  a  racily  written  as  well  as  Instruc- 
tive sketch.  The  acting  head  of  the  sorters  tells 
the  writer  some  of  the  difHculties  the  members  of 
his  staff  have  to  conquer.      He  said:  — 

Of  course,  they  find  it  a  tiying  life  when  thev  first 
begin.  Getting  np  betiveen  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  is  neitlier  one  thing  nor  the  other,  neither 
night  work  nor  day  work.  The  excuses  generally  run 
on  the  same  lines.  They  say  that  their  alarum  "clock 
did  not  go  o!f,  or  else  they  had  got  so  used  to  it  that 
it  did  not  wake  them — which,  bj-  the  way.  is  an  incon- 
venient fact,  as  I  know  myself.  I  remember  one  very 
amusing  letter  which  Ave  received.  A  man  had  been 
reprimanded  for  continued  nnpunctuality,  and  he  wrote 
as  follows:  "It  is  oAving  to  the  failing  of  mv  clock  and 
my  getting  back  into  bed  again,  a  habit  I  iiad  found 
had  grown  on  rne  to  such  an  extent  that  I  Ui;ew 
1  should  have  to  take  some  serious  steps  to  p.-event 
it.  In  consequence  I  married  about  two  months  ago 
and  have  not  been  late  since."  ' 

Selected  Addresses. 

Oddities  of  address  naturally  claim  attention. 
Last  year  as  many  as  twenty-eight  thousand  letters 
were  posted  without  any  address  at  all.  A  record 
is  kept  of  the  most  remarkable  "  feats  of  inter- 
pretation,'' such  as  discovering  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Obanvidok,  Bucon  Palus,  Ship  in  Hungar, 
Selorhoin— Tebiekaldfor,  and  Jerip-intine,  the 
proper  addresses  at  Holborn  Viaduct,  Buckingliam 
Palace,  Chipping  Ongar,  Sailor's  Home— to  be 
called  for,  and  Jarrow-upon-Tyne. 

"I  sometimes  think,"  continued  the  official  medita- 
tively, that  the  jmblic  imagines  Ave  could  get  a  letter 
to  the  moon  if  necessary.  Just  after  the  Paris  had 
run  on  the  Manacles  AA-e  received  a  letter  despatched  bv 
some  district  council  in  the  North  which  had  for  its 
address:  The  Steward,  on  board  the  s.s.  Paris,  on  the 
IManaces  rocks  or  elscAvhere.'  A  German  circular  that 
arrived  the  other  day  bore  a  more  sensible  inscription 
The  sender  had  at  least  recognised  the  fact  that  there 
^l'"!  £>  I'ni't  to  our  powers,  for  he  had  transcribed  upon 
It.  If  the  receiver  be  dead,  please  do  not  send  thi.s  on 
to  Inn:. 


The  Assassin  of  the  Empress. 

Subdued  and  Penitent. 
The  United  States  Consul  at  Geneva,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Ridgley,  communicates  to  the  "  Strand  "  for  Sep- 
tember the  story  of  Luccheni,  his  crime  and  his 
subsenuent  life  in  gaol.  He  is,  we  are  told,  ii.'- 
carcerated  in  the  Eveche  or  bishopry,  close  bj^ 
Calvin's  great  Church.  Of  his  accommodation  the 
writer  says:  — 

It  is  a  neat  and  clean  cell,  much  larger  and  better 
ventilated  than  any  cell  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
in  an  Ameiican  penitentiary.  The  convict  has  a  good, 
clean  bed,  Avith  a  straAV  mattress;  he  has  a  small  table 
and  a  chair.  Ife  is  comfortably  clad,  not  in  convict 
stripes,  but  in  good  woollen  garnients,  and  is,  in  short, 
living  under  better  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  Avhole- 
somcness  than   he  ever   knew   before   in   his  life. 

I'he  Avriter  himself  has  seen  the  convict  recently. 

This  is  his  report:  — 

I  found  that  Luchcni  had  changed  considerably  since 
the  day  of  his  condemnation.  His  moustache  Avas 
gone,  and  his  face  looked  sleeic  and  white  and  fat.  The 
lithe  figure  had  also  grown  much  stouter;  he  still 
wore  the  gum-elastic  smile,  but  the  air  of  bravado  Avas 
missing.  His  eyes  Avere  downcast ;  his  mien  humble. 
It  Avas  easy  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  Anarchist  was 
bn^ken. 

Ife  feels  the  solitary  confinement  terribly. 

It  is  particularly  hard  to  the  verbose  Lucheni.  He 
sees  before  him  a  life  absolutely  Avithout  hope;  tin- 
ceaseless  babbler  is  reduced  to  everlasting  silence;  the 
preacher  of  the  bad  cause  is  without  a  public. 

V/ithin  six  Aveeks  of  entrance  he  admitted  to  the- 
priest  that  "  three  hours  after  committing  his 
awi'ul  crime  he  repented  of  it." 

The  authorities — it  sounds  somewhat  cynical — 
are  hoping  to  turn  his  penitence  to  good  account. 
He  has  already  confessed  that  he  has  accomplices, 
and  they  hope  to  haA-^e  most  important  revelations 
before  long.  The  writer  at  once  draws  the  moral 
which  opponents  of  capital  punishment  all  the 
Avorld  over  will  be  quick  to  repeat:  — 

Thus,  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  capital 
punishment  is  not  inflicted  in  Geneva,  otherwise 
Lucheni,  Avith  the  bravado  of  his  kind,  would  have 
gone  under  the  guillotine  in  the  conA-entional  Avav,  cry- 
ing. "Vive  I'Anarchie,"  and  his  brethren  Avould  have 
been  spared  the  demoralising  spectacle  of  the  most 
reckless  and  vicious  and  audacious  of  their  lot  turned 
into  a  trembling  gaol-bird,  singing  Gospel  hymns  and 
weeping  tears  of  repentance. 

Baroness  Rothschild  has  told  the  writer  that  the 
Empress  Avoukl  haA-e  escaped  her  death  if  she  had 
foregone  a  visit  to  Geneva  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
obtaining  some  confectionery  at  a  little  "patis- 
serie "  shop.  OthcrAvise,  she  Avould  have  crossed 
the  lake  directly  from  the  Baroness'  oa\  n  abode. 


"  Harmsworth's  "  for  August  is  less  sensational 
and  more  readable  than  usual.  It  opens  with  a 
whimsical  paper,  "  If  London  were  like  Venice." 
with  pictures  portraying  well-known  metropolitan 
centres  with  canal  and  gondolas  instead  of  streets 
and  wheeled  A'ehicles. 


KKVIKW   or    liKVIKWS. 
OcrORKR  I.i,  IS'.dt 
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The  Contemporary  Review. 

Iheie  is  a  rich  mine  of  solid  and  suggestive 
malter  in  the  September  number.  Cardinal  New. 
man's  letters  on  the  crimes  of  his  Church,  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  suggestions  on  public-house  re- 
form, as  well  as  "  Senex's  "  plea  for  indianising 
the  Yang-tse  Valley,  all  demand  separate  treat- 
ment. 

The  World's  Wealth  Goes  by  Boat. 

"  Tlie  sea  the  only  road  for  trade  "  is  Mr.  T.  G. 
Bowies'  summary  caution  to  a  study  in  statistics 
which  he  presents  m  tabular  form,  and  condenses 
in  the  following  sentences:  — 

1.  That  the  whole  trade  between  all  the  enum- 
erated nations  of  the  world  amounted  in  189ti  lap- 
inoximately)    to    .t:3,34-2,309,000. 

2.  That,  of  this  trade,  tliat  which  was  carried  on 
by  tlio  ten  principal  nations  named  amounted  to 
.t;2,839,502,0U0. 

3.  That  of  this  last-named  trade  as  much  as 
.£l,!Ki,'),249,999  represents  trade  carried  on  by  sea. 

4.  Ihat  the  trade  carried  on  by  sea  was  from  Oli..") 
per  cent,  to  71.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

5.  In  short,  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  trade  was 
carried  on  by  sea,  and  only  one-third  by  land. 

He  claims  that  his  figures  "  establish  beyond 
doubt  or  question  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
worlds  trade  is  carried  on  by  sea,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  so  carried  on  tends,  in  spite 
of  the  great  improvements  in  land  communication, 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish."  They  are 
certainly  important  facts  for  appreciating  the  age- 
long contest  between  waggon  and  boat. 

The  \'oice  of  God  in  History. 
It  is  a  gruesome  piece  of  reading  which  Mr. 
Richard  Heath  presents  to  us  under  the  startling 
heading,  "But  is  God  Silent?"  Ho  takes  strong 
exception  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Robert  Anderson, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police,  in  his  "  Silenco 
of  God,"  that  "  God  never  speaks  to  His  people 
now."  Mr.  Heath  insists  that  the  voice  of  thp 
Almighty  is  heard  in  the  history  of  individuals  and 
nations  still,  especially  enforcing  the  two  truths 
of  "  Hereditary  Guilt  and  Vicarious  Suffering." 
He  illustrates  his  contention  by  a  reference  to  the 
retribution  which  overtook  the  French  nobility 
in  the  Hundred  Years'  War  for  their  infamous  op- 
pression of  the  peasantry,  and  which  visited  the 
Anglo-French  nobility  of  England,  and  in  the  Wars 
of  tlie  Roses  for  their  brutal  betrayal  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Not  content  with  expounding  the 
vengeance  of  offended  Heaven  in  these  national 
judgments,  Mr.  Heath  essays  to  trace  the  same  re- 
tributive treatment  in  the  miserable  doom  which 


overtook  family  after  family  of  the  offending  no- 
bility. The  law  by  which  the  Supreme  Judge 
assigns  this  award  is  '■  Thou  shalt  love,"  and  stern 
are  the  penalties  for  disobedience.  Altogether  it 
is  a  grim  chapter  in  the  philosophy  or— if  the 
phrase  may  be  allowed— the  Christosophy  of  his- 
tory. 

Battle-tactics  of  Horse  Against  "^'olf. 
It  is  an  agreeable  change  to  turn  to  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson's  "  Some  I'rairie  Chums  of  Mine."  The 
writer  wonders  that  "  no  one  has  yet  formally  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  Darwinian  theory  as  a 
basis  for  sympathy  with  and  affection  for  the 
so-called  lower  animals,"  on  the  principle  "  We 
be  of  one  blood."  He  declares  cheerily,  •  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  animals — including  man — are  good  fel- 
lows." He  gives  many  charming  instances  of  this 
general  proposition.  Here  is  a  striking  story  of 
equine  versus  vulpine  wits  at  work  in  war:  — 

Almost  the  onlv  species,   except  our  own,   that  the 
wolf  cannot  get  the  better  01",  either  by  force  or  stra- 
tegy, is  the  horse.      Here  he  finds  himself  opposed  bv 
an   intelligence   e(jual    to   his   own   and   an    orpiuiisatioii 
even  linner.      The  moment  the  alarm  is  sounded  or  it« 
flaniv  is  allackcil,  the  liorse-hcrd  iiishes  not  away  from 
the  danger  but  towards  it.''  own  centre.       Here  a  com- 
pact mob  is  quicklv  fonne<i.  foals  and  yearlings  in  the 
middle,   surrounded   by  a   ring   of   grown    horses   facing 
outward.       .So   that  from   whatever  auarter  the  attack 
is  delivered  it  finds  itself  confronted  by  an  unbroken 
row  of  gleaming  yellow  ivories  and  iron  lioofs  flying  like 
sledge-hammers.     And  the  wolf  who  is  bold  enough  to 
cliaige  the  .s<iuare  gets   nothing  b\U   a  mouthful  of  his 
own   teeth   down   his  throat  or  a.  broken   skull.       Tlien 
when  all   is  in  order,  out  trots  the  oldest  stallion,  the 
war-lonl  of  the  herd,  and  paces  uroudly  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  line,  looking  for  too  enemy.      And  woe 
betide  the  single  wolf  that  he  can  overtake  before  ho  can 
gain  the  shelter  of  the  chop-hills:  his  back  will  be  broken 
by  a   trip-hammer  stroke  of  the  front   hoofs,   and   the 
life  shaken  out  of  him  by  the  great  yellow  teeth  as  if 
he  had   been  a  rat.       And   we  arc  wonderfully   proud 
of  our   ■'  invention  "   of   the   serried   rank   of   pikemen 
and    the   hollow   square   of   bayonets   to    resist   cavalrj'. 
when  we  were  simply  using  their  own  ancient  tactics 
against  horses— with  riders  I 

A  curious  fact  is  that  civilised  horses  have  for- 
gotten these  tactics,  but  a  few  broncho  mares  put 
among  them  soon  teach  them  the  combination. 

Other  Articles. 
Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  writing  on  the  Arch- 
bishop's court  and  its  pronouncement  on  incense 
and  candles,  states  as  his  "  general  conclusion  .  . 
that  the  Primate  has  employed  what  is  nothing 
less  than  a  revolutionary  measure,  in  the  hope  of 
ending  the  crisis,  and  that  he  has  failed."  He 
quotes  with  surprised  pleasure  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
letter  to  the  '*  Times  ":  "  Free  Churches  are  in  all 
probability  the  future  of  the  world."  but  declares 
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that  meantime  "  the  Church  of  England  is  an  insti- 
tution in  Which  the  Nonconformist  laity  are  as 
much  concerned  as  the  Archbishops  themselves." 
Mr.  John  Smith  replies  to  Mr.  Dyche's  eulogy  of 
the  Jewish  immigrant  by  a  most  emphatic  depre- 
ciation of  that  much-discussed  import.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  under  the  heading  of  "  Ireland  Bewitched," 
contributes  a  record  of  local  superstitions  such  as 
one  expects  to  find  in  the  Proceedings  of  a  Folk 
Lore  Society  rather  than  in  a  general  organ  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The   September   number   contains   a   variety   of 
good  articles,  most  of  which  claim  separate  notice. 
The    High   Priest   of   the    Raison    D'Etat. 

M.  Brunetiere  is  the  subject  of  a  vivacious 
character  sketch  by  Charles  Bastide.  M.  Brune- 
tiere, critic,  academician,  editor  of  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,"  the  supposed  mouthpiece  of  the 
Vatican,  yet  the  adherent  of  Evolution,  neither 
Catholic  nor  Gallican  nor  believer,  is  finally 
characterised  by  the  writer  as  "the  last  of  the 
official  critics."  His  standard  and  sanction  are 
expressed  in  the  words  "Raison  d'Etat."  He  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  the  French  middle  class,  of 
which  this  sketch  is  worth  reproducing:  — 

Those  that  found  in  M.  Brunetiere  a  writer  who  has 
given  shape  and  ezpression  to  their  private  opinions 
and  have  made  his  success,  form  the  majority  in  bour- 
geois France  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  o'f  training 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  under  the  old  regime,  prepared 
Frenchmen  to  accept  the  administrative  system  of 
Napoleon  with  all  its  consequences.  In  1852  they  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  first  man  who  promised 
to  restore  order  To-day  the  same  bourgeois  see  now 
in  the  Roman  Church,  now  in  a  strong  Government, 
only  ingenious  devices  framed  to  keep  the  passions  of 
man  under  control.  The  right  of  the  individual  does 
not  appeal  to  them;  they  sacrifice  every  consideration 
ot  abstract  justice  to  the  general  interest,  which  means 
p°ifV,  r""  a  momentary  quietness.  They  are  Roman 
Catholics,  but  in  the  same  sceptical  manner  as  M 
Brunetiere;  the  clergy  for  them  must  be  an  administra- 
tive body  like  the  corps  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
Police,  or,  as  Napoleon  humorously  termed  them  a 
gendarmerie  sacree  At  the  same  time  thev  resent 
any  interference  of  the  clergy  with  their  opinions  or 
their  conduct;  in  a  word,  they  have  solved  that  curious 
and  contradictorj^  problem  of  being  at  once  Catholics 
and  anticleneals.  Catholics  and  Unbelievers. 

King  Alfred's  Country. 
The  approaching  .Alfred  celebrations  give  special 
interest  to  Rev.  W.  Greswell's  paper  on  "King 
Alfred's  Country."  In  West  Somerset  along  the 
valley  of  the  Tone  and  the  Parrett,  he  dimly  dis- 
cerns the  outlines  of  a  King  Alfred's  country.  Of 
fifteen  places  mentioned  in  Alfred's  will  eight  are 
in  Somerset.      He  says:  — 

The  writer  is  not  aware  whether  sufficient  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  this  point  before,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  watershed  of  the  Parrett  there  was  a  re- 
markable collection  of  Royal  Hundreds  and  Manors 
There  was  a  distinct  territorial  area  capabL  of 
being    defined    with    geographical    exactness    in    Cen- 


tral and  Western  Somerset,  tailing  to  the  lot 
of  Eadweard,  King  Alfred's  eldest  son.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  an  inherited  and  not  an  ac- 
quired property,  a  fact  whicii  throws  the  title-deeds, 
as  it  were,  still  further  back.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  regard  Carhampton,  Burnham,  Wedmore,  Cheddar, 
Chewton-on-Mendip,  yuantock,  and  Loug  button  as  a 
nucleus  of  Wessex  Royal  property  of  deeper  import- 
ance than  any  other  part.  1±  we  include  Stratton  in 
Cornwall,  this  section  of  dominion  seems  to  follow 
roughly  the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  great  Arthurian 
Ivingdom,  stretching  as  a  riverine  power  from  'lintagel 
to  Glastonbury.  Where  tradition  says  that  King 
Arthur  was  strong,  there  recorded  history  would  have 
it  King  Alfred  was  undoubted  master. 

This  rem.ark  suggests  an  interesting  compara- 
tive study  of  Arthur  the  myth  and  Alfred  the 
man. 

The  Loves  of  Lettered  Folk. 

Mrs.  Charles  Towle  writes  on  "  literary  court- 
ships." She  selects  for  treatment  the  love  stories 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Shelley, 
Haziitt,  Landor,  Cowper,  Sheridan,  Madame 
d'Arblay,  Miss  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Carlyle, 
winding  up  with  the  Brownings  as  climax.  Des- 
pite certain  eminent  exceptions,  the  writer  ven- 
tures on  this  generalisation:  — 

Certainlj'  in  many  other  instances  it  would  seem  to 
be  true  that  "  love  in  literary  persons  excites  the 
imagination  rather  than  the  passions."  They  have  put 
themselves  to  school  to  learn  its  language  and  study  its 
manifestations;  they  are  too  much  occupied  in  examin- 
ing symptoms  and  nursing  illusions.  .  .  They  have 
heard  their  own  hearts  beat  too  often  not  to  know  ali 
about  it,  and  they  only  fear,  with  reason,  that  they 
have  taken  the  fever,  which  quickens  their  pulses,  too 
lightly. 

Other  Articles. 

Miss  Alice  Law  relates  her  discovery  of  a  Caro- 
line commonplace-book,  and  presents  many  quaint 
and  curious  extracts,  notably  seven  hymns  much 
in  the  spirit  of  Herbert.  X.  Y.  Z.  discusses  as  a 
possible  result  of  admitting  prisoners  to  give  evi- 
dence, the  erection  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 
He  compares  such  an  institution  with  the  present 
inquiry  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  mercy. 


The  National  Review. 

There  are  fewer  outstanding  articles  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  than  are  usually  found  in  the 
•'  National  Review."  The  Dreyfus  case  still  oc- 
cupies the  foremost  place.  Separate  notice  has 
been  accorded  to  M.  Gohier's  warning  to  England 
of  a  European  reaction  directed  against  her,  and  to 
Mr.  George  S.  Owen's  Reform  Policy  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor. 

A  v_risp  Summary  of  the  Session. 
Impressions  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
ladies'  gallery  by  "'  Grille  "  are  racy  and  piquant. 
This   is   her   picturesque   story   of   the   year's   re- 
cord:— 

A  Session  where  the  existence  of  a  hundred  and  forlv 
majority  never  was  felt  by  the  Government  to   be  a 
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foundation  on  which  they'  could  build  with  any  security. 
A  lobby  ruled  by  Whips  timid  in  council,  and  Hying 
into  the  House  with  rumours  of  recalcitrancy  and  in- 
suborclinatioii  at  the  shglilest  provocation,  and  aa 
if  th-e  day  of  the  General  Election  were  immediately 
at  hand.  Tentative  Bills,  fulfilling  as  little  as  possible 
election  pledges,  drawn  with  a  view  of  passing  them 
quickly  tlirough  the  House;  clauses  couched  in  "'  infer- 
ence "  language,  to  be  read  only  by  the  cypher  key 
of  other  Hills;  each  and  all  preparing  a  rich  iiarvest  for 
the  lawyers.  Above  all,  the  drum  ecclesiastical  contin- 
uously rolling,  beaten  by  every  sect,  and  each  side  scared 
by  the  noise  made  by  its  o^vn  drummers.  A  Session  of 
Bumbledom  and  clergy.  A  Colonial  Minister  always 
appearing  in  the  panoply  of  Mars;  a  day  of  small  men, 
small  measures,  smal  rattings,  and  small  bye-elections, 
only  remarkable  is  as  far  as  undue  importance  was  at- 
tached to  each  incident  as  it  arose. 

The  American  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low,  referring  to  the  retirement  of 

Mr.  Alger,  the  late  Secretary  for  War,  offers  this 

comprehensive  criticism  of  the  Santiago  campaign: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  everything  which  calls  for  con- 
demnation was  done  by  a  regular  army  officer;  the  few 
things  worthy  of  praise  were  done  by  volunteers,  who 
had  not  become  fossilised  and  whose  original  vigour  had 
not  been  sapped  bv  the  enervating  inlluence  of  red 
tape  and  "  system.^'  I  speak  with  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances.  I  was  at  Tampa  during  the 
six  weeks  the  army  was  being  equipped  and  organised, 
I  sailed  on  one  of  the  transports,  and  I  wa.«  with  the 
army  in  the  field  until  the  surrender.  The  fact  is  that 
except  the  rank  and  file  the  only  army  laurels  won  were 
by  the  volunteers.  ^Vlleeler  was  a  volunteer,  so  was 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Low  sees  in  Mr.  Root's  appointment  as  Mr. 
Alger's  successor  another  proof  that  M'Kinley's 
government  is  "  an  administration  of  bosses,  by 
the  bosses,  for  the  bosses." 

An  Italian  Reformer. 
Miss  Irhy  tells  of  a  native  reform  movement 
which  has  sprung  up  in  Italian  Catholicism  at 
Piacenza.  "  Foreign  influence  had  no  voice  in  the 
beginning."  The  leader  is  a  certain  Don  Mirag- 
lia.  a  Sicilian  priest.  Called  to  Rome  in  1895 
by  Mgr.  Carini,  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  he 
found  himself  by  the  prefect's  sudden  and  suspi- 
cious death— he  was  opposed  to  the  .Tesults — dis- 
missed to  Piacenza,  where  it  was  intended  to  make 
away  with  him.  He  had  already  addressed  a 
pamphlet  to  the  Pope  urging  a  reform  in  preach- 
ing. On  the  Jesuit  conspiracies  against  him  being 
unmasked,  he  parted  from  the  Papacy.  He  claims 
still  to  be  Catholic  Roman  Apostolic.  His  watch- 
word is  "  Christus  et  Ecclesia  Romana."  He 
preaches  and  officiates  as  priest  in  a  spacious 
palace-stable  now  transformed  by  the  gifts  of  a 
niece  of  the  great  Mazzini  into  the  Oratory  of  St. 
Paul.  He  is  a  great  orator,  a  self-consuming 
worker,  with  never  less  than  a  thousand  in  his 
congregation,  with  a  weekly  paper  named  after 
Savonarola,  with  P.iblc  readings  and  the  like.  He 
has  been  conducting  a  tour  through  the  great 
cities,  insisting  that  the  civil  marriage  should  pre- 
cede the  ecclesiastical,  and  agitating  professorships 
'J 


of  Biblical  study  in  the  Universities.  "His  work 
is  tending  to  form  a  National  Church  of  Italy, 
which  shall  be  no  imitation  or  exotic,  but  essen- 
tially national  and  Italian.  Tlis  attack  is  on  the 
Vatican,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Curia  Romana." 

Our  Need  of  the  Critic. 
Dr.  Barry  comes  to  the  defence  and  the  praise 
of  critics.       He   styles   them   "  keepers  of   litera- 
ture."     He  e.xclaims:  — 

How  !e\y  editions  of  the  classics,  ancient  or  modem, 
would  satisfy  the  public  demand  were  not  the  endow- 
ment of  scholarship  provided  at  the  Universities  and  by 
authority  upheld  also  as  a  national  institution,  and  so 
woven  into  the  life  of  the  professions,  laj'  or  clerical? 
Here  it  is  that  the  keepers  of  literature  may  fulfil  a 
duty,  as  lofty  as  it  is  momentous,  towards  the  Common- 
wealth, if  they  will  rescue  from  oblivion,  or  at  least 
from  tlic  danger  of  it,  those  mighty  instructors,  beacons 
of  light  to  all  generations,  who,  in  the  absence  of  such 
guides,  would  remain  unvisited  and,  except  for  their 
names,  imknown,  like  the  highest  peaks  among  the 
Alps,  and  on  much  the  same  account,  because  they 
tower  above  the  common  in  an  austere  solitude.  But 
lor  a  long  succession  of  critics  and  exponents  where 
would  now  be  the  living  influence,  which  alone  de- 
serves to  be  called  fame,  of  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  the  magnificent  English  prose  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  ? 

He  urges  that  the  present  chaos  of  opinions 
makes  the  critic  the  more  necessary.  "Surely 
there  never  was  a  time  of  such  widespread  mental 
confusion." 

Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  reviews  the  course  of 
the  Court  Martial  at  Rennes,  and  Mr.  S.  Wyndhau 
discusses  in  the  affirmative  the  question,  "  Can 
Gardening  be  made  to  Pay?" 


Cornhill. 

The  "  Cornhill  "  for  Septemi)er  is  an  exceedingly 

readable  number,  with  plenty  of  lively  gossip  and 

vivid   sketches,   but   with    little   that   lends   itself 

to  purposes  of  extract.      Mrs.  Paget's  "  Travels  in 

China  "  claim  separate  notice.       Urbanus  Sylvan, 

in  his  conferences  on  books  and  men,  describes  his 

visit  to  this  year's  Encaenia.       Speaking  of  the 

terror  which  "  the  chartered  libertinisms  of  young 

England  "  inspire  at  such  ceremonies,  he  says:  — 

On  this  occasion  one  gentleman,  understood  to  be 
willing  to  face  the  music  generally,  looked  pale  and 
flabby  as  he  entered,  and  grew  conspicuously  more 
erect  and  solid,  and  master  of  his  fate,  as  he  found 
the  preponderance  of  cries  in  his  favour.  .  .  There 
were  many  more  or  less  veracious  anecdotes  told  as  to 
thesecrctliistoryof the  Oxford  Movement  to  sufflaminate 
Mr.  Rhodes.  One  gentleman  related,  on  the  very 
highest  aiithority,  that  a  most  distinguished  personage 
had  threatened  to  leave  the  theatre  if  the  senior  Proctor 
vetoed  the  degree.  Another  gentleman  knew  for  a  fact 
that  Lord  Kitchener  had  said  privately  to  Mr.  Rhodes, 
"  Don't  forget.  Rhodes,  that  T  have  a  sword  under  my 
gown  if  it  is  wanted." 

An  interesting  historical  document  Is  presented 

by  Mrs.   Simpson    in  the  shape  of  extracts  from 

the  journal  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  John 

Mair,  who  was  eye-witness  of  the  Paris  festivltfes 

attending  the  union  of  Mario  Antlonette  and  the 
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future  Louis  XVI.  in  1770.  He  tells  a  very  graphic 
story  of  what  he  saw,  in  especial  the  gruesome 
crush  at  the  Feu  d'Artifice  given  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  when  866  people  were  killed  outright.  A 
lady  recalls  impressions  of  "  People  I  Have 
Known,"  among  whom  were  l-ord  Macaulay, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Dr.  Pusey,  Comte  de  Chamhord, 
Garibaldi,  Lord  Tennyson  and  Faraday.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson  revives  the  horrors  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
Hermione  in  his  vigorous  sketch,  and  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Woods  continues  her  vivacious  "Pastels  from 
Spain." 


The   Nineteenth    Century. 

There  are  not  many  articles  of  eminent  signi- 
ficance in  the  September  number.  Reference  has 
been  made  in  other  pages  to  Mr.  Moreing's  plea  for 
an  All-British  railway  to  China,  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Low's  scheme  for  turning  the  great  armies  of  the 
future  into  technical  schools,  and  to  Miss  Brinks' 
sad  paper  on  the  American  negro  and  his  place,  as 
•well  as  Mr.  Birchenough's  essay  on  the  Imperial 
function  of  trade. 

A  New  National  Sport? 

"  Rifle  shooting  as  a  national  sport "  is  what 
Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman  pleads  for.    He  says:  — 

It  is  a  doubly  regrettable  circumstance  that  in  this 
country  rifle-shooting  has  never  received  the  support  of 
the  nation  at  large.  It  is  the  one  branch  of  sport 
which  serves  really  useful  national  ends.  .  io  what 
extent,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  would  our  enthusiasm 
for  cricket,  football,  and  other  forms  of  athletic  sports 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  nation  were  any  unforeseen 
disaster  to  befall  our  floating  walls,  upon  the  efficiency 
of  which,  in  case  of  a  threatened  invasion,  we  confidingly 
stake  our  national  existence? 

He  suggests  that  for  the  civilian's  pastime  the 
Swiss  Martini  is  perhaps  the  best  short-range 
target  breech-loader,  and  if  made  in  quantities 
could  be  procured  at  almost  £2  10s.  a  piece.  Am- 
munition for  this  rifle  costs  less  than  a  halfpenny 
a  shot.  "  With  the  patriotic  assistance  of  public- 
spirited  landowners,"  rifle  clubs  could  be  estab- 
lished and  made  self-supporting  even  in  poor 
neighbourhoods. 

From  Papacy  and  Protestantism  to  What? 

The  future  of  the  Christian  religion  is  discussed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percival,  presbyter  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  diocese.  He  sums  up  his  previsions 
thus:  — 

In  taking,  then,  a  careful  view  of  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity, three  things  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain:— 

1.  That  among  civilised  nations  the  form  of  Chris- 
tianity nourished  by  Rome,  which  is  ordinarily  called 
"  Popery  "   is  making   no   headway. 

2.  That  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  every  Protestant 
reformer    are    being    more    and    more    univer.sally    re- 

3  That  there  is  in  all  Protestant  Christendom  (the 
Anglican  Church  being,  perhaps  improperly,  included  m 


that   category)    a   distinct   movement   towards   Catholi- 
cism and  a  most  evident  desire  for  ceremonialism. 

Was  Carlyle  a  Historian? 
Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  vigorously  vin- 
dicates Carlyle's  claim  to  be  considered  a  historian 
as  well  as  a  man  of  letters,  against  the  challenge 
of  the  Dryasdusts.  Granting  certain  faults  of 
omission,  and  that  he  was  no  historian  of  insti- 
tutions, the  writer  passes  under  review  his  posi- 
tive excellencies:  (1)  He  was  a  poet— drew  pic- 
tures of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  body  and  scene. 
(2)  He  possessed  humour,  and  as  "  man  is  no  leas 
absurd  than  serious,"  the  true  recorder  of  human 
affairs  should  have  an  eye  for  the  ludicrous.  (3) 
Above  all,  he  had  "  an  unrivalled  instinct  for  the 
detection  of  men's  inmost  motives,"  and  not  merely 
the  motives  of  individuals,  but  of  masses  of  men, 
mobs,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Trevelyan  ranks  "  The 
French  Revolution  "  as  his  greatest  history. 

Wanted— A  Rowlon  House  at  Brighton. 
A  resident  in  one  of  the  Rowton  Houses,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Sommerville  by  name,  who  writes  like  a 
widely  travelled  and  widely  read  man,  .md  now 
lives  on  8s.  2d.  a  week,  gives  a  humorous  but  ap- 
preciative account  of  his  home  and  its  guests.  He 
offers  suggestions  in  the  prophetic  style.  He 
says:  — 

The  building  of  these  large  liouses  for  working  men 
has  proved  a  success,  and  introduced  a  new  feature  into 
the  social  life  of  London.  As  yet  the  scheme  is  onlv 
in  its  infancy.  Houses  of  this  class  will  be  built  in  all 
the  great  industrial  cities  throughout  the  kingdom.  They 
will  not  he  limited  to  men  only;  thej  \vu\  be  erected 
for  unmarried  women  and  for  married  men  with 
families.  I  shall  not  have  written  this  article  in  vain 
if  it  could  be  the  means  of  inducing  Lord  Rowton  and 
Sir  Richard  Farrant  to  erect  a  house  similar  to  this 
at  Brighton,  perhaps  with  a  thousand  beds,  to  give  ac- 
commodation to  the  hard-worked  City  clerk,  where  he 
could  go — let  us  hope,  upon  his  bicycle — from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  and  breathe  sea  air,  paying  only  sixpence 
a  night  for  liis  bed,  and  purchase  his  food  at  the  prices 
I  have  named.  A  charity,  not  founded  upon  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  sentiment,  but  built  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  a  five  per  cent,  dividend. 

A  New  Industry  for  Women. 
Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  describes  his  visit  to  the 
U.S.  Cray  Brook  Salmon  Hatchery,  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  be  attracted  to  hatch  salmon 
and  trout  for  our  home  waters.  He  commends 
the  idea  to  Lady  Warwick  as  a  country  pursuit 
admirably  adapted  to  women's  work.  He  con- 
cludes:— 

In  the  case  of  these  islands,  begirt  as  they  are  by 
an  endless  expanse  of  ocean,  its  acres  rent  free  to  all 
men,  the  neglect  of  the  state  to  develop  scientifically 
the  sources  of  its  very  cheapest  food  supply  is  almost 
shameful.  Far  otherwise  is  the  enlightened  attitude 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  present  vear,  if  I 
include  some  200  millions  of  young  lobsters,  not  leaa 
than  a  thousand  millions  of  tiny  fish  will  have  bee» 
hatched  by  the  Federal  Fish  Department,  to  be  liberated 
in  their  rivers  and  harbonn. 
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1  he  Westminster  Review. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  subject  in  the 
September  number,  but,  as  is  usual,  there  is  more 
of  streniiousness  than  vivaciousness  in  the  tone  of 
the  articles. 

An  Italian  on  the  European  Situation. 
Signor  G.  D.  Vecchia,  writing  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  Italy,  reiterates  the  conviction  that  the 
good  understanding  between  Italy  and  England 
remains  intact,  howsoever  relations  improve  be- 
t^reer  Iialy  and  France.  For  the  danger  com- 
Kon  to  Italy  and  England  is  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  become  a  French  lake;  and  this  com- 
mon danger  if  it  ever  became  acute  would  compel 
common  action.  He  concludes  with  the  hopeful 
view  of  the  general   international  situation:  — 

The  Triple  Alliance  has  ceased  to  be  looked  upon 
in  France  as  a  league  of  hostile  forces,  and  the  Dual 
Alliance  is  dissolving  itself  without  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  a.'^sertinc;  itself.  France  now  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  Italy;  she  is  more  friendly  with 
England;  she  mistrusts  Germany  less,  and  trusts 
Russia  less  than  she  did  last  year.  I  con- 
aider  this  a  good  omen  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
K  I  do  not  misread  the  events,  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  promises  to  be  as  the  birth  of  a  new  era 
foe  the  peace  of  Europe. 

How  to  Destroy  Vice  as  a  Calling. 
Mr.  Ellis  Ethelmer  inveighs  hotly  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  his  recantation  of  view  on  the 
question  of  woman's  enfranchisement,  and  inter- 
prets a  veiled  remark  of  his  to  mean  that  it  was 
women's  attitude  on  the  C.  D.  Acts  which  dis- 
suaded him.  The  writer  argues  against  the  general 
principle  and  effect  of  such  measures.  He  calls 
attention  to  this  as  an  additional  complication  of 
our  South  African  problem:  — 

The  official  journal  "  Rhodesia "  announces  that  in 
the  Legislative  Council  at  Salisbury  (Rhodesia)  on  May 
30  last,  "  Dr.  Sauer's  question  re  a  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  for  application  to  Buluwayo  was  answered  by  the 
Administrator  of  Matabeleland  to  the  effect  that  its 
application    was   now   being   considered. 

He  concludes  with  the  assurance:  — 

The  abolition  of  prostitution  lies  in  the  opening  of 
a,  free  career  to  women;  not  in  "  licensing,"  or  "  tolerat- 
ing," or  even  assuming  to  "  regulate  "  conditions  which 
can  have  neither  recognition  nor  existence  in  ;uiy  valid 
social  system.  With  woman  free  to  live  honestly,  pros- 
titution dies;  with  prostitution  die  the  mutually  en- 
gendered unclean  maladies;  and  w'th  these  all  ;)retext 
for  special  and  revolting  enactments.  So  shall  ensue 
a  purer,  a  higher  race,  whose  fuller  progress  will  be 
the  sole  purpose  in  its  own  propagation. 

A  Strange  Order  of  Humbugs. 
Mr.  Oscar  Boulton  delivers  a  valuable  and  out- 
spoken homily  on  "  Art  and  Other  Matters."  in 
which  he  soundly  trounces  as  bad  citizens  and  bad 
artists  and  insufferable  bores  those  "  who.  In  the 
saced  name  of  art,  ply  a  shameful  but  lucrative 
trade  oy  exhibiting  their  lascivious  and  unclothed 
Imaginations  to  the  gaze  of  the  crowd."  In  the 
course  of  his  criticism  he  attributes  a  curious  dis- 
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tortion   of   fashion   to   the  young  England   of   to- 
day:— 

We  have  all  iieard  of  that  hypocrisy  which  is  the 
homaj^e  paid  by  vice  to  virtue.  There  is.  however, 
another  and  a  rival  species  of  hypocrisy,  whicli  is  alwayt 
an  occasional  afTectation  of  the  young,  the  idle,  or  the 
unthinking.  It  is  that  hypocrisy  which  is  displayed 
in  insincere  and  reluctant  ridicule  of  all  those  objects 
and  qualities  which  in  secret  we  ardently  and  i-evereutly 
admire.  It  is  the  homage  paid  by  the  virtuous  mau 
to  his  own  innate  viciousnesa,  and  tlbe  tribute  which  be 
ays  to  public  opinion  and  to  the  devil  for  his  otherwise 
)lameless  conduct.  And  this  strange  manifestation  of 
human  perversity  is  rather  more  than  usually  preva- 
lent just  now.  The  fact  is  we  are  a  generation  of 
humbugs,  and  even  in  sinning  we  are  no  longer  sincere. 
We  are  all  acquainted,  I  am  sure,  with  young  men  and 
women,  chiefly  of  the  middle  classes,  who  have  e.vccl- 
lent  reputations,  and  display,  on  the  whole.  e.xempldry 
conduct,  but  wlio  think  it  necessary,  in  tne  interests 
of  respectability,  to  pretend  to  be  most  df^sperately 
wicked. 

A  Gibbeter  of  Male  Egoism. 

Moliere  the  poet  is  the  theme  of  a  paper  by  Wil- 
liam Piatt,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  show  the 
dramatist  as  champion  of  female  freedom  and 
chastiser  of  male  tyranny.      He  says:  — 

He  dealt  to  paltry  male  egoism,  whether  on  the  part 
of  husband,  father,  or  guardian,  a  blow  so  staggering 
that  the  male  egoists  could  but  respond  with  the  wea- 
pons with  which  they  felt  surest — the  vilest  inventions, 
the  lowest  calumnies.  .  .  E\-idently  ver>-  dear  to  him 
was  this  strong  battle  for  the  inherent  right  of  women 
to  arrange  freely  by  the  light  of  their  own  souls  the 
subtlest  and  most  important  relationship  into  which 
they  can  enter.  Not  only  has  he  written  several  plays 
in  which  this  is  the  chief  motive;  he  has  also  introauced 
it  as  a  minor  motive  in  almost  all  of  his  other  plays. 
The  various  ecoists  whom  he  makes  the  special  targets 
of  his  satire  all  show  a  most  painfully  human  readinesa 
to  sacrifice  their  daughters  to  their  own  particular 
egoism. 

Other  Articles. 

Herbert  Flowerdew  suggests  as  an  optional  sub- 
stitute for  the  marriage  law  a  legal  agreement 
between  man  and  woman,  terminable  by  eithn 
party,  involving  joint  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  any  children  of  the  union,  and  securing 
compensation  from  the  retiring  partner  for  the 
other.  N.  C.  Frederlksen.  a  Dane,  thinks  Mr.  Bod- 
ley's  "France"  wrong  in  his  support  of  centralised 
government  and  praise  of  the  army.  Mr.  R. 
Shuddick  sees  in  the  co-operative  workshop  the 
hope  of  the  toiler. 


The  North  American  Review. 

For  an  August  number  the  "  North  American 
Review  "  is  unusually  lively  reading.  Separate 
notice  has  been  given  to  Lady  Aberdeen's  estimate 
of  the  Women's  International,  to  Professor  Gott- 
heil's  vision  of  a  new  Palestine,  and  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  wall  over  our  stage  censorship. 

Who  is  Paramount  in  the  Pacific? 
Mr.   .John    Barrett,    formerly   U.   S.    Minister   to 
Siam,   answers,   the   United   States:    and    Admiral 
Dewey's  victory  at   Manila   made  It  clear.       The 
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policy  be  recommends  to  his  countrymen  may  be 

tbus  summarised:- — 

The  maimtenance  of  Cliinese  integrity  and  of  the 
"open  door;''  opposition  to  "spheres  of  influence" 
and  "  areas  of  operation;"  in  the  event  of  a  break-up 
of  the  empire,  a  port  in  Northern  China:  the  cutting 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal:  the  laying  of  a  cable  across  the 
Pacific:  improvement  by  subsidy  of  passenger,  freight, 
and  mail  steamship  service  across  the  Pacific:  good  men 
as  Ministers:  American  banks  at  chiet  ports. 

"  China,"  he  says,  "sees  in  the  United  States  her 
only  sal'^ation." 

A  Striking  Proof  of  Japanese  Loyalty. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Jernigan,  formerly  U.S.  Consul-General 
at  Shanghai,  discusses  "  Japan's  entry  into  the 
family  of  nations."  He  gives  a  swift  survey  of 
Japanese  history  from  the  earliest  times.  Refer- 
ring to  the  revolt  which  in  1854  made  the  Mikado 
actually  instead  of  normally  supreme,  he  quotes  as 
illustrative  of  Japanese  character  the  loyalty  of  the 
feudal  chiefs  at  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor. 
He  says: — 

These  chiefs  set  out  from  their  castles  with  the  title- 
deeds  of  their  possessions  in  their  pockets,  and  delivered 
£dl  into  the  hand  of  the  Emperor;  and  this  they  did, 
not  under  compulsion,  but  of  their  own  free  will.  To 
these  very  chiefs  the  Emperor  owed  his  restoration;  it 
was  their  strong  arms  and  sharp  swords  that  had 
rescued  him  from  the  power  of  the  Shogun  and  de- 
stroyed that  power.  But  they  were  moved  by  a  senti- 
ment of  loyalty,  such  as  history  has  seldom  had  to  re- 
cord, in  acting  out  what  they  professed,  and  it  would 
not  be  just  to  withhold  from  Japanese  character  the 
confidence  which  conduct  so  laudable  is  fitted  to  inspire. 

A  Protest  from  Finland. 
"  A  Member  of  the  Finnish  Diet "  recounts  the 
several  stages  of  "  the  constitutional  conflict  in 
Finland  "  with  its  two-and-a-half  millions,  against 
Russia  with  its  130  millions  of  people.  Over 
against  the  many  statistics  of  the  increase  of  Rus- 
sian husbandry,  industry,  and  capital,  the  writer 
speaks  of  "  despotically  governed  Russia,"  "  sucked 
out  by  a  rapacious  bureaucracy,"  sinking  "deeper 
and  deeper  in  poverty  and  ignorance."  Of  the 
Tsar,  Nicholas  II.,  the  writer  has  equally  original 
views.      He  says  of  him:  — 

A  pupil  of  the  procurator  in  the  Holy  Synod,  Pobye- 
donostzeff,  the  reaction  incarnate,  and  feeble  of  charac- 
ter, the  young  monarch  was  soon  to  become  a  play- 
thing of  his  reactionary  surroundings. 

The  author  of  the  Peace  Rescript  as  "  a  play- 
thing "  of  reaction  is  a  paradox  almost  comic  in  its 
absurdity.  The  writer  fears  that  this  singularly 
pliable  monarch  will  not  heed  the  voice  of  the 
Finnish  peoples.      In  which  case — 

the  constitutional  conflict  will  then  be  continued.  For 
the  Finns  are  known  not  only  for  their  patriotism  and 
obedience  to  the  law,,  but  also  to  be  one  of  the  most 
persevering  nations  in  the  world.  Their  institutions 
and  wealth  may  be  destroyed,  but  Russianised  the 
Finns  will  never  be.  Their  nation  forms  an  indivi- 
duality of  its  own,  having  its  distinct  historical  mission. 


French  Novels  for  Girls. 

Madame  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury  writes  on  "  Girls 

Novels  in  France."       She  makes  this  interesting 

remark:  — 

To  the  reproach  foreigners  are  fond  of  making,  that 
we  write  no  fiction  which  girls  can  read,  we  might  reply 
that  we  have  left  this  task  for  them,  since  it  is  the 
Tauchnitz  edition  and  the  translations  of  these  volumes 
which  form  the  staple  of  our  French  girls'  reading. 

The  writer  does  not  find  these  suited  to  French 

girls,  to  whom  a  love-match  is  scarcely  possible. 

The  vogue  given  to  the  English  novel  under  the 

Second   Empire   "  furnished   a   model   to   Madame 

Craven,  who  at  once  began  to  write  the  novel  with 

a  purpose ": — 

Madame  Greville  followed  suit  with  the  simply  moral 
novel,  where  the  society  is  elegant  but  not  aristocratic. 
As  for  the  novel  "  accessible  "  to  girls,  but  written 
equally  for  their  mothers,  that  is  to  say,  the  real,  human 
novel,  the  authors  who  have  reached  the  greatest  literary 
excellence  are  Madame  Bentzon  and  Madame  Caro.  They 
are  Avithout  rivals  in  this  particular  kind  of  ^vriting. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Purrington  makes  elaborate  fun  of 
"  Christian  Science  "  and  its  author.  Magazine- 
writers  would  show  themselves  positively  original 
on  this  subject  did  they  leave  off  making  fun  of  it, 
and  really  try  to  explain  the  attraction  it  possesses 
for  such  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  other- 
wise tolerably  sane.  The  louder  the  laugh  raised 
by  the  critics,  the  more  puzzling  their  problem. 
Mr.  Max  O'Rell  preaches  the  pleasures  of  poverty 
in  a  quite  idyllic  little  dialogue  between  an  artist 
and  his  wife,  in  which  she  dwells  lovingly  on  the 
retrospect  of  their  early  domestic  struggles.  She 
would  re-edit  the  ancient  proverb  thus:  "  When 
wealth  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  and  happiness  fly 
out  of  the  window." 


Pearson's. 

There  are  several  papers  of  much  more  than 
fantastic  interest  in  the  September  number,  along 
with  some  superb  illustrations.  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Fyfo  tells  the  unhappy  fate  which  has  overtaken 
roller  boats  thus  far.  The  Bazin  boat,  which  was 
to  overcome  the  disagreeable  movements  which 
produce  sea-sickness,  could  go  no  faster  than  eight 
knots  an  hour,  the  hollow  wheels  taking  up  with 
them  so  much  water  that  it  acted  like  a  brake. 
The  inventor  died  soon  after  the  trial  trip,  and  his 
invention  now  lies  at  Hull,  bought  for  a  fraction  of 
its  original  cost,  which  was  over  £20,000.  The 
Knapp  roller-boat.  Invented  by  a  Toronto  lawyer  of 
that  name,  consisted  of  a  huge  cylinder  110  feet 
long  and  from  22  to  15  feet  broad.  Launched  in 
1897,  its  trial  trip  registered  six  miles  an  hour. 
Undismayed,  Mr.  Knapp  is  constructing  another, 
500  by  96  feet.  A  third  roller-boat,  built  by  Mr. 
Peter    Beckman,    was    a    sort    of    floating    barrel. 
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worked  by  hand  cranks  and  gears.  The  trial  trip 
so  alarmed  its  inventor  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
hauled  on  another  vessel,  and  left  his  invention  to 
go  derelict.  Another  technical  subject  made  popu- 
lar is  the  cumulative  competition  between  armour- 
plate  and  gun.  The  writer,  Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich, 
announces  himself  in  a  position  to  dispel  the 
"  mystery  "  attaching  to  the  sudden  change  of 
French  front  in  regard  to  Fashoda.  Secret  trials 
tested  the  effect  of  French  and  Russian  guns  upon 
English  armour-plates,  and  proved  that  the  guns 
failed  to  penetrate.  As  this  meant  defeat  in  war, 
France  hacked  down.  Mr.  A.  Anderson  explains 
the  possibility  and  formulae  of  pinhole  photo- 
graphy, and  offers  proof  in  the  form  of  remark- 
able photographs.  Hesketh  Prichard  traces  the 
career  of  the  Spanish  bull  from  birth  to  bull-ring. 
Mr.  George  Griffith  describes  the  interior  and  pro- 
cedure of  a  convict  prison,  and  essays  to  explain 
the  working  of  the  treadmill  to  the  uninitiated. 


The   Forum. 

The  August  number  has  not  many  articles  of 
eminent  value.  Special  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  Mr.  S.  E.  Moffett's  vision  of  "  Ultimate  World- 
Politics,"  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Harrisons  picture  of  "  Egypt 
under  Lord  Cromer/'  to  Mr.  Gibson  Bowks'  ac- 
count of  tariff  tendencies  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Mi.ss  M.  R.  Smith's  homily  on  Mistresses  and 
Maids. 

Anti-Toxic  Immunities. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ivinyoun,  director  of  the  Washington 
hygienic  laboratory,  contributes  a  cogent  account 
of  the  progress  of  anti-toxins  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease.  His  figures  show  that  1,637 
deaths  occurred  out  of  4,315  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
Berlin  in  1893  before  the  anti-toxin  was  used,  and 
that  the  deaths  fell  to  987  out  of '6,106  cases  in  1895, 
when  the  anti-toxin  was  completely  in  use.  In 
Paris  the  deaihs  dropped  from  1,262  to  993  in  the 
first  year  the  anti-toxin  was  used,  and  has  since 
sunk  to  27'i.  If  administered  to  the  patient  on 
the  first  day  of  the  disease  anti-toxin  would  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  mortality  from  diphtheria. 
An  anti-toxin  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  mor- 
tality from  tetanus  in  cases  treated  by  one-half. 
An  anti-toxin  antidotal  to  venomous  serpent-bites 
has  been  tried  on  six  persons  bitten  by  the  cobra, 
who  have  all  recovered.  The  anti-cholera  Injec- 
tion repeated  in  a  second  and  stronger  dose  is  be- 
lieved to  impart  immunity  from  cholera  infection. 
Haffkine's  anti-plague  inoculation  acts  as  an  effi- 
cient preventive.  A  similar  preventive  has  been 
devised  against  typhoid  fever.  The  writer  con- 
eludes  that  the  employment  of  bacterial  derivatives 
is  now  established  as  an  essential  factor  in  the 
treatnicrt  of  disease. 


Canadian  Novels  and  Novelists. 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  recent  Canadian  Action.  Canada  has. 
it  appears,  been  strong  in  literature,  except  in  Ac- 
tion, until  1898,  when  the  pioneer  work  done  pre- 
viously by  Gilbert  Parker  was  rewarded  by  an 
outburst  of  Canadian  romance.  At  least  a  score  of 
novels  by  Canadian  authors  were  then  published. 
The  writer  declares  that  Canadian  women  are 
marching  apace  with  men  in  this  department  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  He  treats  of  the 
novelists  in  the  following  order: — Gilbert  Parker, 
who  easily  takes  first  place  with  his  "  Battle  of  the 
Strong;"  Robert  Barr  and  his  "Teckla;"  Mrs. 
Cotes  and  her  "Voyage  of  Consolation;"  Grant 
Allen  and  his  "  Linnet,"  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  a 
new  writer  whose  "  Black  Rock "  is  warmly 
praised.  The  historical  novel  in  point  of  numbers 
takes  first  place  in  contemporary  Canadian  out- 
put. Mrs.  Joanna  E.  Wood  is  styled  "  The  Miss 
V/ilkins  of  Rural  Ontario  Life,"  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Frasor,  a  writer  of  short  stories,  "  A  Canadian 
Kipling."  After  "  The  Battle  of  the  Strong  "• 
tl:e  writer  ranks  next  Mr.  Gordon's  "  Black  Rock" 
and  Mrs.  Harrison's  "  Forest  of  Bourg-Marie  " — 
the  latter  being  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  thoughtful  studies  which  have  been 
made  of  the  French  Canadian  and  his  habits  and 
customs." 

"  A  Paradise  Regained." 

This  is  the  title  with  which  Mr.  George  Reno 
would  replace  Dr.  Oswald's  recent  description  of 
Cuba  as  "  a  lost  Eden.  '  He  seriously  challenges 
Dr.  Oswald's  "  facts,"  and  gives  a  picture  as  rosy 
as  his  was  gloomy.      He  says:  — 

'i'ho  peonle  of  Cuba,  particularly  the  common  or 
country  folk,  are  sober,  honest,  industrious,  and  hard- 
working; and,  as  far  as  my  e.xperience  (which  has  been 
considerable)  goes,  they  are  very  trustworthy.  They 
are  most  kindly  disposed  toward  the  American.  .  .  . 
Of  the  intellij^eiit,  cultured,  travelled  Cuban  I  can 
simply  say  that  he  is  the  equal  of  that  class  of  citizen 
of  any  nation.  .  .  In  spite  of  Dr.  Oswald's  gloomy 
piedictioii,  I  am  confident  that  within  the  next  ten 
years  the  value  per  acre  of  Cuba's  commercial  product* 
Will  exceed  that  of  any  other  spot  in  the  known  world. 

Other  Articles. 
Oscar  P.  .\ustin.  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  gives  a  concise  summary  of  the  remark- 
able "  cycle  of  Cathay  " — the  sixty  years  of  Chinese 
development  which  have  elapsed  since  British  guns 
opened  the  Celestial  Empire  to  the  world.  Mr. 
Lyman  .J.  Gage  is  at  pains  to  show  that  President 
McKinley's  recent  regulations  for  the  Civil  Service 
are  not  intended  to  extend  the  spoils  system,  but 
to  ensure  that  considerations  of  real  or  technical 
ability  should  find  recognition  as  well  as  mere 
book-learning  or  competitive-examination-passing. 
Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall  argues  to  disabuse  the 
popular   mind   of  the  idea   that   three   gallons  of 
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liquid  air  can  be  used  to  produce  ten,  and  so  to 
supply  a  limitless  source  of  motive  power.  This 
will  only  happen,  he  says,  when  water  is  found  to 
run  uphill.  Vice-Admiral  Cyprian  Bridge  chal- 
lenges Mr.  Godkin's  statement  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  undesirable  to  employ  officers  of  the  army  or 
navy  in  administering  colonial  government,  and 
cites  many  instances  to  show  how  frequently  and 
satisfactorily  naval  officers  were  employed  in  ad- 
ministering British  Colonies. 


The  Nouvelle  Revue. 

The  August  numbers  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue  " 
contain  much  interesting  matter,  and  Mme.  Adam 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  very  last 
batch  of  those  letters  of  Napoleon  which  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

Perpetual  Peace. 
In  the  first  number  M.  Delbos  analyses  Kant's 
theory  of  perpetual  peace.  In  1795 — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  Napoleonic  era — the  great 
philosopher  published  an  essay  on  this  very  fas- 
cinating subject.  He  had,  of  course,  many  pre- 
decessors, from  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who  in  1464 
was  approached  by  Louis  XL  of  France  with  a  view 
to  perpetual  peace,  down  to  Henry  IV.  and  Sully, 
who  wished  to  see  all  quarrels  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  six  most  powerful  States  of 
Europe.  Kant  uttered  propliecies  rather  than 
supported  practical  means  of  attaining  his  projects. 
He  thought  at  the  time  that  standing  armies  would 
soon  disappear.  How  astonished  he  would  have 
been  could  he  have  seen  the  present  armed  peace 
of  France  and  Germany! 

The  Aerial  Post. 
Captain  Reynaud  gives  a  delightful  account  of 
what  he  calls  the  "  aerial  post,"  that  is  to  say  the 
post  by  means  of  carrier  pigeons,  who  are  now 
playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  world's 
affairs.  He  points  out  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  matters,  history  constantly  repeats  itself. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  first 
love  letters  ever  written  were  sent  by  means  of  the 
carrier  pigeon,  and  now,  probably  thousands  of 
years  later,  the  value  of  carrier  pigeons  is  being 
actively  demonstrated,  and  in  a  fashion  that  might 
easily  have  occurred  to  our  ancestors,  for  by  means 
of  the  pigeon  post  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
the  great  liners  when  in  distress  will  be  able  to 
communicate  with  those  on  land  and  with  each 
other  by  the  simple  means  of  carrier  pigeons.  In 
1895,  La  Champagne  when  on  its  way  from  New 
York  was  totally  disabled,  and  for  days  the  huge 
vessel  rolled  about,  every  kind  of  signal  being 
found  unavailable  to  attract  assistance.  Some  in- 
genious individual  pointed  out  to  the  Compagnie 


Trans-Atlantique  that  a  cage  of  carrier  pigeons 
on  board  might  have  made  all  the  difference,  and 
saved  many  days  of  anxious  waiting.  Accordingly, 
the  Compagnie,  losing  no  time,  began  a  series 
of  experiments,  and  some  interesting  and  valuable 
results  were  obtained,  for  although  the  young 
pigeons  did  not  make  their  way  home,  the  older 
and  more  experienced  birds  traversed  both  long 
and  short  distances.  On  one  occasion  the  pigeons 
really  rendered  most  valuable  service.  It  was  in 
the  March  of  the  year  1898  when  the  Trans-Atlan- 
tiquo  steamer  La  Bretagne  was  able  to  save  the 
Bothnia,  a  British  sailing  ship.  Various  details 
of  the  rescue  were  put  in  telegraphic  form,  includ- 
ing the  names  of  the  saved,  the  names  of  the 
drowned,  and  so  on,  and  were  then  fastened  under 
the  wings  of  seven  pigeons,  who  were  let  fly  at 
mid-day — for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  carrier 
pigeon  never  travels  at  night,  as  it  must  find  a  place 
to  rest  in  before  sunset.  La  Bretagne  was  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  out  at  sea,  and  the  fates 
met  with  by  the  birds  were  curiously  different 
the  one  from  the  other.  One  pigeon  met  with  an 
English  steamer,  the  Chatterton,  which  was  near- 
ing  near  York,  another  alighted  on  a  boat  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  look  for  La  Bretagne,  and 
a  third  came  home  to  its  French  cote  at  Rennes 
severely  wounded,  and  having  lost  the  message. 
The  other  four  pigeons  had  disappeared.  It  was 
calculated  that  about  fifty  per  cect.  either  alighted 
on  other  ships  or  else  finally  i-eached  land.  It  is, 
of  course,  far  more  difiicult  for  a  carrier  pigeon  to 
traverse  a  long  distance  by  sea  than  by  land,  for 
the  poor  pigeons  cannot  rest  and  start  again,  un- 
less they  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some 
kind  of  vessel.  The  carriers  are  almost  invariably 
kindly  treated  by  the  sailors  on  these  boats  where 
they  seek  a  temporary  shelter,  and  are  given  a 
good  feed  and  drink  before  they  are  allowed  to 
start  again. 

The  Elder  Dumas. 
Those  who  wish  to  receive  a  vivid  and  familiar 
impression  of  the  author  of  "  The  Three  Mus- 
keteers "  should  read  Madame  Shaw's  recollections 
of  Dumas  pere.  She  made  his  acquaintance  when 
quite  a  little  girl,  and  so  saw  the  great  writer  at 
his  best,  for  he  was  devoted  to  children,  and  many 
years  later  when  she  again  came  across  Dumas^ 
although  she  then  saw  him  under  far  less  pleasant 
circumstances — she  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
at  his  house  a  number  of  famous  people,  perhaps 
the  most  notable  of  all  being  Madame  Desbarroles, 
the  great  fortune-teller.  Still,  vividly  amusing  as 
is  the  account  which  Madame  Shaw  gives  of  the 
strange  world  which  surrounded  Dumas  in  his 
old  age,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
writer's  family  very  much  disliked  her  pursuing 
her  acquaintance  with  him. 
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More  Napoleon  Letters. 
The  unpublished  letters  of  Napoleon  1.  which  ap- 
pear in  the  first  number  of  the  August  "  Revue," 
will  well  repay  the  perusal  of  them  by  those  in- 
terested either  in  the  man  or  in  the  prisoner.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  short,  and  addressed 
to  various  of  his  Ministers.  From  those  written 
to  his  military  commandant  it  is  very  clear  that 
Napoleon  looked  after  all  the  details  himself,  and 
one  of  the  letters  even  concerns  the  shoes  that  are 
to  be  worn  by  his  soldiers.  Indeed,  no  trifles 
■were  really  indifferent  to  this  extraordinary  man, 
and  he  must  have  spent  hours  of  each  day  writing 
these  brief  notes.  He  writes  that  he  wishes  "  to 
know  all  about  one  Bellamy,  of  the  7th  Hussars, 
■who  was  wounded  at  Morengun,  and  to  whom  I  am 
told  that  I  have  promised  the  Legion  of  Honour;" 
or  he  writes  a  few  words  of  congratulation  on  an 
approaching  marriage,  and  what  he  says  is  equally 
to  the  point  in  each  case,  and  he  writes  with 
that  lucidity  of  style  which  is  so  often  wanting  in 
a  Frenchman's  official  despatches.  Even  when  ac- 
tually in  the  midst  of  company  he  seems  to  have 
kept  an  eye  on  everything  and  everybody,  and 
to  have  busily  concerned  himself  with  all  going  on 
around  him.  He  evidently  took  note  of  any  infor- 
mation sent  him  by  even  the  most  humble  of  his 
Bubjects,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  he 
tried  to  secure  that  rough  justice  should  be  done, 
especially  when  the  humble  poor  were  in  question. 
He  treated  all  his  correspondents  in  a  very  cavalier 
manner,  and  generally  began  his  letters  with  the 
plain  title  of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  losing 
no  time  over  any  of  the  elaborate  and  gracious 
compliments  which  generally  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  correspondence  of  well-known  Frenchmen. 

Other  Articles. 
Other  articles  deal  with  the  literary  vocation,  as 
seen  from  the  young  Frenchman's  point  of  view, 
and  the  influence  that  Baudelaire  has  on  modern 
literary  life.  M.  de  Borde  contributes  a  curious 
chapter  to  the  history  of  France  in  the  shape  ot 
Bome  scurrilous  songs  and  lampoons  written  on 
the  favourites  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  while 
Mme.  Adam,  in  her  bi-monthly  letters  on  foreign 
politics,  violently  attacks  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
on  his  attitude  towards  the  Transvaal. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

There    is,    if    anything,    more   of    interest    than 
usual  in  M.  Brunetiere's  review  for  August. 

Senor  Castelar. 
Two  articles  by  M.  Varagnac  are  devoted  to  a 
Btudy  of  Castelar  as  a  typical  Spanish  states- 
man. The  writer  had  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  his  subject,  as  well  as  an 
unpublished  autobiography  of  Castelar,  to  which 


he  makes  frequent  reference.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  Castelar  once  said  in  the  Cortes  that 
he  had  represented  many  limes  the  conscience  of 
the  nation.  It  was  true;  all  his  life  Castelar 
struggled  for  the  ideal  of  liberty,  and  he  was,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  the  voice  and  the  conscience 
of  '•  new  Spain."  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  ardent  pa- 
triotism, the  Spanish  blood  which  ran  in  his  veins, 
and  the  Castilian  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
master,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  son  of  France. 
P'rance  had  educated  him  and  had  directed  his 
thoughts,  and  to  France  he  looked  as  to  a  second 
fatherland.  No  Spaniard  of  modern  times  has 
summed  up  so  completely  the  national  charac- 
teristics, and  of  no  one  in  modern  times  has  Spain 
been  so  proud  as  of  Castelar.  M.  Varagnac  traces 
the  story  of  his  eventful  life  as  statesman.  Pre- 
sident of  the  ephemeral  Republic  of  1873,  journalist 
and  orator. 

The  Turf. 
The  Viscount  d'Avenel  contributes  two  interest- 
ing articles  on  the  Turf  as  part  of  the  mechanism 
of  modern  life.  He  notes  as  the  first  character- 
istic of  the  Turf  its  aristocratic  traditions;  cer- 
tainly the  pedigrees  of  race-horsces  are  more  care- 
fully kept  and  are  much  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
the  family  trees  of  the  great  houses  of  Europe.  M. 
d'Aveuel  traces  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Turf 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
prizes  annually  contested  in  Great  Britain  are 
woi'th.  he  says,  over  half  a  million  of  pounds,  and 
in  France  they  are  worth  about  half  that  sum. 
But  in  England  a  large  proportion  of  the  races  are 
for  horses  of  second-rate  powers,  while  In  France 
a  greater  proportion  of  encouragement  Is  reserved 
for  the  best  blood.  M.  d'Avenel  goes  into  much 
detail  about  the  training  of  horses  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  more  sensible  methods  of  preparing 
thorn  for  the  races.  The  increasing  magnificence 
of  the  jockey  is  also  explained,  and  the  enor- 
mous sums  which  he  can  earn  if  he  is  ordinarily 
prudent  and  business-like.  In  his  second  article 
M.  d'Avenel  deals  with  the  owners  of  horses  and 
the  questions  of  betting,  bookmakers,  and  thb 
pari-mutuel. 

The  Fight  Against  Drunkenness. 
M.  Dastre  adds  to  the  obligations  which  we 
already  owe  to  him  by  a  deeply  interesting  paper 
on  the  struggle  against  alcoholism.  He  attributes 
the  increase  of  drinking  in  France  to  the  law  of 
.July  17,  18S0,  which  established  free-trade  in 
liquor,  and  enabled  anyone  to  open,  on  a  simple 
declaration,  cafe,  wine-shop,  or  whatever  he 
pleased,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink.  From 
1S.50  to  1880,  during  the  period  of  regulation,  the 
number  of  establishments  for  the  sale  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks  varied  but  little;  It  was  only  increased 
during  the   thirty   years   from   350.000   to   356.000. 
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bui  the  number  now  approaches  half  a  million,  and 
In  some  places  there  is  actually  a  wine-shop  foi 
every  sixty-six  of  the  population.  M.  Dastre  even 
says  that  in  one  Department,  that  of  the  Eure, 
there  is  a  liquor-shop  for  every  eleven  inhabitants; 
but  this  seems  hardly  credible.  Certainly,  if  these 
figures  are  tested  in  another  way,  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  France  has  gone  up  enormously;  in- 
deed, as  compared  with  1850,  the  consumption  of 
brandy,  for  example,  has  increased  nearly  four- 
fold. A  sharp  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  wine  and  spirit:  wine  is  diluted  alcohol, 
spirit  is  concentrated  alcohol.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  light  and  natural  wine  can  never  do 
harm,  and  that  it  is  only  adulterated  wines  which 
are  injurious;  this,  says  M.  Dastre,  is  a  fatal  error. 
Undoubtedly  adulteration  increases  the  harmful- 
ness  of  alcohol  itself,  but  as  a  general  principle  it 
seems  to  be  established  that,  whether  natural  or 
not,  alcohol  can  never  be  healthy;  taken  with 
moderation  and  considerably  diluted,  it  may  es- 
cape being  harmful,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  among  the 
enemies  of  alcoholism  a  tendency  to  extend  to 
every  alcoholic  drink  the  condemnation  which  they 
pnmounce  against  alcohol  itself.  This  is  an  ex- 
aggeration. The  physiological  harmfulness  be- 
gins beyond  a  certain  limit  of  quantity  and  of  dilu- 
tion; that  limit  is  difficult  to  fix,  because  it  depends 
on  the  individual.  M.  Dastre  brings  a  terrible 
indictment  against  alcohol  as  the  principal  cause 
of  various  maladies;  thus  it  is  associated  with 
tuberculosis,  the  symptoms  of  which  it  appears  to 
intensify,  mental  diseases,  also,  are  naturally  much 
increased  by  the  alcohol  habit,  and  we  find  whole 
families  devastated,  and  either  destroyed  alto- 
gether or  marked  with  various  stigmas  of  degen- 
eration, such  as  malformation  of  limbs,  deafness, 
dumbness,  and  so  on. 

Other  Articles. 
Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the 
conclusion  of  M.  Breton's  paper  on  the  Painters  of 
our  Century;  an  article  by  M.  Levy  on  the  Finan- 
cial and  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Industrial 
Movement;  a  study  of  the  Reaction  against  the 
Woman  Movement  in  Germany  by  M.  Seilliere;  and 
a  paper  by  M.  Doumic  on  National  Education  in 
the  University. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

The  August  numbers  of  the  "  Revue  de  Paris," 
TVlth  the  exception  of  a  first-rate  article  on  "  Ele- 


phants and  Their  Home  Life,"  by  a  distinguished 
explorer,  M.  Foa,  are  not  only  non-topical,  but 
absolutely  unrelieved  by  any  especially  interesting 
matter.  An  exception,  however,  should  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  fiction,  which  is  very  strong,  Sig- 
nora  Mathilde  Sarao  contributing  a  very  original 
short  novel  of  Italian  life,  completed  in  the  two 
numbers,  M.  Tilon  continuing  his  curious  study 
of  the  sixties,  "  Sous  la  Tyrannie,"  while  Pierre 
Loti  describes,  as  he  alone  can  do  it,  an  old 
French  manor-house  occupied  during  many  cen- 
turies by  his  Huguenot  ancestors,  but  which  was 
sold  to  strangers  after  the  death  of  his  great- 
grandmother  sixty  years  ago. 

Socialism  in  France. 

As  usual  a  very  great  portion  of  both  numbers  of 
the  "  Revue  "  is  devoted  to  purely  historical  sub- 
jects. M.  Renard  tries  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
literai-y  history,  M.  Faguet  concludes  his  very 
elaborate  analysis  of  Taine,  the  historian,  and  M. 
Aulard  attempts  to  prove  the  historical  origins 
of  French  Socialism.  As  an  actual  fact  Socialism 
has  never  taken  a  very  strong  root  in  France.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  who  has  evidently  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  his  subject.  Socialism,  in  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  word,  was  practically  un- 
known, and  had  no  votaries  till  the  year  1791, 
when  there  appeared  in  a  Paris  revolutionary 
paper  an  article  entitled  "  The  Poor  and  the  Rich." 
Marat  had  strong  socialistic  theories.,  but  he  does 
not  ever  seem  to  have  formulated  them.  As  seems 
lO  have  been  so  much  the  habit  during  the  French 
Revolution,  all  sorts  of  childishly  simple  and  ob- 
vious means  of  remedying  the  then  almost  uni- 
versal poverty  were  proposed.  One  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
any  response  was  that  everyone  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wealth  should  choose  a  poor  man 
and  bestow  land  or  money  upon  him;  "  if  this  were 
once  done,  great  wealth  would  speedily  disappear, 
and  there  soon  v/ould  be  no  poor."  The  article 
produced  a  considerable  sensation,  and  even  many 
leading  Republicans  indignantly  denounced  it;  on 
the  other  hand,  others  came  forward  to  declare, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  that  each  individual 
had  a  moral  right  to  a  living  wage.  Danton  seems 
to  have  been  horrified  at  this  general  attack  on 
property,  and  the  Convention  formally  decreed  that 
individuals  and  property  should  be  in  future  safe- 
guarded by  the  nation.  Thus  Socialism  seems  ta 
have  been  both  born  and  scotched  during  the  Great 
Revolution. 
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MR.    WALSH'S    ROD    FOR   RITUALISTS. 


ihe  other  day  1  arrived  in  Loudon  at  about  ten 
o^  clock  ironi  the  north  of  Scotland.  1  drove  from  King's 
Cross  to  V\  estminster.  It  was  a  long  lime  since  1  had 
been  in  London  on  Sunday  morning.  iiie  whole  city 
seemed  asleep.  Street  after  street  was  lifeless.  Here 
and  there  a  servant  was  sweeping  the  front  door-steps; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  London  miglit  have  been  a 
City  of  the  JJead.  Once  or  twice  we  came  upon  small 
groups  ol  worshippers  wending  their  way  to  some  place 
of  worship;  but,  so  far  as  outward  and  visihle  sign  could 
be  perceived,  the  number  of  worshippers  in  the  densely 
crowded  area  through  which  1  passed  was  almost  im- 
perceptible. An  hour  later  there  was  more  sign  of 
animation;  but  still,  the  prevalent  note  was  that  of 
Rest,  not  of  Worship,  of  Sleep  rather  than  of  Devotion. 
Of  the  half  million  of  Londoners  inhabiiing  the  area 
between  King's  Cross  and  St.  Stephen's  the  attendants 
at  Divine  service  probably  did  not  exceed  ten  per  cent. 
What  of  the  ninety  per  cent,  which  neglected  the  as- 
sembling of  themselves  together  for  the  worship  of  God'.' 
The  spectacle  of  the  sleeping  city  was  somewhat  de- 
pressing. It  was  well,  no  doubt,  to  see  such  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  even  in  the  heart  of  busy  Lon- 
don the  beneficent  command  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver 
had  been  able  to  give  rest  to  the  weary,  and  to  secure 
one  day's  peaceful  slumber  for  the  overdriven  children 
of  toil.  But  Sunday  is  not  merely  a  rest  day  it 
is  the  one  day  in  seven  which  in  Christendom  is 
specially  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  for  the  solemn  assembling  together  for  purposes  of 
religious  communion  of  ;U1  believers.  In  olden  limes 
OUT  ancestors  believed  that  the  religious  uses  of  Sunday 
were  sufficiently  important  to  justify  their  enforcement 
by  the  secular  arm.  By  the  famous  Act  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  the  year  1559,  which  still  stands  upon  the 
Statute  Book,  due  provision  was  made  by  Parliament 
for  the  attendance  of  all  the  lieges  at  the  means  of 
grace.  Everyone  who  failed  to  attend  Divnie  Service 
in  his  parish  church  or  some  authorised  i)lacc  of  wor- 
ship each  Sunday  and  holy  day  was  to  be  lined  twelve 
pence  for  each  offence.  On  the  Churchwardens  was 
imposed  the  duty  of  levying  the  line,  and  the  Bishops 
were  to  see  the  Churchwardens  did  their  duly.  How 
many  twelvepenny  fines,  1  wonder,  ought  to  liave  been 
collected  from  non-attendants  at  church  or  chapel  last 
Sunda>'  I 

The  subject  is  worth  thinking  about.  For  it  so 
happens  that  it  is  this  very  Act  of  1559,  with  its  twelve- 
penny  fine  for  non-attendance  at  Divine  Service,  which 
is  invoked  by  the  Archbishops  as  the  foundation  for 
their  opinion  that  no  incense  must  he  used  aiul  no  pro- 
cessional candles  burned  in  the  churches  during  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  absence  of  the  majority  of  our 
population  from  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  is  assuredly 
a  much  more  serious  phenomenon  than  the  presence  of 
a  pungent  smoke  in  a  few  churciies  attended  by  a  small 
minority  of  our  people.  Such,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  general  opinion.  Concerning  the  absence  of 
the  worshippers  we  hear  not  a  word.  Nor  is  any- 
thing proposed  by  Archbishop  or  layman  to  use  the 
twelvepenny  lever  to  enforce  attendance  at  Divine  wor- 
ship. But  all  the  Bishops  are  on  the  alert  to  comnvul 
the  obedience  of  their  clergy  to  the  opinion  of  the  .Vrcli- 
bishops  based  upon  the  Act  of  1559  as  to  the  mattei-  of 
candles  and  incense.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to 
burn  daylight  with  unnecessary  candles,  to  create  a 
smell  by  making  smoke  in  church — such  are  the 
momentous  questions  which,  if  some  good  people  may 
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be  believed,  are  convulaing  the  Church  of  England  to- 
day. 

ilicre  are  many  problems  which  the  unhistruclvd 
outsider  visiting  this  country  from  another  planet  would 
have  imagineii  would  take  precedence  of  this  burn- 
ing question.  There  are,  to  take  only  one  example, 
many  nominally  Christian  men  habited  la  decent  broad- 
cloth, and  capable  of  writing  for  the  public  press,  who 
are  every  day  clamouring  tor  hurling  the  disciplined 
legions  of  the  British  Empire  upon  the  herdsmen  of 
Iransvaal  uplands.  Wliether  such  a  war  is  morally 
justifiable — whether  the  reek  of  powder-smoke  should 
fill  the  South  African  air  as  with  a  kind  of  Devil's  in- 
cense -  is  at  least  a  question  apparently  more  vital 
to  essential  Christianity  than  the  lighting  of  candles 
in  daylight,  and  the  fumigation  of  churches  with  aroma- 
tic vapour.  Nay,  it  might  even  be  believed  that  the 
horrible  overcrowding  which  fills  the  human  kennels 
of  London  slums  with  incest  and  disease  would  be 
more  worth  thinking  of  than  these  adventitious  details 
of  ceremonial.  But  such  ideas  are  apparently  foreign 
to  many  of  our  countrymen. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  the  Church  we  are  told  .'ii  eseiy 
hand — a  crisis  indeed.  For  the  Archbishops,  and 
Bishops,  and  priests  and  laymen  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion standing  face  to  face  with  all  the  weltering 
problems  of  modern  civilisation,  conscious  that  the 
majority  of  the  nation  no  longer  attends  their  ministra- 
tions or  worships  at  their  altars,  deem  this  question 
of  incense  and  of  lights  of  paramount  importance.  That, 
indeed,  is  the  crisis.  Not  the  incense  or  the  lights,  but 
the  fact  that  grave,  good  Christian  men  at  this  time  of 
day  should  deem  such  matters  worthy  of  even  a  passiug 
thought.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  twelve- 
penny  fine  of  the  Act  of  1559  is  absolutely  unthinkable 
by  modern  men.  Humanity  is  conscious  enough  of  it» 
need  of  guidance,  but  it  seeks  it  otherwh'jro. 

I.-MR.  WALSH'S  BOOK. 

'J'he  jierson  chieHy  responsible  for  the  sudden,  e.\tra- 
ordinary  disturbance  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  incense  and  lights  is  not  Mr.  Kensit — whom  Ix)rd 
Halifax  describes  as  a  "  profane  and  blasphemous 
agitator  ''-but  IMr.  Waller  Walsh,  the  author  i>f  •"  The 
Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Jlovenient."  This  book, 
which  he  is  now  reissuing  in  an  edition  of  100,000,  has 
for  a  year  or  two  past  been  doing  its  quiet  work  in  all 
parts  of  England.  It  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
campaign  of  Air.  Kensit  and  his  merry  men.  But  fop 
it  the  Archbishops  would  never  have  given  their  famous- 
opinion,  nor  would  the  Bishops  have  summoned  their 
incense-burning  clergy  everywhere  to  denv  themsehe» 
the  luxurv  of  their  fumigations.  When  Lord  Halifax 
bewails  tlie  opinion  of  the  Archbishops  adverse  to  in- 
cense and  lights  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that 
has  fallen  on  the  Church  since  the  rise  of  the  O.vtord 
Movement,  he  iiays  Mr.  Walsh  a  tribute  of  which  he 
is  natually  proud.  For  Mr.  Walter  Walsh  is  tem- 
porarily in  die  ascendant.      He  has,  to  put  it  \'ulzarly, 

wipccl  the  eye  "  of  his  sacerdotal  opponents,  itnl  sees- 
the  pjishops  everywhere  exhorting  their  clergy  to  do 
his  bidding.  He  is  greater  than  the  Archbishops,  for 
without  him  the  Archbishops  would  have  done  noihinjf 
— not  even  emitted  an  opinion.  Jjet  us.  then,  iee  what 
is  tliis  potent  miracle-working  volume  which,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  nineteenth  centur>-,  has  succeeded  'n  com- 
pelling materialistic,  comnionsense,  practical-minded 
Englishmen  to  worry  their  heads  about  such  trifles  ttn 
incense  and  lights,  when  unjust  wars  are  threatened 
abroad  and  unhealed  cancers  eat  into  the  vitals  of  the 
social  organism  at  home. 
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What   the   Book   Contains. 

"  The  Secret  History  ot  the  Oxford  Movement,"  by 
Walter  Walsh,  is  published  by  the  Churcli  Association, 
14,  Buckingham-street.  The  volume  before  me  be- 
longs to  the  sixth  edition,  described  as  the  forty-second 
thousand,  and  is  published  at  3s.  bd.  11  is  bound  in 
red  cloth,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pages.  As  a  book  it  is  creditably  put  together— that 
is  to  say,  it  has  a  good  table  of  contents  summarising 
the  book  in  half  a  dozen  pages  at  the  beginning  and  a 
good  index  of  fourteen  pages  at  the  end.  There  is  also 
an  appendix,  which  many  people  will  regard  as  much  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  whole.  For  this  appen- 
dix is  devoted  to  a  description  of  what  the  Ritualists 
teach,  and  is  composed  of  a  series  of  classified  quota- 
tions from  the  public  writings  of  the  Ritualists.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  simply  reading  these  forty 
pages  of  Appendix  upon  persons  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  guileless  innocence  to  believe  that  the  Church  of 
England,  as  by  law  established,  was  a  Protestant  in- 
stitution, and  that  the  Reformation  was  really  what  its 
name  implied— a  great  act  of  reform  which  cut 
the  English  Church  clean  away  from  the  Roman 
Communion— will  be  very  great— much  greater,  indeed, 
than  the  perusal  of  anything  else  that  is  in  the  book. 
The  extracts,  of  course,  are  most  carefully  selected 
from  the  most  extreme  writings  of  the  most  extreme 
members  of  the  High  Church  party.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  follow  Mr.  Walsh  in  what  is  described  as  the 
Sacerdotal  tendency  of  the  modern  .Anglicans.  Tiioy 
do  not  deny  it;  on  the  contrary,  rhay  exult  in  it.  So 
far  as  their  publications  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  Mr.  Walsh's  book,  although,  by  compacting  to- 
gether all  the  strongest  things  he  could  find,  he  un- 
doubtedly has  produced  a  verj'  effective  polemical 
pamphlet. 

Its    Keynote. 

Mr.  W^alsh  is  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants,  whose 
spirit  of  dealing  with  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be 
gathered  from  the  poetical  prayer  with  which  he  brings 
his  book  to  a  close: — 

"God  give  her  wavering  clergy  back 
That  honest  heart  and  true 
Which  once  was  theirs  ere  Popish  fraud 

Its   spells   around   them   threw; 
Nor  lot   them   barter  wife  and   child, 
Bright  hearth  and  happy  home. 
For  the   drunken   bliss 
Of  the  strumpet  kiss 
Of  the  Jezebel  of  Rome." 
In   that   last    line    is   contained   the   essence   of   Mr. 
Walsh's  conception  of  the  Latin   Church.       The  faith 
which   at   this   moment   sustains  hundreds   of   millions 
of  human  beings,  each  of  whom,  we  may  suppose,   is 
as  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker  as  Mr.  Walsh 
himself,  is  "  the  drunken  bliss  of  the  strumpet  kiss  of 
the  Jezebel  of  Rome."      The  book  is  more  of  a  directory 
than   a   literary   composition,   for   the   chief   task   which 
the  author  has  set  himself  is  to  parade  before  the  eyes 
of  the   British   public   such   evidence   as  he  is  able   to 
secure  concerning  the  secret  societies  which  exist  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  gaining  over  the  people  of  our 
country   to    "  the    drunken    bliss    of   the   strumpet    kiss 
of   the'  Jezebel    of   Rome."       Only    now   and    then    he 
ventures  into  epigrams,  which  are  not  devoid  of  smart- 
ness; for  instance,  when   he  sums  up  the  whole  of  his 
contention    in   a   sentence,   when   he   says,    "  Ritualists 
supply    Popery    in    the    Church    of    England    as    some 
Irishmen  supply  whisky  without  a  license." 

What    is    "Popery"? 

Before  quoting  a  summary  of  Mr.  Walsh's  evidence 
as  to  the  secret  conspiracy  to  thrust  England  once 
more  under  the  heel  of  the  Pope,  there  are  two  pre- 
liminary observations  which  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
"The  first  is  that  no  mistake  could  be  creater  than  to 
assume,  as  Mr.  Walsh  constantlv  does,  that  the  extreme 
Bacerdotalists  among  the  Church  of  England  clergy  de- 
sire to  put  themselves,  or  to  nut  this  country  under 
the  domination  of  the  Pope.      Even  those  who  are  the 


most  extreme  in  their  advocacy  of  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  recoil  with  horror 
from  the  suggestion  that  they  should  put  themselves 
under  the  yoKe  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  ihey  have 
no  objection  to  the  dogmatic  system  over  which  the 
Pope  presides  in  the  Eternal  City,  but  they  want 
his  system  without  submitting  to  his  authority.  ihey 
are  representatives  not  of  obedience  and  discipline,  but 
of  liberty  carried  to  the  verge  of  license.  Each  man 
is  his  own  Pope  with  them,  and  they  are  therefore 
quite  justified  in  declaring  that  nothing  is  further  from 
their  wishes  than  lo  submit  themselves  to  a  yoke  which 
they  would  find  infinitely  more  galling  than  tlie  heaviest 
burdens  laid  upon  them  by  His  Grace  of  Canterbury. 
That  is  the  first  observation,  which  is  only  made  to  call 
attention  to  the  misconception  wliich  arises  from  using 
the  word  Popery  in  two  different  senses.  By  Popery 
Mr.  Walsh  means  a  belief  in  Purgatory,  Tran substantia^ 
tiou,  substitution  of  the  Mass  for  the  Communion,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Confession,  whereas  Popery  with 
those  with  whom  he  is  in  controversy  means  submission 
to  the  absolute  authority  of  an  infallible  Pontiff. 

Secret  Societies  Without  Secrets. 
The  second  point  to  which  I  must  call  attention  is 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Walsh  prodigiously  exaggerates  the 
significance  of  the  secrecy  upon  which  he  lays  such 
great  stress.  No  doubt  it  is  effective  enough  as  a  mere 
method  of  exciting  prejudice  against  your  adversary; 
but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  the  secrecy  of  which 
he  complains  is  largely  due  to  the  very  fact  that  such 
men  as  he  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  this  country. 
The  net  effect  of  the  publication  of  "  The  Secret  History 
of  the  Oxford  Movement  "  and  the  agitation  which  it 
set  on  foot  will  certainly  not  tend  towards  publicity. 
It  will  have  an  exactly  opposite  effect,  for  the  habit 
of  hiding  is  the  expression  of  fear.  The  brave  and 
the  strong  never  hide.  It  is  the  weak  and  the  timid 
who — afraid  of  being  persecuted — take  refuge  as  the 
early  Christians  did  in  tne  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  as 
do  our  Ritualists  in  the  various  secret  societies  upon 
which  Mr.  Walsh  pounces  with  such  savage  glee.  That 
is  one  explanation  of  the  secrecy.  Another  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  good  many  men  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  making  pretence  and  by  indulging  in  the 
harmless  pastime  of  belonging  to  secret  societies  and 
organisations  which  in  reality  have  no  secrets.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  such  secret  orders,  whether  they 
call  themselves  Good  Templars,  or  United  Buffaloes,  or 
whatever  other  fantastic  name  they  may  choose.  Both 
here  and  still  more  in  the  United  States  society  ia 
honeycombed  with  secret  associations,  not  one  of  which 
has  a  secret  worth  keeping.  Children  play  at  such 
games  of  make-believe,  and  men  are  grown-up  children 
after  all.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  there  should  be 
any  secrecy  observed  by  the  societies  which  Mr.  Walsh 
describes.  The  Ritualists  are  now  quite  strong  enough, 
and  ought  to  be  bold  enough,  to  come  out  into  the 
open  and  avow  frankly,  as  many  of  them  do,  what 
they  are  driving  at.  The  period  of  secret  conspiracy 
is  surely  past;  but,  of  course,  if  we  are  to  have  a  period 
of  Protestant  ascendency  vigorously  enforced,  we  shall 
find  the  Ritualists  resorting  to  the  invariable  and 
natural  expedient  of  the  weak. 

A  Romanist  Ten  Per  Cent. 
Roughly  speaking,  what  Mr.  Walsh  proves  is  the 
open  secret  that  a  section  of  the  English  clergy  which 
has  always  existed,  and  which  numbers  perhaps  two 
thousand— or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment—are, as  he  would  say,  Romanists  at  heart. 
They  believe  in  what  Protestants  regard  as  the  distinc- 
tive dogma  of  the  Roman  Church.  Primarily,  to  the 
observer  it  would  appear  that  their  chief  sympathy  with 
Rome  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  them  to  magnify 
their  own  office,  and  to  pander  to  their  vanity  and  love 
of  power  by  supplying  some  kind  of  impalpable  founda- 
tion for  their  sacerdotal  doctrine.  For  behind  all  the 
flummerv  of  the  Ritualistic  revival  there  stands  clear 
and  distinct  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  clergj-man 
to  claim  the  supernatural  status  and  prerogative  sup- 
posed to  be  exercised  by  the  Roman  priests. 
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'ihe  Genesis  of  Hitualism. 

It  is  uot  diliicult  to  see  the  genesis  of  this  movement. 
Ihe  Cliurch  ol  l!.iigiaua  cieigy,  especially  lu  the  country 
districts,  have  too  good  a  conceit  of  themselves  and  of 
their  office.  They  are  trained  to  beheve  that  they 
are  in  some  peculiar  way  different  from  other  ministers 
of  religion.  Alaiiy  of  them  cocker  themselves  up  into 
a  belief  that  they  have  received  in  some  miraculous 
fashion  exceptional  gifts  of  divine  grace  by  right  of 
their  succession  from  the  Apostles,  and  for  every  one 
man  who  may  be  regarded  as  an  avowed  Romanist  there 
are  at  least  a  dozen  who  have  deluded  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  hold  in  some  special  manner  cre- 
dentials from  Uod  Almighty  giving  them  a  semi-demi- 
priestly  prerogative  to  reign  as  little  popes  over  their 
parishes.  The  divine  riglit  of  kings  dies  hard,  and  still 
lingers  on  in  a  few  centres  of  enlightenment,  such  aa 
Berlin,  but  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  is  a  doctrine 
firmly  lield  in  many  a  country  parsonage.  This  is 
the  stuff  out  of  which  is  shaped  by  the  natural  process 
of  development  tlie  extreme  sacerdotal  party  of  w^hose 
pretensions  and  aspirations  Mr.  Walsh  gives  us  some 
painstaking  account  in  this  book.  ("lericalism  tends 
naturally  to  sacerdotalism  and  sacerdotalism,  threa- 
tened by  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  lay  sense 
of  the  world,  naturally  seeks  allies  where 
it  can  find  them.  Thus  it  is  natural  and  logi- 
cal that  those  who  start  out  with  the  belief  that 
they  hold  an  exceptionally  privileged  position  should 
end  by  endeavouring  to  identify  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  prie.sts 
whose  professions,  however  absurd,  are  nevertheless  in- 
finitely more  respectable  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
Anglican  clerical. 

A  One  Per   Cent.   Catholicity. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  way  in  which  the 
minority  of  extreme  sacerdotalists  in  the  Anglican 
Church  use  the  word  "  Catholic  "  to  describe  them- 
selves and  their  rites.  Even  the  claim  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  the  Catholic  Church  of  God  is  non- 
sensical on  the  face  of  it,  for  if  Catholicity  is  anything 
it  is  universal,  and  the  Roman  Church  is  only  one 
section,  although  a  large  section,  of  Cnrislendom,  which 
in  its  turn  is  but  a  section,  and  that  not  the  largest  sec- 
tion, of  the  Universal  Church  of  the  Living  God.  Hut 
that  ten  per  cent.  of  the  clergy  of  a 
Church  which,  in  its  totality,  does  not  muster 
ten  per  cent,  of  Christendom,  should  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  Catholic  leaves  us  in  bewilder- 
ment as  to  whether  the  self-styled  Catholics  are  more 
conspicuous  for  their  lack  of  humour  or  their  ignorance 
of  arithmetic. 

The   Society  of  the  Holy   Cross. 

Now%^  without  further  preamble,  let  us  come  to  what 
Mr.  AValsh  has  to  tell  us.  After  a  preliminary  ob- 
servation concerning  the  Tractarian  movement,  lie  de- 
scribes the  most  dangerous  of  the  secret  organisations 
by  which  the  Ritualists  are  endeavouring  to  Romanise 
the  Establishment.  This  organisation  is  the  Society 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  began  with  six  members  of 
whom  tltree  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  other 
three  snread  the  organisation  throimh  the  Church  of 
England,  until  it  is  now,  as  Mr.  Walsh  declares,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  secret  organisations  connected 
'\nth  (lie  Ritualistic  movement.  Its  founder  was  the 
"Rev.  Jose|)h  Xewton  Smith,  who  began  operations  in 
1855.  It  is  dilhciilt  to  say  how  many  members  tliis 
society  has.  but  it  would  aopenr  not  more  than  five 
hundred,  among  whom  are  the  Bishops  of  Limbobo  and 
Zanzibar.  ^fr.  ^Va'sh  has  not  been  ab'e  to  obtain  the 
reports  of  its  nroreedings  later  than  18S1.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  Roll  of  the  brethren  for  ISO.t.  .Tudging 
from  ^fr.  Walsh's  own  account  of  the  society,  it  seems 
to  be  an  innocent  enoneh  association:  and  it  is  so  little 
secret,  that  its  members  arc  renuired  to  wear  openly 
the  society's  cross,  so  that  thev  mav  be  identified  when 
they  meet.  The  members  boM  meptincs  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  everv  ^oonth.  with  the  pvcention  of  Jfay 
and   September.       Thev  have   various   degrees,   like   tlie 


Oddfellows  and  other  charitable  societies;  and  tliey  iiave 
a  special  section  devoted  to  persons  who  do  without 
wives,  and  who  wear  the  celibate  ring  of  the  Society 
of  the  Holy  Cross. 

"  The  Priest  in  Absolution." 
They  issue  books;  among  others  they  were  reapousible 
for  "  The  I'riest  in  Absolution."  They  have  lounded 
the  St.  George's  .Mission  in  the  East  of  Loudon,  and 
have  done  generally  wliat  they  could  lo  promote  the 
Ritualist  oroiiaganda.  There  is  nothing  lo  show  that 
they  would  not  be  equally  useful  if  they  met  in  p..blic; 
and  the  leading  members  certainly  make  no  scruiile  in 
avowing  what  they  are  after.  Between  them  and  Mr. 
Walsh  there  is  open  war.  He  declares  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  with  tiie  Ritualists:  "  The  end  of  the 
struggle  must  be  that  eitiier  Protestant  Churchmen 
must  retain  their  position,  and  rec-over  the  lost  property 
which  belongs  to  them,  or  else  the  sacerdotalists  will 
ou^t  them  out  of  their  rights  and  out  of  the  Ciiurdi 
of  Enftland."  -Mr.  Walsij,  no  doubt,  Ijelieves  tins, 
but  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  Ratualists  hare 
the  slightest  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  more  than  secure 
for  themselves  liberty  to  exist  in  the  Ciiureh.  A  uiin- 
oritv  of  ten  per  cent,  is  seldom  in  a  persecuting  mood, 
and  it  would  take  much  more  than  the  utmo.st  etforts 
of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  convert  that  min- 
ority into  a  majority  sufficiently  powerful  to  threaten 
the  incrrnined  Protestantism  of  the  English  character. 

The  Question   of  Penance. 

On  reading  Mr.  Walsh's  indignant  denunciation  of  tlie 
Romanising  practices  of  the  High  Church  partj'  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of  syinpatliy 
W'ith  those  whom  he  assails.  He  tells  us  in  accents 
of  horror  that  it  is  one  of  the  pastimes  of  the  Rnmaa- 
isers  to  subject  themselves  to  discipline  for  a  quarter  of 
an  houi  at  a  time—  discipline  being  the  flogging  on  the 
bare  bad:  by  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  of  knotted  whipcord 
or  of  fine  wire,  the  result  being  that  the  back  is  torn 
and  mangled,  or  else  it  is  one  mass  of  black  and  blue 
bruises.  There  is  veiy  little  danger  in  these  self-indul- 
gent days  of  such  practices  becoming  very  popular.  Dr. 
Pusey,  Mr.  Walsh  says,  wore  a  nair  shiit,  and  Mr. 
Ke;i>;it  Ik'.s  recently  been  exhibiting  in  his  shoj)  window 
various  instruments  of  torture  by  which  devout  Ritu- 
alii^ts  endeavour  to  mortify  the  flesli  and  refine  their 
souls.  There  are,  for  instance,  stomachers  of  burse- 
haii-,  and  barbed  hearts,  tiie  size  of  a  man's  hand, 
studded  with  iine  l>arbs  of  wire  to  be  worn  upon  thi- 
breast.  If  this  does  not  suffice  there  are  ■wri.stiel^  and 
anl-lc(s  and  leglets  of  barbed  wire  by  which  the  devout 
can  indict  unnecessary  pain  upon  themselves,  and  be- 
lieve that  by  so  doing  they  can  please  their  Maker, 
and  iuii>rove  their  chances  of  salvation.  No  doubt 
these  instniments  of  torture  and  the  pnictice  of  dis- 
cifilino  do  uot  commend  themselves  to  the  ordinar>-  man; 
but  if  my  brother  likes  to  wear  mustard  blisttrs  on  his 
body  in  the  belief  that  it  will  help  him  to  be  a  better 
man,  why  in  the  name  of  Charity  and  Liberty  should 
I  object? 

It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  and  in  cver\-  age 
and  everv  reli;^on  there  have  been  persons  who  ima^ne 
that  they  do  good  to  their  souls  bv  punishing  thnr 
bodies.  They  will  always  be  a  m  nority.  The  number 
of  mnrtvrs  to  gout  or  delirium  tremens  enormoualv 
exceeds  the  number  of  those  who  wear  hair  shirts,  .ind 
barbed  hearts,  and  lacerating  anklets,  and  as  we  con- 
tent cdlv  .leouiesce  in  the  sufferinpi  inflicted  by  s«>If- 
indulgenee,  it  is  difficult  to  see  \vhy  we  should  work  our- 
selves into  a  frenzv  of  indignat  on  Vieeause  a  m-serabU 
handful  of  mistaken  mortJi's  lacerate  their  flesh  bv  way 
of  penanre.  Liberty  might  fairlv  be  claimed  for  men 
who  nractise  such  thircs.  and  not  nnlv  liberty,  but 
even  a  certain  de!rre<>  of  resnect  similar  to  th.it  which  we 
pay  to  the  Indian  fakir  who  lets  his  finger  nails  grvw 
throutrh  the  ra'ms  of  his  bands,  or  aonuires  a  jrreat  repu- 
tation for  sanctity  bv  standing  for  years  upon   one  leg. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Mass. 

The  second  ••■eeret  .society  upon  which  Mr.  Walsli 
dil'.tes  is  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed   Sacrament. 
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This  association  is  known  as  the  C.  B.  fc>.,  and  has 
Canon  Carter,  of  Clewer,  as  its  Superior,  and  generally 
prints  fifteen  thousand  Intercession  Pamphlets  every 
month.  Ihese  pamphlets  contain  the  subjects  for  which 
the  brothers  are  to  pray,  and  also  the  subjects 
for  their  thanlisgivmg.  Papers  circulating  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  thousand  every  month  can  ha,rdly  be  regardtd 
as  extremely  confidential.  The  Society  itselt  was 
founded  in  1862,  and  in  1867  absorbed  the  bomety  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  In  the  year  1894  it  had  1  682  clergy- 
men as  members, and  13,000  laymen.  Mr.  Walsh  says  tbat 
the  object  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  bacrament  la 
nothing  less  than  the  propagation  m  the  Church  ot 
England  of  "  the  blasphemous  sacrament  ot  the  mass 
under  the  name  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  livei-y 
member  of  the  Confraternity  is  expected  to  offer  prayers 
for  the  dead.  They  might  be  much  worse  employed 
for  at  least  it  can  do  no  one  amy  harm,  a,nd  that 
is  n-ore  than  can  be  said  for  the  activity  whicli  com- 
mends itself  to  Mr.  Walsh  and  some  ot  his  Ujcnds. 
Among  the  members  of  this  fraternity  are  the  J:iisliops 
of  Zululand,  Zanzibar,  Nassau,  Limbobo,  and  (.orea  it 
ought  to  please  Mr.  WaJsh  that  the  Bishop:,  ct  the 
Confraternity  are  banished  to  such  distant  regions;  but 
he  is  in  no  mood  to  be  satisfied  by  any  such  considera- 
tion?. 

Purgatory. 

A.fter  the  Society  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  he  tells  us 
of  a  purgatorial  society  under  the  title  of  the  Guild 
of  All  Souls,  which  was  founded  in  1873.  This  is  also 
a  widespread  organisation  with  branches  in  most  of  the 
colonies.  It  numbers  among  its  members  six  hundred 
and  forty-sis  clergymen.  This  society  also  issues  an 
intercession  paper,  but  unlike  the  C.  B.  S.,  its  periodi- 
cal appears  not  monthly  but  quarterly.  This  is  also 
a  strictly  secret  document.  It  contams  a  list  of 
churches  in  which  masses  for  the  dead  are  said  every 
month,  together  with  the  names  of  deceased  persons  for 
whom  prayers  are  asl:ed.  They  believe  in  purgatory  uo 
these  good  people,  and  issue  a  manual  of  the  guild 
containing  litanies  for  the  faithful  departed.  Mr. 
Walsh  evidently  thinks  that  no  members  of  these  so- 
cieties should  be  appointed  to  any  livings  or  should  ob- 
tain any  preferment  in  the  Church.  Tliat  this  is 
not  an  exaggeration  we  may  see  from  his  protest  against 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  F.  Davidson,  Vre- 
gident  of  the  Guild  of  All  Souls,  to  the  important  living 
of  St.  Mathias,  P'.arl's  Court,  London.  If  Mr.  Walsh 
had  his  way,  and  a  general  boycott  was  enforced,  it  is 
easy  to  undertitand  how  anxious  membere  of  these  as- 
sociations should  be  to  preserve  a  strict  anonymity. 
To  carrv  cut  this  plan  consistently  Mr.  Walsli  should 
add  to  the  next  edition  of  his  book  another  appendix 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  clergy  who  are  on  his 
black  books,  all  of  whom  must  hereafter  be  shut  out 
from   all   preferment. 

There  is  no  reason  to  sftspect  that  Mr.  Walsh  has 
exaggerated  the  extent  to  which  his  Ritualistic  enemies 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  on  their  propaganda  in 
favour  of  Avhat  used  to  be  called  distinctively  Roman 
doctrines. 

Civility  in  Controversy. 

Despite  his  famous  poem  about  the  "  Drunken  bliss 
of  the  sti-umpet  kiss  of  the  Jezebel  of  Rome,"  Mr. 
Walsh  is  usually  civil  enough  in  his  references  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  his  wrath  is  chiefly  poured  upon 
those  who  while  eating  the  bread  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  spend  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to 
destroy  its  Protestant  character,  and  secure  a  resur- 
rection of  all  the  Papistical  ritual  which  we  got  rid  of 
at  the  Reformation.  The  accusation  brought  against 
him  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  ungentlemanly  conduct 
in  publishing  private  documents  is  ridiculous.  The 
secrecy  of  papers  distributed  by  tens  of  thousands  each 
month  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a 
secrecy  pour  rire.  My  complaint  is  not  that  he  has 
published  anything  that  he  ought  not  to  have  published, 
but  simply  that  there  is  nothing  serious  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  conspirators  whom  he  unmasks. 


Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
If  Air  Walsh  and  those  who  are  perpetually  abusing 
the  Ritualists  would  but  endeavour,  as  an  i>itellectual 
exercise  to  put  themselves  m  their  place,  mere  might 
be  a  great  improvement  in  their  method  of  controversy 
Ut  them  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  Church  of 
E^lland  were  radically  reformed  by  extreme  Broad 
Churchmen,  and  that  all  references  to  miracles  or  to 
the  supernatural  ^yeve  carefully  excluded  from  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  Of  course,  if  this  were  done  now 
there  would  be  a  secession;  but  supposing  that  after 
these  changes  had  taken  place  and  the  Church  ha.d 
existed  for  a  hundred  years  on  a  strictly  rationalistic 
basis,  some  members  of  the  clergy  were  to  wake  up  to 
a  conviction  that  the  rationaUstic  hj^othesis  did  not 
account  for  all  things,  and  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  that  the 
miraculous  after  all  had  played  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  religion,  and  that  the  doctrines  oi  the  Atone- 
ment and  justification  by  faith  embodied  truths  of  vital 
importance  to  the  salvation  of  man.  What  would  be 
the  duty  of  ministers  of  such  a  Church  upon  whom  the 
truth  of  the  old  evangelical  creed  gradually  da^^^led.'' 
Should  they  at  once  come  out  from  the  rationalistic 
establishment,  or  should  they  remain  where  they  were, 
and  endeavour  so  far  as  was  permitted  by  law  to  per- 
meate the  establishment  with  the  evangelical  doctrines 
from  which  it  had  broken  loose  a  century  before?  If 
Mv.  Walsh  would  but  imagine  himself  in  the  position  of 
such  a  clergyman  after  such  rationalistic  reformation 
he  would  be  able  better  to  understand  how  difficult  is 
the  position  of  those  against  whom  he  unlooses  all  the 
artillery  of  his  invective. 

"  The  Greatest  of  These  is  Charity." 

After  all  it  may  perhaps  be  discovered,  when  the 
truth  of  all  things  is  made  manifest,  that  there  is  more 
of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Founder  oi  our  religion 
in  tlie  men  who  persistently  look  at  the  good  points 
of  all  religions,  even  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  than  in 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  Protestant  Orthodoxy,  con- 
centrate their  gaze  upon  the  seamy  side  of  the  Roman 
system.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  Mr.  Kensit  may 
be  quite  sure,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  old  Pope  and  of  the 
Roman  system  than  he  has  realised,  or  perhaps  than  he 
ever  will:  for  the  spiritual  arrogance  which  chai acterisea 
all  that  intolerant  school  is  fatal  to  the  sympathetic 
insight  by  which  alone  a  man  can  gain  a,  true  concep- 
tion of  the  real  spirit  of  a  great  religion  in  \yhich 
millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  have  found  their  in- 
spiration in  life  and  their  comfort  in  death. 

II.-CUI   BONO? 

Such  is  I\Ir.  Walter  Walsh's  contribution  to  the 
Christianity  of  our  day.  That  he  is  earnest  and  sincere 
no  one  can  denj'.  But  that  his  effort  will  render  any 
real  service  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  as  defined  by 
the  Apostle  is  a  matter  much  more  open  to  question. 
Even  in  his  present  victory  over  the  Ritualists  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  and  his  episcopal  satellites  will 
be  able  to  circumvent  their  foes.  Mr.  Walsh  has  to 
deal  with  men  who  are  as  earnest  and  sincere  as  himself. 
They  believe  that  incense  is  edifying,  historical,  and 
evangelical.  They  regard  the  "  raid  against  incense  " 
as  a  "  present  distress  "  which  they  are  justified  in  al- 
leviating by  any  expedient  that  may  come  handy.  They 
may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong.  That  is  not  the 
question.  What  l\Jr.  ^v■alsll  and  his  school  have  to  con- 
sider is,  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  They 
may  stop  one  hole  in  the  Ritualistic  warren,  but  the 
Rituali.stic  rabbit  has  a  thousand  others  which  not 
even   Mr.   Walsh   can   stop. 

What  we  should  like  to  ask  both  parties  in  this  tm- 
happy  controversy  is — whether  they  are  not  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  religious  world  from  the  weightier 
matters  of  righteousness  in  order  to  concentrate  them 
upon  unessential  points  of  ritual?  They  make  the 
worjdling  scoff.  I)o  they  make  the  Christian  more 
Christ-like?       Ought  not  the  strong  to  bear  the  infir- 
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mities  of  the  weak?  If  ray  brother  thinks  he  can  raise 
his  soul  nearer  to  the  throne  of  grace  by  making  a  disagree- 
able smell  in  church,  why  not  let  him  tickle  his  nose  wth 
smoke  and  be  done  with  it?  Is  not  more  than  half  the 
alleged  mischief  of  these  lights  and  censers  done  by 
imputing  to  them  a  significance  which  they  intrinsically 
do  not  possess?  Why  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
sacerdotalists  by  pretending  to  see  anything  in  incense 
other  than  a  pungent  smoke,  in  itself  as  religious  as  that 
of  tobacco,  or  in  the  lighted  candles  merely  a  burning  of 
daylight,  wasteful  but  innocent?  Of  course,  where 
congregations  object  to  be  fumigated,  that  is  another 
matter.  ]{iit  where  congregations  enjoy  tlie  smell, 
and  imagine  it  does  them  good,  why  not  let  them  rouse 
their  imapmations  through  their  nostrils? 

Mr.  Walsh  will  reply  that  the  R  tualists  use  both  in- 
cense and  lights  as  symbols  of  infernal  papistical  doc- 
trines, of  priestcraft,  and  I  do  not  know  what  devilr>-. 
But  so  do  the  zealous  Highlanders  of  the  Free  Kirk 
regard  the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  service  of  song  in  the 
sanctuary.  Tlie  organ  is  no  more  papistical  than  in- 
cense. If  once  incense  were  treated  merely  as  what  it 
is— a  fragrant  smoke  used  for  the  purposes  of  fuini- 
■gation — the  I'rnb'ein  would  evaporate  into  thin  ajr. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  not  much  insisted  upon 
by  these  eager  disputants.  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  use  of  incense  and  nf  liglits,  and  of  many 
other  things  of  the  same  sort  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
believer  in  magic.  Incantations,  spells,  mantrams.  and 
all  the  aT>T'aratus  of  -Hntchcraft.  have  much  more  in  them 
than  tli(>  ordinary  sceptic  imagines.  Much  of  what  the 
ardent  Protestant  denounces  as  the  Mumbo  Jumboism 


of  Popery  and  Ritualism  may  posse.-is  an  occult  ma^cal 
value.  It  is  a  kind  of  pious  necromancy,  linking  our 
Catholic  ritual  to  all  other  rites  of  like  nature  down 
to  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  the  Obeah  men  of  Hayti 
and  the  West  Coast.  But  as  neither  Ijord  Halifax  nor 
Mr.  Walsh  defends  or  attacks  the  incrliiiinatoi  praetict-s 
on  this  the  only  scientific  and  tenable  (fround,  I  need 
not  press  the  matter. 

I'inally,  I  would  ask  whether  in  this  world  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  with  so  many  crimes  unpunished  and  bo  many 
necdles.s  sufferings  unrelieved,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  Christian  men  to  do  than  to  fight  about  candles  and 
incense?  As  for  the  nightmare  of  a  return  of  sacer- 
dotal tyranny,  we  are  now  at  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth ecntur>'.  and  tliey  strangely  mistake  their  era  if 
they  imagine  that  any  spiritual  authority  is  in  danger 
of  acquiring  too  much  power  over  thif  materialistic  nen- 
eration.  The  men  of  the  Oxford  Movement  have  been 
the  agents  of  a  cieat  spiritual  revival  in  a  ver>'  lethargic 
and  Erastian  Church.  They  have  done  in  this  century 
h;hat  \\'esley  and  Whitfield  did  in  the  preceding  centun-. 
'J'hoy  ha\e  done  good  work.  If  as  a  rewarrl  for  their 
solid  services  they  crave  liberty  to  bum  candles  in  day- 
time and  .saving  censers  of  incense  in  church,  whv  not 
humour  their  little  foibles?  The  labourer  is  worthy  of 
h:s  hire.  And  if  Broad  Churchmen  will  do  as  much  good 
next  centun-  as  the  High  Churchmen  have  done  this, 
and  were  to  claim  as  tlieir  reward  permission  to  smoke 
tobacco  in  the  sacred  precincts— by  all  means  let  them 
have  it.  For  these  things  are  trj\-ialities  of  the  out- 
ward, not  worthy  the  attention  of  serious  men. 
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The  Trail  of  the  Gold-Seekeis. 

By  Hamlin  Garland. 

When  the  reports  of  the  discoven-  of  gold  in  the  far 
North- West  of  Canada  attracted  a  countless  swarm  of 
human  beings,  as  the  magnet  draws  to  itself  a  multitude 
of  iron  filings,  iMr.  Hamlin  Garland  determined  to  fol- 
low the  trail  of  the  gold-seekers,  to  be  one  of  them,  and 
to  record  their  deeds.  He  has  wntten  a  fascinating 
book  of  travel  and  adventure.  It  is  a  book  of  a  liter- 
ary man  turned  traveller,  and  not  of  a  traveller  turned 
author.  The  volume,  therefore,  has  a  finished  grace 
and  polish  about  it  too  often  lacking  in  the  bald 
narration  of  the  explorer  and  discoverer.  Mr.  Garland 
did  not  choose  to  follow  the  usual  route  to  Dawson 
City.  He  joined  the  rush  when  the  horrors  and  perils 
of  the  Chilcoot  and  the  White  Pass  were  being  pub 
lished  broadcast.  Gold-seekers  were  casting  about  for 
new  routes  to  the  land  of  gold.  In  manv  cases  they 
discovered  infinitely  worse  and  more  arduous  paths, 
some  of  them  manifestly  impossible.  But  when  a  man 
has  caught  the  gold  fever,  he  has  done  with  common- 
sense.  ]\rr.  Garland  selected  a  route  which  he  admits 
was  "  absurd  and  foolish."  It  was  that  which  started 
from  the  Canadian-Pacific  at  Asheroft,  and  made  its 
tortuous  way  northward  between  the  great  glacial  coa.st 
ranee  on  the  west  and  the  spurs  of  the  continental 
divide  on  the  east.  He  was  not  a  gold-seeker,  but  a 
nature  hunter,  and  he  willingly  took  the  long  way  round 
and   the  hard   way  through. 

The    Ixmg   Trail. 

At  Asheroft  T-fr.  Garland  joined  the  long  trail.  He 
had  made  arrangements  to  have  supplies  delivered  at 
two  points  on  the  route,  but  even  then  it  was  necc.s.<;ar>' 
to  carr;'  every  crumb  of  food  in  one  ca.se  three  hun- 
dred and   sixty  miles  and  in    the   other   four  hundred. 


llie  town  s^varmed  with  gold-seekers  all  eager  to  more 
northward.  Having  bought  horses  and  provisions,  .Mr 
Garland  and  his  partner  started  for  the  Klondike  at 
the  end  of  April.  They  soon  began  to  feel  a  respect  for 
the  narrow  little  path  they  followed.  It  was  hardly 
an  arm's  «pan  in  width,  but  it  was  over  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  wound  ever  northward.  This  re- 
spect deepened  into  awe  when  thev  began  to  climb  the 
great  wooded  divide  which  separates  the  Fniser  River 
from  the  blackwater.  The  wild  forest  settleil  around 
them,  gritii,  stern  and  forbidding.  They  were  done 
with  civilisation.  Every  thing  that  was  required  for 
a  home  in  the  cold  and  the  heat  was  bound  upon  their 
five  horses.  Tliey  had  to  carry  bed.  board,  roof  food 
and  medical  stores,  a  load  which  ha<l  to  be  liandle^I 
four  times  a  day.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  the  trail— cooking,  care  of  the  horses,  together  with 
almost  ceaseless  packing  and  unpacking,  and  the  trouble 
of  keeping  the  pack  horses  out  of  the  mud.  From  fiTe 
in  the  morning  till  five  at  night  thev  toiled.  Soon 
one  tremendous  fact  impressed  them.  There  were  no 
returning  footsteps  on  this  trail.  Tliev  all  pointed 
northward,  none  south.  The  land  l>efore  them  was  a 
mystery— no  one  Icnew  what  its  character  might  be. 
Over  mountains  and  down  \-allevs,  across  streams  and 
through  forests,  the  trail  wound  its  inexorable  way  \t 
times  the  scenen-  was  indescribably  beautiful,  at  otheni 
insufferanlv  monotonous.  Now  the  journey  was  a 
delightful  rxcursion.  but  at  other  times  it  seemed  a 
sort  of  motionless  progression.  Once  their  tent  was  set 
np  and  the  baggace  arranged  they  lout  all  sense  of 
having  moved  nt  all. 

The  Gold   Fever. 

Gold-seekers  such  as  "SW.  Garland,  well  pmnded  with 
proMsions.  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  But  there  were 
others,  seized  by  the  gold  frenz\-.  who  started  on  the 
long  lourney  with  only  -JO  lbs.  of  supplies  and  three  or 
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four  dollars  in  cash.  Soon  their  hands  became  like 
elaws,  and  their  knees  seemed  about  to  pierce  their 
trousers.  jNlr.  Garland  describes  the  life  they  led:  — 
"  At  first  the  trail  was  good,  and  they  were  able  to 
make  twenty  miles  each  day.  Ihe  weather  was  dry 
and  warm,  and  sleeping  was  not  impossible.  They  camped 
close  beside  the  trail  when  they  grew  tired— I  had 
seen  and  recognised  their  camping-places  all  along.  But 
the  rains  came  on,  and  they  were  torced  to  walk  all  day 
through  the  wet  shrubs,  with  the  water  dripping  from 
their  ragged  garments.  They  camped  at  night  be- 
neath the  firs  (for  the  ground  is  always  dry  under  a 
fir),  where  a  fire  is  easily  built.  There  they  hung  over 
the  flame  drying  their  clothing  and  their  rapidly  weaken- 
ing shoes.  The  mosquitoes  swarmed  upon  them  bloodily 
in  the  shelter  and  warmth  of  the  trees,  for  they  had 
no  netting  or  tent.  Their  meals  were  composed  of  tea, 
a  few  hastily-stewed  beans,  and  a  poor  quality  of  sticky 
camp  bread.  Their  sleep  was  broken  and  fitful.  They 
•were  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,   and   the  mosquitoes 

fave  way  only  when  the  frost  made  slumber  difficult. 
n  the  morning  they  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  putting 
on  their  wet  shoes  and  taking  the  muddy  trail,  to 
travel  as  long  as  they  could  stagger  forward.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  they  had  no  maps,  and  knew  nothing 
of  their  whereabouts,  or  how  far  it  was  to  a  human 
habitation.  Their  only  comfort  lay  in  the  passing  of 
outfits  like  mine.  From  such  as  I  they  '  rustled 
food  and  clothing." 

The  Rush  to  Ruin. 

The  gold-seekers  do  not  supply  the  human  element  in 
this  grim  narrative  of  travel.  There  is  something  in- 
human and  uncanny  in  the  feverish  eagerness  with 
which  these  men  push  northward  to  a  frozen  land,  en- 
counter unheard-of  perils  and  endure  fearful  sufferings, 
because  some  thousand  miles  away  gold  may  be  gained. 
Mr.  Garland  says:— 

"They  seemed  like  mechanisms.  They  moved  as  if  dra.wn 
by  some  great  magnet  whose  centre  was  Dawson  City. 
They  appeared  to  drift  on  and  on  toward  that  human 
maelstrom  going  irresolutely  to  their  ruin.  They  did 
not  seem  to  me  strong  men — on  the  contrary,  they 
seemed  weak  men— or  men  strong  with  one  insane  pur- 
pose. They  set  their  faces  toward  the  Golden  North, 
and  w^ont  on  and  on  through  every  obstacle  like  men 
dreaming,  like  somnambulists — bending  their  backs  to 
the  most  crashing  burdens,  their  faces  distorted  with 
effort.  '  On  to  Dawson!'  '  To  the  Klondike!'  That 
was  all  they  knew^." 

The  Art  of  Bucking. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  animal  life  on  the  north- 
ward trail.  The  horses,  at  least,  are  more  human  than 
the  men.  Mr.  Garland's  description  of  them  and 
their  ways  is  charming.  His  devotion  to  his  ovim  horse. 
Prince  Ladrone,  is  almost  pathetic.  He  was,  however, 
an  exceptionally  fine  animal.  Others  were  not.  An 
amusing  chapter  is  devoted  to  discussing  the  psychology 
of  the  Blue  Mat,  a  little  blue-gray  cayuse.  He  wag  a 
pact-master  in  the  art  of  bucking.      Mr.  Garland  says:— 

"Something  took  place.  I  heard  a  bang,  a  clatter,  a 
rattle  of  hoofs.  I  peered  around  the  bay  and  saw  the 
blue  pony  performing  some  of  the  most  finished,  vigor- 
ous, varied  bucking  it  has  been  given  me  to  witness.  He 
all  but  threw  somersaults.  He  stood  on  his  upper  lip; 
he  humped  up  his  back  till  he  looked  like  a  lean  cat  on 
a  graveyard  fence;  he  stood  on  his  toe  calks  and  spun 
like  a  weather  vane  on  a  livery  stable;  and  when  the 
pack  exploded  and  the  saddle  slipped  under  his  belly, 
he  kicked  it  to  pieces  by  using  both  hind  hoofs  as 
featly  as   a   man   would   sitroke  his  beard." 

Relentless  Nature. 

The  worst  part  of  the  iourney  was  yet  to  come.  Mr. 
Garland  has  interspersed  his  chapters  with  verses  de- 
scribing the  difficulties  of  the  way.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  them,  and  the  book  would  have  lost 
little  had  they  been  omitted.  Occasionally,  however, 
there  are  a  few  striking  lines  as,  for  instance,  the 
following  description  of  Relentless  Nature:  — 


She  laid   her  rivers  to  snare   us. 
She  set  her  snows  to  chill. 
Her  clouds   had   the   cunning   of   vultures. 
Her   planets   were   charged    to    kill. 
The  glooms  of  her  forests  benumbed  us. 
On  the  slime  of  her  ledges  we  sprawled; 
But   we  set   our   feet   to   the   northward. 
And  crawled,  and  crawled,  and  crawled! 
We  defied  her,  and  cursed  her,  and  shouted: 
"  To  hell  with  your  rain  and  your  snow. 
Our  minds  we  have  set  on  a  journey. 
And  despite  of  your  anger  we  go!" 

,  The  Great  Silent  Land. 

Crossing  the  Big  Divide  was  a  terrible  experience. 
It  was  like  swimming  in  a  sea  of  green  water.  The 
mud  spurted  under  the  horses'  hoofs,  the  sky  was 
gray  and  drizzled  moisture,  and  as  they  rose  they 
plunged  into  ever  deepening  forests.  Hazel  bushes, 
alders,  wild  roses,  and  grasses  were  left  behind  and  the 
forest  became  savage,  sinister,  and  silent.  It  was 
a  land  of  torture  to  man  and  beast.  There  was  no 
living  thing.  It  was  a  great  silent  land.  The  jour- 
ney became  a  grim  race  with  starvation.  Each  day 
food  became  scantier,  and  they  were  compelled  to  move 
no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be  like.  Descend- 
ing the  Divide  the  horses  slid  upon  their  haunches  and 
were  unable  to  turn  themselves  in  the  mud.  They 
crushed  into  the  tangled  pines  and  were  in  danger 
of  being  torn  to  pieces.  The  trail  ran  through  a  bar- 
ren, monotonous,  silent,  gloomy,  and  rainy  country. 
It  had  almost  no  wild  animal  life.  Its  lakes  and 
rivers  were  for  the  most  part  cold  and  sullen.  Its 
forests  were  sombre  and  depressing.  The  mosquitoes 
were  a  distraction  but  not  a  pleasant  one.  At  night 
the  savage  insects  could  be  heard  like  the  roaring  of  a 
far-off  hailstorm.  The  horses  rolled  in  the  dirt,  snorted, 
wheeled  madly,  stamped,  shook  their  heads,  and  en- 
dured  most   terrible   sufferings. 

The    Way    of    Death. 

At  Glenora  Mr.  Garland  abandoned  the  trail,  deter- 
mined to  reach  the  coast  and  enter  bv  way  of  the 
White  Pass— the  Way  of  Death.  The  "trail  over  the 
Pass  was  comparatively  easy,  but  it  appears  in  the  past 
to  have  deserved  its  gruesome  name.  Mr.  Garland 
says: — 

'"The  w.'iters  reeked  with  carrion.      The  breeze  was 

the  breath  of  carrion,  and  all  nature  was  made  inde- 
cent and  disgusting  by  the  present  of  carcases.  Within 
the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  we  passed  more  than  two 
thousand  dead  horses.  It  was  a  cruel  land,  a  land 
filled  with  a  record  of  men's  merciless  greecl.  Nature 
herself  was  cold,  majestic,  and  grand.  The  trail  rough, 
hard,  and  rocky.  The  horses  lal)oured  hard  under  their 
heavy  burdens,  though  the  floor  they  trod  was  always 
firm.  .  .  .  Everyivhere  were  the  traces  of  the  furious 
flood  of  human  kind  that  had  broken  over  this  height 
in  the  early  spring.  Wreckage  of  sleighs,  abandoned 
cattle,  heaps  of  camp  refuse,  clothing,  and,  most  elo- 
quent of  all,  the  pathway  itself,  worn  into  the  pitiless 
iron  ledges,  made  it  possible  for  me  to  realise  something 
of  the  scene." 

Mr.  Garland  did  not  get  further  than  the  Atlin  eold- 
fields,  and  then  returned  to  civilisation.       fMacmillan.> 


Big  Game  in  Central  Africa. 

M.  Foa's  Exploits. 

M.    Edouard    Fpa's    handsome    volume,    "After    Pig 
Game  in  Central  Africa  "  (A.  and  C.  Black,  21s.)    is  the 

fnrl^^^^^T''^  J"""^  ?"  ^P""-*  ^liich  has  appeared 
for  many  a  long  day.  It  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover 
w^th  graphic  descriptions  of  the  killing  of  lions  ele 
phants,  rliinoceroses  and  innumerable  otLr  wild  beasts 
which  haunt  the  jungles  of  Central  Africa  MFoa 
has  a  consuming  passion  for  the  pursuit  of  big  game 
There  ,s  no  animal  in  the  African  continent  which  ha^ 
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not  contributed  a  victim  to  his  deadly  rifle.  Elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  hippopotami,  lions,  buffaloes,  leo- 
pards, elands,  zebras,  antelopes,  and  crocodiles,  be- 
sides many  otiier  varieties,  fell  before  M.  Foa's  well- 
directed  bullets.  Hetween  1S91  and  1893  he  shot  704 
animals;  between  1894  and  1897  1,'J28  wild  beasts,  of 
which  488  were  large  animals.  It  is  his  exploits  dur- 
ing this  hitter  period  that  he  describes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  his  volume  about  the  habits  of  wild 
animals  and  how  they  arc  killed.  The  book  ought  to 
be  read  in  its  entirety.  A  few  extracts,  however,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book. 

The  Death  of  a  Man-Eater. 

M.  Foa  has  much  to  say  about  lions  and  their  ways. 
He  has  had  many  a  narrow  escape  from  death  at  the 
claws  of  the  King  of  the  Jungle.  lie  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  lion  is  brave.  It  fears  man  and 
always  gives  way  before  him.  M.  Foa  has  lived  lor 
years  in  the  midst  of  lions,  but  has  never  come  to  any 
harm.  The  lion  has  three  enemies,  the  most  formid- 
able of  which  is  the  wolf,  which  can,  and  sometimes 
does,  kill  the  lion.  Its  other  foes  are  snakes  and 
thorns.  M.  Foa  narrates  many  stories  of  how  he  has 
killed  lions  by  day  and  night.  The  following  account 
of  the  shooting  ot  a  man-eater,  which  had  carried  off 
a  fourteen-year  old  boy  from  a  village,  is  typical  of  many 
encounters"  The  lion  has  taken  refuge  in  the  grass. 
M.  Foa  says:  — 

'■  1  consider  whether  evei-ji;hiug  is  ready,  and  I  enter 
the  grass,  my  linger  on  the  trigger,  eyes  directed  well 
in  front,  ears  on  the  stretch  without  making  the  slight- 
est noise  with  my  feet.  .  .  We  hear  a  rustling  in  the 
grass  ten  yards  ahead;  we  see  the  tops  move,  but 
nothing  more.  We  continue  to  advance  slowly.  Ah! 
there  is  a  tree  to  my  right!  A  sign  to  Kambombe,  who 
climbs  like  a  monkey,  and  in  a  trice  he  is  at  the  fork 
on  the  look  out.  .  .  '  There  is  the  child,'  he  says, 
in  a  stifled  voice,  '  but  no  lion.'  .  .  Then  turning  his 
head  to  the  right:  "There  he  is  .  .  .  Quick,  this 
wav!'  And,  guided  by  his  gesture,  I  run  to  my  right; 
then,  a  thought  striking  me,  I  beckon  to  the  \'illagers 
who  follow  to  approach,  and  with  a  movement  of  my 
arm  tell  them  to  wind  round  the  p-ass  to  the  left.  I 
send  Kodzani  to  ask  them  to  mate  a  noise,  so  as  to 
drive  the  lion  towards  me.  I  myself  take  up  a  posi- 
tion in  a  glade,  standing  motionless,  all  my  faculties 
brought  to  bear  on  that  square  of  brush  which  I  count 
upon  seeing  the  lion  leave.  Kambombe  gives  me  in- 
formation in  a  low  voice  from  his  tree.  '  He's  off.  .  . 
No,  comes  this  way  .  .  He  stops  and  looks  in  the 
direction  of  the  men.  .  .  He  raises  his  mane.  .  Ah, 
hecomesinvour  direction!  .  .  At  a  walking  pace  .  . 
He's  going  to  pass  the  ant  hill  .  .  .  Ah,  if  you  were 
here!  .  .  .  How  well  I  see  him  ...  He  looks  be- 
hind him  .  .  .  There  he  is!  there  he  is!  Get  back 
a  little,  get  back!'  One  can  understand  with  what 
anxiety  I  hear  these  words.  Following  his  advice  T 
retire  two  steps.  My  men  are  beliind  me  with  their 
weapons  readv.  '  Only  fire  in  case  of  necessity,'  I 
tell  them  .  '.  .  '  Don't  huiTV  yourself,'  murmurs 
Tambarika.  The  rustling  grass  bends  forward,  then 
opens  on  either  side,  and  the  lion  walks  out  eight  yards 
away  from  me,  looking  beliind  him,  engrossed  by  the 
noise  of  voices.  Upon  turning  his  head  he  sees  me 
standing  motionless,  shows  his  teeth,  and  snarls  with- 
out deviating  from  his  path.  At  the  same  time  his 
tail  rises,  he  flattens  his  ears,  and  T  see  he  is  going  to 
charge  at  the  very  moment  when,  having  followed  him 
with"  mv  rifle,  and  aiminfr  at  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
T  T'nll  the  tripcer  .  .  .  His  four  feet  give  w.av  under 
him  and  he  falls  stone  dead  without  a  movement." 

How  Not  to  Do  It. 

Compare  with  this  the  native  method  of  dealing  with 
a  man-eater,  for  thev  leave  other  lions  severely  ah>ne- 
About  piirhtv  iiatiTCS  set  out  in  pursuit,  accompanied  by 
M.  Foa  and  some  of  his  men.  They  formed  a  circle 
round  the  lion,  and  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance 
bespn  firing  wildly:  — 


"  Bu'lets  come  hissing  above  my  head,  by  my  side, 
everywhere;  and  a  piece  of  iron  pimsiiig  witti  a  dry 
noise  near  my  ear  strikes  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  behind 
which  1  take  shelter  immediately.  During  the  space 
of  ten  minutes  the  seventy-two  muzzle-loaders  are  hred, 
loaded  and  again  discharged.  Two  more  bullets  strike 
my  shelter;  others  pass  by  with  a  prolonged  buzz.  .  . 
At  last  the  cries  cease,  the  smoke  clears  away,  and  I 
understand  that  the  hunt  is  abandoned.  My  men  coma 
to  tell  me  w^hat  has  happened.  The  lion  tried  to  hud 
an  opening  at  several  points  of  the  line  time  after  time 
and  the  shots  drove  him  back.  But  he  took  advantage 
of  a  breach  in  the  human  barrier  and  escaped  by  the 
place  we  entered  without  having  apparently  been 
wounded.  Not  so  the  natives,  eleven  of  whom  are 
wounded,  two  of  them  seriously.  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary moderate  number,  considering  that  eighty  men 
formed  a  circle  of  fifty  yards  towards  the  centre  of 
which  they  fired,  fortunately  rather  high  from  all 
points  of  the  circumference,  during  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  ily  men  are  uninjured  or  hardly  mjured  at  all, 
having  thrown  themselves  on  their  stomachs  as  soon 
as  the  fusillade  began." 

Pursued   by   an   Elephant. 

M.  Foa  shot  numbers  of  elephants,  but  on  one  oc- 
casion very  nearly  met  his  death  from  an  infuriated 
animal  which  he  had  wounded  and  was  tracing  in  the 
forest.  He  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  pur 
suit: — 

"  No  sooner  have  we  arrived  than,  within  terrifying 
proximity,  there  breaks  upon  our  ears  a  cry  of  rage, 
a  shrill  trumpet  blast  similar  to  the  shriek  of  a  sireue, 
and  a  black  mass,  which  we  have  not  even  time  to  look 
at  so  near  is  it  to  us,  bursts  like  a  locomotive  from  the 
thicket  which  we  are  skirting.  Each  of  us  leaps  aside 
ill  search  of  safety.  Msiambiri  and  I  dash  straight 
ahead  through  the  hole  made  by  the  herd.  .  .  The 
ground  trembles  .  .  a  sinister  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
the  breaking  of  branches,  the  shriller  and  shriller  trum- 
pet blasts  tell  us  that  the  elephant  is  behind  us  and 
overtaking  us.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  .  . 
We  throw  down  our  heavy  rifles  so  as  to  run  the 
quicker.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  ine  terror  mingled 
with  rage  which  hlls  me  at  this  moment.  During  our 
mad  race  all  my  thoughts  are  summed  up  as  follows:  — 
'  No  rifle  .  .  .  manv  elephants  killed  with  impunity, 
this  is  the  hour  of  reckoning!  .  .  .  The  game  is  up 
.  .  .  a  rapid  vision  of  my  native  country  ..." 
That  is  all.  .  .  And  now,  clenching  my  fists.  I  run 
and  jump  in  a  supreme  struggle  for  life.  .  .  Minutes 
slip  by  and  seem  to  be  hours.  Some  one,  whom  I  re- 
cognise as  Msiambiri.  though  without  seeing  him, 
brushes  past  me.  Our  feet  pass  swiftly  over  the 
ground.  Trees  upon  trees  flash  past  .  .  .  Behind 
us  the  shrill  cries  stop,  but  on  our  heels  are  hea\'>' 
footsteps  which  shake  the  ground;  a  powerful  spas- 
modic breathing  is  heard;  then  warm  air  passes  over 
mv  .shoulders  and  neck.  .  .  Heavens!  it  is  its  trunk! 
'  Tchitamha!  tchitamba '  (trunk),  murmurs  the 
wretclied  fellow  at  my  side.  On  we  fly,  maddened  and 
blinded,  bruising  ourselves  in  grazing  trees,  insensible 
either  to  thorns  which  tear  us  or  to  branches  which 
whip  our  faces  ...  It  is  useless!  ...  I  shall 
soon  grow  feeble  and  fall  .  .  Then  I  hear  as  in  a 
dream  the  crj%  '  A  mala!'  (  '  It  is  all  over  '  ),  uttere<l 
in  despairing  accents,  and  T  see  a  body  rise  in  the  air 
I  am  alone  .  .  .  The  noise  has  ceased.  .  . 
T  continue  running  for  a  few  seconds  unconsciously,  but 
the  awakening  comes.  I  stop,  and  the  terrible  realitv 
stares  me  in  tlie  face  .  .  .  Yes.  I  am  saved;  but  the 
other  is  dead!— and  through  my  fault.  Remorse  and 
regret  complete  my  distraction.  T  lean  against  the 
tree    faltering,    overcome." 

The  man  was?  not  dead,  however.  He  had  escaped  by 
a  miracle,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  the  sati.^fnctinn 
of  standing  beside  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy. 

fkinnine  an   Elephant. 

^f.  Fon  srives  many  intere>-tiiig  deLails  which  enable 
us  to  realise  better  the  Inige  bulk   of  the   .\frican   ele- 
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phant.  Here  is  an  elaborate  description  of  the  skinning 
of  one  of  these  huge  beasts.  When  It  comes  to  re- 
moving the  internals,  he  says: — 

"  You  would  think  you  were  looking  down  at  children 
Btruggling  with  an  enormous  milky-white  eiderdown.  As 
the  liver,  heart,  and  lungs  are  already  removed,  the 
body  of  an  animal  forms  an  immense  cavity,  generally 
full  "of  blood;  and  to  be  more  at  their  ease,  ten  of  the 
men  get  inside,  where,  covered  with  blood  and  bathed 
up  to  the  knees  in  it,  they  continue  their  work.  The 
head  is  detached,  then— the  blood  having  been  pre- 
viously cathered  in  skins— all  help  in  turning  over  the 
bodv.  Once  all  the  parts  are  detached  the  natives  pro- 
ceed to  make  biltong.  By  working  from  eleven  until 
eight  o'clock,  all  that  one  can  do  that  day  is  to  carry 
the  two  elephants  to  the  camp  and  to  pile  the  meat 
there  as  well  as  may  be  into  a  veritable  mountain.  On 
the  average,  forty  men  are  required  to  carry  a  female 
elephant  thus  cut  uD.  flesh  and  bones  included;  iifty- 
two  for  a  male.  When  the  bones  have  been  taken 
out  and  the  flesh  is  dried,  the  numbers  are  reduced  to 
about  one-half— that  is,  twenty-five  men  for  a  male, 
twenty  for  a  female.  One  can  estimate  the  approxi- 
mate minimum  weight  of  a  living  animal  at  two  tons 
for  a  male  and  rather  over  one  and  a  half  for  a  female." 

A   Rhinoceros'    Charge. 

Another  dangerous  animal  is  the  rhinoceros.  His 
charge  is  terrible,  although  hardly  as  dangerous  as 
that  of  the  buiTalo  when  the  latter  is  iu  the  grass  and 
not  in  the  open.  The  following  is  M.  Foa's  description 
of  a  rhinoceros'   charge: — 

"  Tn  the  midst  of  broken  branches,  overturned  shrubs, 
and  trampled  grass,  appears  a  huge  mass  which  charges 
in  our  direction  with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive.  W« 
have  only  time  to  jump  on  one  side.  The  animal  passes, 
but  so  quickly  that  I  cannot  take  aim,  being  hindered 
from  doing  so  by  a  tree.  It  disappears  in  the  grass. 
But  in  a  few  seconds  we  hear  it  returning  on  its  steps, 
again  seeking  for  that  vitiated  air,  that  smell  of  the 
enemy  which  has  provoked  its  anger.  It  snorts  and 
searches,  turns  and  turns  again  like  a  gigantic  pointer, 
wth  this  difference,  that  the  roles  are  reversed— we  are 
the  game  which  it  is  looking  for.  .  .  This  cursed 
vegetation  is  so  thick  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait:  it  is  impossible  to  fire.  I  see  the  top  of  the 
grass  wave  and  the  shrubs  lean  over:  I  can  guess, 
therefore,  the  position  of  the  animal,  but  it  remains 
invisible.  However,  its  anger  increases,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  snort,  making  a  noise  somewhat  similar  to 
the  grunting  of  a  pig,  only  louder  and  deeper.  It  draws 
near.  .  .  •  From  which  way  is  the  wind  blowing? 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  earth  is.  wet  and  there 
is  no  dust.  .  .  .  Time  is  pressing.  .  .  .  Ah!  it 
.charges  us  a  second  time!      This  time  I  see  my  animal 


a  moment  before  it  is  upon  us;  although  going  at  a 
gallop,  it  is  not  travelling  over  the  ground  so  quickly 
as  it  was.  We  have  jumped  aside,  and  everyone  is 
hidden  .  .  .  Stationed  behind  a  tree,  I  see  it  ad- 
vance splendidly,  and  I  decide  to  stop  its  passage. 
Doubtless  smelling  our  fresh  tracks,  it  slackens  its  pace 
when  in  front  of  us,  and  I  take  avdantage  of  this  to 
fire  two  shots,  which  make  it  swing  round  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  ours.  Before  disappearing  through  the 
smoke   it    receivee   .another   express   bullet. 

How  Wolves  Cheat  the  Crocodile. 

M.  Foa  has  many  interesting  things  to  say  about  the 
African  wolf— how  he  hunts  his  game,  and  how  even  the 
lion  falls  a  prey  to  his  tactics.  I  have  not  room  for 
quotation,  except  for  the  following  fact,  which  is  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  wolf  :— 

"  When  traversing  the  country  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  game  they  continually  cross  rivers,  and, 
knowing  that  the  water  hides  one  of  their  worst  enemies 
—the  crocodile — this  is  the  method  they  adopt  to  avoid 
it.  Assembling  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  they  bark 
so  as  to  attract  the  crocodiles;  when  this  is  done  they 
set  off  at  full  speed  either  up  or  down  stream,  and 
when  a  hundred  yards  away  throw  themselves  into  the 
water  and  cross  the  river  in  a  body  in  the  deepest 
silence." 

Crocodiles. 

Of  the  crocodile  M.  Foa  has  nothing  so  pleasant  to 
relate:  in  fact,  some  of  the  discoveries  he  made  in 
regard  to  this  reptile  were  gruesome  in  the  extreme. 
For   instance: — 

"  One  morning  when  we  were  at  lunch,  one  of  these 
reptiles,  measuring  a  good  length,  which  had  been 
killed  the  moment  before,  was  dragged  ashore,  and  they 
came  to  tell  us  that  a  man  was  in  its  stomach.  Upon 
verification,  it  was  found  that  its  intestines  contained 
at  least  part  of  a  human  body.  An  arm,  with  the 
hand  attached,  a  foot,  with  the  ankle,  and  a  few  ribs 
were  withdrawn,  each  part  being  clean  cut  from  the 
body  and  hardly  damaged,  though  the  flesh  was  swollen 
and  the  skin  was  discoloured  under  the  action  of  gastric 
juices  shielded  from  the  light.  On  the  following  day 
another  crocodile,  containing  the  head  and  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  man,  a  part  of  whose  body  we  had  found 
on  the  pre\nous  day,  was  killed.  Tliis  discovery  caused 
me  in  future  to  open  the  crocodiles  which  I  shot,  a 
thing  I  had  never  thought  of  doing  before;  and  thus 
I  found  several  times  rather  strange  things,  including 
half  a  goat-skin  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  a  red  loin-cloth, 
at  Lake  Nyassa.  two  years  later,  there  was  taken  from 
the  stomach  of  a  gigantic  crocodile,  over  six  yards 
long,  an  assortment  of  twenty-four  copper  bracelets 
and  a  large  ball  of  frizzy  hair,  which  the  horrid  beast 
had  beep  unable  to  digest,  after  ha\Hng  devoured  the 
native  lady  to  whom  these  objects  belonged." 
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^'HE  first  issue  of  the  Australasian  edition 
^  of  W.  T.  Stead's  famous  magazine,  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews,"  was  published  just 
seven  years  ago,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
glowing  testimonies  reproduced  herewith, 
it  has  become  the  one  magazine  of  the 
Australasian  colonies.  In  addition  to  main- 
taining all  the  varied  features  of  the  parent 
"  Review,"  issued  in  London,  it  gives  each 
month  a  picture  of  the  contemporary  life  of 
Australasia  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  To 
thousands  in  Australia  it  has  become  the  mir- 
ror in  which,  as  by  the  spell  of  a  magician, 
they  can  see  the  reflection  of  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  lives  of  men  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  world,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  colonies.  To  use 
the  metaphor  employed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  "  It  is  a  literary  Liebig's 
extract."  Or,  as  it  has  been  put  by  a  great 
literary  journal,  "  It  is  the  world  under  a  field- 
glass,  a  successful  attempt  to  take  down  cur- 
rent history  in  shorthand." 

The  Late  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.—"  The    '  Re- 
view of  Reviews  '  is  highly  useful  as  well  as  ingenious." 

The  Right  Hon.  G-  H.  Reid,  P.C.  (Premier  of  New 
South  Wales). — "In  my  opinion  the  'Review  of  Re- 
views '  (Australasian  edition)  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  the  periodical  journalism  of  this  part  of 
the  world.  I  always  read  it,  and  always  have  to 
admire  the  conspicuous  ability  and  fairness  of  its  com- 
ments on  public  affairs." 
10 


Hon.  E.  Barton,  Q.C.  (New  South  Wales).—"! 
hold  a  high  opinion  of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews,'  both 
as  to  the  ability  of  its  literary  matter  and  as  to  the 
judgment  with  which  it  is  edited.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  men  who  have  not  time  to  wade  through  the 
great  flood  of  other  magazine  and  review  literature." 


The  Right  Hon.  R.  Seddon,  P.C  (Premier  ot  New 
Zealand).—"  I  am  already  a  subscriber,  and  have  been 
so  from  the  first  day  the  paper  was  issued.  I  read 
it  with  interest,  and  consider  the  Australian  edition 
of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews '  the  premier  literary 
production   in   the  roloniefl."        _  — 
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BOX    OF    BOOKS    FOR    THE 
BAIRNS. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead. 

A  complete  library  for  the  children  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel,  &c.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones.  Each  set  consists  of  24 
books,  bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout 
paper,  with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in 
a  strong,  handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 
The  volumes  and  cabinets  are  bound  in 
tinted  cloth,  and  may  be  had  in  brown  (dark 
or  light),  maroon,  grey,  or  blue.  Price,  lOs., 
post  free   to  any  address  in  Australasia. 

There  may  be  some  wise  people,  or  people 
who  think  themselves  wise,  who  will  sneer  at 
all    such   nurserv   lore    and    legend     as    the 


rhymes  of  Cock  Robin  and  Mother  Hubbard, 
the  history  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  But 
these  pretty  jingles  and  romances  are  the 
oldest  reading  of  our  race. 

A  moment's  thought  will  convince  you  that 
no  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these  char- 
acters, and  the  host  of  queer  animals — to  say 
nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk — that  people  this  child's  fairy-land.  This 
nursery  literature  plays  no  small  part  in  the 
ideal  world  in  which  at  first  we  all  live,  and 


without  which  the  brightest  child's  life  must 
be  a  verv  drab-coloured  thing  indeed. 


■\'0L. 
I. 

n. 


m. 


v. 


VI 


{ .ffisop's  Fables.     Part  I. 
i       ..  „        Part  II. 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


XL 


XII, 


CONTENTS    OF    A    BOX. 

With  215  Original  Drawinfrs. 
„     152 
(  Nursery  Rhymes.    With  79  Original  Drawings. 
\  Nurserv  Tales.  ,,164        ,, 

( Reynard  the  Fox.      ,,    134        ,,  ,, 

( Brer  Rabbit,  „    133        ,, 

r  Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.    With  81  Original  DrawingSF 
IV   J  The  Frog  Prince  and  Other  Stories  from  Grmim  s  Fairy  Tales 
I  With  68  Original  Drawings. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.      Part  I. 

With  58  Original  Drawmgs 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Part  II. 
With  58  Original  Drawings. 
fThe  Storv  of  the  Robins.     By  Mrs.  Trinuner. 

With  58  Original  Drawings.  ,     „        . 

1  The  Story  of  a  Donkey.  (Retold  and  adapted  from  the  French. 
[  With  48  Original  Drawings. 

/  The  Christmas  Stocking.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide 
World."    With  58  Original  Drawings. 
^^'-    1  The  Christmas  Tree  and  Other  Fairy  Stories. 

[  By  Hans  Andei-sen.     With  70  Original  Drawings. 

/■Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Little  People  of  Liliput.     By 

Dean  Swift.     With  50  Original  Drawings, 
i  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants.   By  Dean  Swift.  With  44  Onginal 
1^  Drawings. 

The  Ugly  Duckling  and  Other  Stories  from   Hans  Andersen 

With  55  Original  Drawings. 
Eyes  and  No  Byes,  and  the  Three  Giants.    With  .50  Ongina 

Drawings. 
Our   Mother  Queen.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 

With  52  Original  Drawings. 
The  Jubilee  Story  Book.     By  W.  'T.  Stead. 
With  67  Original  Drawings. 
( Twice  One  are  Two.    With  135  Original  Drawings. 
(More  Nursery  Rhymes.  ,,      62        „  ,, 

I  Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
J  With  58  Original  Drawings 

1  Sindbad  the  Sailor  (from  "The  Arabian  Nights") 
1^  With  54  Original  Drawings. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Stead  is  a  most  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  and  value  of  the 
series : — 

"  Among  many  gratifying  letters  which  have  reached 
me  from  all  parts  of  tie  world  concerning  the  '  Books 
for  the  Bairns,'  there  are  none  of  which  I  had  more 
reason  to  be  proud 
than  a  letter  which 
came  to  hand 
the  other  day 
from  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  whicli 
a  Russian  friend 
who  had  been  ex- 
tremely delighted 
with  the  little 
books  had  written 
to  the  Empress 
sending  her  a  set, 
and  asking  to  be 
permitted  to  lay 
the  foundation 
stoneofthe  library 
of  the  little  Grand 
Duchess.  The  Em- 
press graciously  re- 
plied, accepting  the 
books,  and  ex- 
pressing herself  as 

enchanted  with 
the  admirable  pic- 
tures '  that  they 
contained." 


Such  a  testimony  as  this  should  be  sufficient 
proof  that  the  series  is   quite  a  unique  one. 
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The  books  contain  1,500  pages  of  the  best 
matter  and  illustrations  it  has  been  possible  to 
secure.  Children's  literature  of  every  land 
has  been  laid  under  contribution. 

Every  page 
is  illustrated, 
and  the  draw- 
ings through- 
out, number- 
i  n  g  over 
2,000,  are 
original,  and 
execute  d 
solely  for  this 
series  by  the 
well  -  known 
children's  ar- 
tists,    M  i  s  s 


I 


Gertrude    Bradley    and    Mr. 
Fanu. 


Brinsley     Le 


Owing  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
books  that  have  been  already  sold  in  England 
and  America,  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  complete  set  at  the  remarkably 
low  figure  of  los.,  post  free  to  any  address  in 
Australasia. 


The   MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


108   VOLUMES    FOR    £1. 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of 
books  originally  issued  in  cheap  form 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  of  all  times  and  every  country,  and 
consists  of  about  an  equal  number  of  volumes 
of  poetry  and  prose.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
books  given  on  pages  following  will  at  once 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  works  of  none  but 
the  best  authors  have  been  selected.  These 
books  have  now  been  gathered  together  and 
are  being  offered  to  the  Australian  public,  se- 
curely packed  in  two  neat  cabinets,  for  the 
wonderful  price  of  20s. 

Lord  Salisbury  said  of  the  "  Masterpiece 
Library "    that    it    was    "  the    most    effective 


agency  that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  mak- 
ing our  best  litenatnre  familiar  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation."  Lord  Rosebery  also  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  this  unique  enterprise  in 
the  following  words :  "  Your  series  adds  an- 
other to  the  lavish  opportunities  of  self-educa- 
tion that  the  present  day  affords."  But  the 
testimony  that  is  even  more  convincing  than 
that  of  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  the  practical  one  expressed  by  the  pub- 
lic of  England.  The  fact  that  during  tiie 
last  eighteen  months  the  sale  of  these  books 
totalled  within  a  few  thousand  of  fourteen 
millions,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  popularity 
and  success  that  has  already  attended  the 
"  Masterpiece  Library." 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  from  the  re- 
markably low  price  of  the  set,  and  from  the 
enormous  sales  effected,  that  the  books  are 
got  up  more  or  less  in  a  newspaper  form. 
This  is  not  so.  They  arc  neatly  bound  in 
strong  paper  covers,  clearly  printed,  and  very 
convenient  for  the  pocket.  The  picture  re- 
produced herewith  is  a  photograph  direct  from 
the  original  cases  containing  the  108  volumes. 

It  is  now  pos- 
sible     for      any 
poor      man      or 
woman   to   have 
a  library  of  their 
own    for    a    less 
total  outlay  than 
tliey  would  have 
to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books 
contained  in  the 
series.     The  fol- 
lowing     list 
covers   the    ma- 
jority     of      the 
books       and 
authors     of    the 
series. 

CONTENTS. 

Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

Scott'a    "  Marmion." 

Byron's  "  Childe  Harold." 

Lowell's  Poems   (Selections). 
Burns'  Poems  (Selections). 
Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Longfellow's  Poems. 
Mrs.  Browning's  Poems  (Selections). 
Selections   from    Thomas   Campbell. 
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Milton's  "Paradise  Lost." 

Stories,  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Morris 

Whitlier,    the   Quaker   Poet. 

Tales  from  Chaucer,  Prose  &  Verse. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Selections  from  Bryant's  Poems. 

Klory  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Poems  \>y  Keats. 

Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Shakespeare's   "Julius   Caesar." 

Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  &c. 

Tom  Hood,  Poems  Grave  and  Gay. 

Coleriiljie's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  &c. 

Matthew   Arnold,  Poetry  &  Message. 

Wall  Whitman,  "Songof  Myself," &c. 

Poems  of  Shelley. 

Clough's  Love  Story  of  a  Young  Man. 

Some  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

Poems  of  Wordsworth. 

PoeniB  of  Cowper. 

Poems  of  Drj'den. 

Poems  of  Sou  they. 

Legends  and    Ballads. 

Mrs.  Ilemans'  &  Eliza  Cook's  Poems. 

Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained." 

Poems  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith. 

Irish  Ballads. 

Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  It." 

Poems  by  Poe,  Holmes,  &  Emerson. 

Thomson's  "  Seasons." 

Keble's  "  Christian  Year." 

"  She."       Rider  Haggard. 

"  Monte   Christo.       Dumas. 

"  The  Scarlet  Letter."     Hawthorne. 

"The  Vengeance  of  Monte  Christo." 

"It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  Reade 

"Lay  Down  Your  Arms."  Suttner. 

"  Coningsby."       Disraeli. 

"The  Tower  of  London."  Ainsworth. 

"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."    Lytton. 

"  Jane   Eyre."     Charlotte  Bronte. 

"Pride  &  Prejudice."    Jane  Austen. 

"  Hypatia."  Charles  Kingsley. 

"Charles  O'Malley."  Lever. 
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I —THE   LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


PART  I. 

HORATIUS.* 

A  Lay  made  about  the  Tear  of  the  City  CCCLX. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it  celebrates,  and  just  before  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen,  proud  of  the 
military  glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much  given  to 
pining  after  good  old  times  which  had  never  really  existed.  The  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were  allotted,  could  proceed 
only  from  a  plebeian  ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the 
date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent  with 
which  thfl;  ccnedings  of  CaraiUus,  after  the  taking  of  Veii,  were  regarded. 


Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods    he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day. 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north. 

To  summon  his  array. 

II. 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 


The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-plaoe ; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Like   an   eagle's    nest,   hangs    on   th« 
crest 

Of  purple  Apennine; 

IV. 

From  lordly  Volaterrse, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mciuntaiii-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky ; 


*  The  legenil  of  Horatius  Cocles,  as  told  by  Llvy,  is  briefly  this.  Two  huncired  and  forty-five  yean 
after  the  founding  of  Rume,  and  two  years  after  the  expulsii.n"of  the  Tarqnins,  Lars  Porsena  of  Clnsiuai 
rallied  the  Etruscan  (nibes  for  an  attack  upon  Eome.  The  litizens  of  Rome,  overwhelmed  by  the  over- 
powering number  of  their  foes,  fell  back  upon  the  city.  Janiculum,  which  defen<ied  the  approaches  af 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Tiber,  was  taken.  The  order  was  then  given  to  destroy  the  bridge.  Ibis  work 
required  time,  and  in  order  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  three  illustrious  Romans,  Horatini 
Codes,  Spuiiub  Lartiua  and  Herminius,  undert<xik  to  hold  the  bridge.  'I'his  task  they  achieve<l,  per- 
forming piudigies  of  valour.  As  the  bridge  was  reeling  to  its  fall,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Herminin* 
darted  back  and  reached  the  other  side  to  safety,  leaving  Horatius  Codes,  the  Captain  of  the  Gate,  alone. 
He  fltmg  himself  toto  the  swollen  Tiber  and  swam  safely  across  its  turbid  flood.  The  ultimate  result  <f 
the  war  is  in  dispute,  but  the  xarqains  were  not  lestored. 
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The  United  States  of  Europe. 

By  W.  T.  Stead.  Copiously  illustrated,  with  portraits 

of  the  leading  men  and  the  crowned  heads  of  all  the 

European  States.       lioyal  8vo.      Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

This  book  has  made  a  name  for  itself  as  a  word- 
picture  of  Europe  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Stead  wrote  the  book  on  his  return  from  a  trip 
round  Europe,  and  the  book  is  therefore  fresh  in 
style  and   up-to-date  in  material. 


Gladstone  :  A  Character  Sketch. 

By  W.   T.  Stead.       Koyal  8vo.       Printed  ou  superfine 

paper  and  illustrated  with  many  valuable  portraits  and 

pictures  of  the  Grand  Old  Man.  Published  Price,  Post 

t'ree,  Is.  3d. 

To  those  who 
1  wish  to  have  a 
bright  and  per- 
manent record 
of  the  life  of 
the  most  illus- 
trious states- 
man of  recent 
years,  this  book 
I  is  simply  in- 
valuable. The 
author  is  ad- 
mittedly one 
who  is  specially 
tilted  by  circum- 
stances to  write 
such  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  he  has 
treated  the  subject  with  the  originality  and  vigour  for 
which  he  is  famous. 
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Gladstone  in  Contemporary 
Caricature.     1867-1S98. 

A  collection  of  over  200  political  caricatures  reproduced, 

with   explanatory   text.       Royal   8vo.       Price,    Is.   3d., 

Post  Free. 

This  valuable  work  forms  a  companion  volume  to  the 
above,  and  is  edited  by  the  same  writer.  All  the 
pictorial  magazines  of  the  world  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  in  the  compilation  of  this  attractive 
volume,  and  as  a  collection  of  caricatures  on  a  special 
subject,  the  book  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  world 
of  illMstrated   literature. 


The  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

How  and  When  ? 

By  Rev.  John  Watsford.      Price,  6d.;  Post  Free,  7d. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  the  Rev.  £.  H.  Sugden, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  says:  "  I 
believe  it  is  very  timely,  and  certainly  ought  to  be 
published  in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  secure  the  widest 
oirculation.  Your  arguments  are  simply  unanswerable." 


The   Life  and  Teaching   of  Jesus 
Christ. 

By  the  Four  Evangelists.      Illustrated.  180  pp.      Cloth 
boards.      Price,  Ss.  6d.;  Post  Free,  Ss.  9d. 

Contains  au  introduc- 
tory study  by  the  Very 
Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Canterburj'.  This 
work  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  the  latest  portraits  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  is  in- 
valuable to  ministers  and 
students  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.       It      enables      the 


thoughtful 
look       with 
perspective 


student         to 

the       right 

at     the     life 


of  Jesus  Christ  as  por 
trayed  in  the  iJospels,  the 
text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  being  un 
altered,  but  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 


What  of  the  Jews  ? 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  Quick.  66  pp.  Fancy  Paper  Covers. 
Price,  6d. 
To  all  interested  in  the  Anti-Semitism  that  is  causing 
so  much  trouble  to  France  and  other  countries,  and 
to  those  who  are  students  of  the  final  destiny  of 
the  Jews,  this  book  comes  as  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 


Chicago  To=Day;  or,  The  Labour 
War  in  America. 

By  W.  T.   Stead.  280  pp.       Paper  Covers.  Price,   Is.; 
Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

Studies  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Reign. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 
Cloth    Boards. 
Royal  8vo.  170  pp.     Printed 
on    heavy    super-calendered 
paper,      and      illustrated 
throughout    with     innumer- 
able    portraits     of     the 
Queen's  life.    Price,  Ss.  6d.; 
Post  Free,  4s. 
This  is  a  reprint  in  book 
form      of      the      series      of 
articles       entitled         "  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Re\'iew  of 
Reviews." 

Annual  Index  to  Periodicals. 

Demy  4to.  Cloth  Boards.  Price,  10s.;  Post  Free,  Kts.  6d. 
Being  a  complete  index  to  all  the  magazine  articles 
of  the  year  throughout  the  world. 
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Our  Poets'  Corner. 

A  portrait  album  of  famous  poeta,  with  a  supplemental 
Tolimie  of  poems,  bound  in  cloth,  is  given  with  each 
issue.  Four  parts  only  may  now  be  obtained,  includ- 
ing full-page  lithographs  (11  inches  by  8  inches)  in 
colours  of  (3)  Thomas  Campbell,  John  Milton,  William 
Morris,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  (4)  Robert  Brown- 
ing, Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Wm.  Wordsworth,  and 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;  (5)  John  Keats,  Edmund 
Spenser,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Thomas  Moore;  (6)  William 
Cowper,  Alexander  Pope,  Walt  WTiitman,  Mrs.  Hemans. 
Price,  Is.  per  part;  Post  Free,  Is.  2d.;  4s.  the  set  of 
four  parts,  or  48.  8d.  Post  Free. 


Letters  from  Julia;    or,   Light 
from  the  Borderland. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead.      Price,  2s.;  Post  Free,  23.  2d. 

A  series  of  messages  as  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 

received  by  automatic  writing  from  one  who  has  gone 

before.  ^ 

First  Lessons  in  French. 

By  Francois  Gouin.      Price,  2s.  6d.;  Post  Free,  28.  9d 
Adopted  by  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College,  Hawthorn, 
and  other  prominent  educational  institutions  through- 
out Australia. 


[Notables   of    Britain. 

300   pp.       Demy  4to.       Printed   on    heavy   super-calen- 
dered paper.       Price,  5s.;   Post  Free,  5s.  6d. 

An  album  of  portraits  and  autographs  of  the  most 
eminent  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  her  reign.  Containing  150  full-page  portraits  of 
prominent  politicians,  authors,  artists,  scientists,  ec- 
clesiastics, and  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the 
Empire. 


The  Twentieth  Century  New 
Testament, 

Being  a  Translation  into  Modern  English  made  from  the 
original  Greek.  Part  I.:  The  Five  Historical  Books. 
250  pp.     Cloth  limp.    Price,  Is.  6d.;  Post  Free,  Is.  9d. 

En  Devoir : 

A  MESSAGE  TO  CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOURERS. 

By  Rev.  Henry  Howard.  Printed  on   Antique  Papnr, 

serrated  edges.      Price  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 
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BUSINESS   DEPARTMENT, 


THE    FINANCIAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH. 


I— FINANCE    AND    TRADE    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 


By  V.  C.  Nabh. 


The  State  of  Trade. 


If  ^ie\\■  South  ^\■ak's  ■i\eie  iu  a  position  to  take  ade- 
quate advantage  of  the  present  rise  in  prices  in  the 
World's  markets,  she  would  certainly  be  flourishing 
greatly.  The  same,  of  course,  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  Australian  colonies,  but  the  drought 
la«t  season  has  probably  aflected  New  South  Wales 
more  tluui  aii  her  neighbours,  and  consequently  she  is 
not  in  a  position  to  make  very  much  of  the  rise  re- 
ferred to.  Exports  of  isiternal  products  continue  to 
be  restricted,  and  though  the  quotations  obtained  are 
altogether  excellent,  there  is  not  the  expansion  in  the 
total  values  that  might  otherwise  have  been  looked  for. 
So  far  during  this  year  the  produce  and  other  mer- 
chandise exported  from  Sydney,  as  the  leading  port  of 
the  colony,  have  increased  in  value  by  £861,000;  but 
this  practically  means  a  decrease  in  quantities,  and  in 
wool  that  decrease  is  becoming  very  marked  indeed. 
In  the  face  of  the  truly  extraordinary  advance  in  the 
price  of  wool  this  season — and  lod.  has  already  been 
paid  for  greasy,  and  25d.  for  scoured  at  the  Sydney 
sales— the  shipment.s  from  Sydney  so  far  in  1899  have 
been  valued  at  only  £3,145,000,  as  against  £3,504,000 
to  the  corresponding  date  last  year;  and  such  a  shrink- 
age, in  the  face  of  a  rise  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  market, 
means  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  quantity  shipped. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  wool  ex- 
ports from  Sydney  were  all  of  350,000  "bales  less  than  in 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  though  possibly  some- 
thing may  be  recovered  later  on,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  lamentable  shortage  in  the  clip  h£i8 
taken   place. 

In  frozen  meat,  preserved  meats,  tallow,  and  skins. 
and  butter,  there  are  also  decreases  to  be  reported,  ana 
though  in  hides,  leather  and  metals  some  increases  have 
occurred,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  general 
expansion  in  the  re-export  trade,  the  exports  from 
Sydney  would  not  show  any  increase  whatever.  Sydney 
continues  happily  to  do  a  larger  business  with  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  and  grows  as  an  intercolonial  market, 
and  it  is  that  which  is  keeping  up  the  Sydney  exports 
during  the  current  year. 

The  Outlook. 

Nattirally,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  present  spring 
is  one  which  causes  much  interest  and  even  anxiety, 
not  alone  to  pastoralists  and  farmers,  but  to  the  mer- 
cantile community  generally.  There  is,  again,  a  larger 
area  under  crop  in  the  colony,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  area  sown  with  wheat  h.is  been  in- 
creased by  from  160,000  to  170,000  acres.  In  the  Riverina 
the  increase  is  small,  but  elsewhere  throughout  the 
colony  the  average  additional  area  sown  is  something 
like  15  per  cent.  It  is  an  advantage  that  the  increase 
has  not  been  made  in  the  Riverina  this  year,  as  there 
is  once  again  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  rainfall 
in  that  locality.  Elsewhere  the  wheat  crops  are,  so 
far,  looking  well,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  considered 
that  the  fall  has  already  been  adequate  to  secure  a 
handsome  yield.  Even  in  some  parts  of  the  southern 
districts  a  fair  return  may  be  anticipated.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  prospects  in  the  Riverina  are  regarded  as  ad- 


verse. Light  rains  are  recorded  there  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  good  soaking  which  would  have  insured 
a  good  crop  over  that  important  wheat-growing  area 
has,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  not  been  obtained.  The 
prospects  are  that  iNew  South  Wales  will  have  a  better 
harvest  than  last  year's,  but  how  much  better  it  will  be 
it  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  dairying  districts  are  better  off,  and  some  of 
the  pastoral  districts  are  likely  enough  to  do  well,  as 
they  have  a  fair  growth  of  grass;  but  out  in  the  far 
West  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  is  there,  at  any 
rate,  a  continuance  of  the  drought  to  contend  against. 
In  such  localities,  however,  the  runs  are  now  very 
lightly  stocked  indeed,  and  the  further  loesee,  therefore, 
can  hardly  be  serious. 

The  Sydney  Stock  Exchange. 

There  is  not  a  good  report  to  be  given  this  month 
as  to  the  fluctuations  in  prices  upon  the  Sydney  Stock 
Exchange.  The  prospects  of  the  season  being  in  jeo- 
pardy, there  would  naturally  be  a  pause  after  the 
recent  advance,  liut,  in  addition,  there  is,  of  course, 
the  depression  in  London  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
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Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne. 


[A8  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  revival  of  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  o\ving  to  the  improved  outlook,  some  remarks  to 
guide  operators  may  be  serviceable.  How  to  invest  money  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  it  yielding  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss  is  a  problem  that  a 
very  large  section  of  the  community  have  been  striving  to  solve  for  a 
number  of  years.  An  investor  or  a  speculator  without  some  acquaint- 
ance with  financial  or  money  matters  who  operates  on  his  own  judg- 
ment is  most  likely  to  lose  his  monej'.  The  business  is  one  which  re- 
quires to  be  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  hence  the  prudent  man  seeks 
the  assistance  of  some  one  who  gives  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
business,  and  has  experience  in  watching  the  market,  is  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  companies  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate, 
and  is  reliable.  These  are  qualifications  of  the  good  broker,  and  it 
is  rather  on  his  judgment  than  on  their  own  ideas  that  investors  or 
operators  should  be  guided.  Of  coui-se  the  best  judgment  errs  at 
times,  but,  taking  experience  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
broker  knows  more  of  the  business  than  his  client.] 


JoHW  McWhae  \  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
D   J.  LcxTON    )  Melbourne 


JOHN    McWHAE    &  CO., 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKERS,  9i  QUEEN  ST., 
MELBOL-RNE. 


CLARKE   &   CO., 

STOCK 

AND  SHARE  BROKERS, 

309  Collins  St.,  MELBoaRNE. 

Telephone  No.  314. 

ALEXANDER    OLIVER 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne), 

STOCK   AND    SHAEE  BROKER. 

100  QUEEN  STREET.    (Telephone  1139.) 


WALTER    SLADE, 

383  Collins  Street. 

Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne. 


Telephone  No.  1538.    Codes  Used  .  Bedford  McNeill, 
Moreing&  Neal,  A. B.C.  4th  Edition,  Broomhalls. 

ToLHURST,  Keats  &  CummiNG, 

stock  &  Share  Brokers, 56  Queen  St.,  IWeib. 
Alfred  Tolhurst,  Herbert  F.  C  Keats,  Frank 
Odmminq,  Members  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne. 


tion,  and  that  has  not  only  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
curtailing  the  speculation  in  West  Australiein  gold  and 
Queensland  copper  companies,  but  has  to  a  less  extent 
influenced  prices  in  other  directions.  Looking  through 
the  list  of  investment  stocks  dealt  in  here,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  instances  of  depression  have  outweighed 
those  in  which  improvements  have  been  recorded.  Bank 
shares  have  not  varied  materially,  and  in  negotiable 
deposits  the  only  movements  to  be  recorded  have  been 
a  rather  noticeable  depression  in  the  issues  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Joint  Stock  Bank— more  particularly  the  "B"  de- 
posits. Insurance  shares  have  suffered  mainly  owing  to  the 
recent  fire  in  Bridge-street,  which  practically  burnt  out 
the  printing  and  stationery  premises  of  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Smith,  and  damaged  materially  the  surrounding  build- 
ings. This  was  one  of  the  largest  fires  Sydney  haa 
had  for  years  past,  and  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  Melbourne  conflagration  of  nearly 
a  couple  of  years  back,  yet  the  damage  is  expected  to 
amount  to  £40,000  or  £50,000.  There  is  also  a  fall  of 
£1  per  share  to  be  -ecorded  in  Colonial  Sugar  Refin- 
ing shares,  and  of  half  that  amount  in  Australian  Gas- 
light. Shipping  and  Brewery  Companies  have  like- 
wise ruled  out  of  favour,  and  Fresh  Food  and  Ice  shares 
have  had  a  fall  of  about  Is.  6d.  Here  and  there,  there 
are  instances  of  a  small  improvement,  but  the  general 
tendency  has  certainly  been  adverse.  In  the  mining 
department  the  contraction  of  business  has  been  very 
considerable,  and  prices,  with  few  exceptions,  are  lower. 
West  Australian  mines  are,  of  course,  largely  swayed 
from  London,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  number  of 
the  copper  companies  and  Broken  Hill  Proprietaiy 
shares;  but  local  dredging  companies  have  also  suffered, 
and  Turon  River  shares  have  dropped  as  much  as  16b. 
on  the  month.  We  also  deal  here  to  a  fair  extent  in 
Queensland  mines,  more  especially  Gympie  companies; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  any  material  moment  to  report 
with  regard  to  them.  Coal  companies  have  perhaps 
slightly  improved  their  position,  and  there  has  been  a 
sudden  advance  in  Woodlark  Island  mining  shares,  but 
altogether  there  is,  at  any  rate,  a  temporary  set  back, 
and  under  the  circumstances  this  is  hardly  a  matter 
lor  surprise.  The  tendency  for  the  time  being  is 
not  to  speculate  in  mining  securities.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  that  the  re- 
action is  more  than  temporary,  and  a  week  or  two- 
may  find  the  movement  all  the  other  way. 

The  Import  Markets. 

I  have  referred  to  the  check  to  exports  from  the 
colony  which  is  a  result  of  the  late  drought;  but  with 
regard  to  the  imports  there  is  what  must  be  regarded 
as  a  fairly  large  expansion,  not  only  in  quantities,  but 
still  more  in  values.  Into  Sydney  the  imports  of  manu- 
factures and  general  merchandise  have  this  year  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  millions,  or  15i  per 
cent.  This  is  partly  necessitated  by  the  larger  re- 
export business  here,  though  the  internal  consimipcioD 
of  the  colony  is  also  upon  an  expanding  scale.  The 
advance  in  tlie  prices  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  im- 
ported goods  is,  however,  a  very  important  factor,  and 
it  is  hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonv  that  dur'ng 
the  year  the  imports  should  be  expanding  more  rapid'y 
than  the  exports.  Such,  however,  is  the  position  now, 
and  probably  the  excess  of  imports  will  continue  until 
the  end   of  the  year. 

In  connection  with  the  reriuirements  of  trade  there 
has  been  a  considerable  effect  produced  by  the  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  money  in  London  in  conjunction 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  opening  of  the 
wool  season.  After  a  long  pause,  the  exchanges  on 
London  have  been  varied  thrice  in  rapid  succession. 
The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  demand  rates  by 
56.  per  cent.,  but  the  quotations  at  sixty  days'  sight  bv 
from  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  cent. 

Other  Points  of  Interest. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that  duriae 
the  current  month  the  situation  here  has  not  improved 
and  that  there  is  less  prospect  of  an  abundant  season 
than  there  was  a  month  ago — "  fair  "  is  the  word  more 
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usually  employed  in  describing  prospects  at  the  present 
time. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony,  too,  thousb  it  expanded 
somewhat  during  .September,  is  not  showing  any 
material  elasticity  just  now,  especially  as  ^he  railway 
trallic  is  affected  by  the  shrinkage  in  the  wool  clip 
and  by  the  decreases  under  other  heads  of  pastoral 
trallic.  Politically,  however,  there  is  not  much  of 
interest  here  from  a  financial  or  mercantile 
standpoint.  Parliament  is  only  just  meeting  after 
the  recess  for  the  re-election  of  the  Lyne  Ministry. 
Those  ministers  appear  to  have  been  making  some 
rather  rash  promises  as  to  what  they  intend  to  ac- 
complish; but  it  will  all  be  a  question  of  revenue  and 
expenditure,  and  that  must  apply  a  wholesome  curb. 

The  exports  of  gold  to  San  Francisco  are  now  falling 
off  very  considerablv.  The  last  steamer  took  only 
£150,000,  as  compared  with  £685,000  taken  by  the 
corresponding  ship  last  year.  We  are  sending  more 
gold,  however,  in  other  directions,  though  the  Sydney 
gold  exports  are  falling  off  a  good  deal,  for  the  rea.son 
that  Melbourne  this  year  is  exporting  direct  to  India 
and  South  Africa,  instead  of  to  America  by  way  of 
Sydnev.  This  shrinkage  in  the  cold  movenienls  in 
New  South  Wales  will  nominally  affect  the  trade  statis- 
tics of  the  year;  but  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if 
Australia  treated  the  gold  movements  separately — a 
course  which  is  followed  by  most  other  countries  in  the 
world  in  their  trade  statistics. 
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The  absolute  dependence  of  these  colonies,  as  far  as 
their  trade  is  concerned,  upon  the  weallier  is  every 
year  brought  more  prominently  forward,  business  tluc- 
tuating  as  with  the  season.  During  the  past  month 
Victoria  has  experienced  exceedingly  dry  weather,  and 
the  consequent  falling  off'  in  crop  prospects  has  tended 
to  induce  quietness  in  trade.  VV'arm  winds  blowing 
strong  from  the  north^  and  giving  promise  of  rain, 
have  been  the  order  ot  the  day,  turnmg  towards  the 
south,  however,  without  any  fall  of  moisture.  The 
townsmen  dub  the  change  "'  welcome,"'  and  the  agri- 
culturist and  pastoralist  curse,  and  yet  the  one  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  other.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  present  season,  on  taking  it  all  through,  will 
be  fairly  satisfactory  compared  with  previous  oues,  es- 
pecially if  a  good  fall  of  rain  should  occur  within  the 
next  fortnight  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  a  good  yield 
from  the  early-sown  wheat  crops.  The  late-sown 
areas  are  done  for.  While  self-sown  paddocks  are  also 
far  gone.  In  South  Australia  good  rains  have  fallen, 
and  that  colony  promises  exceedingly  well,  a  16,000,000 
bushels  crop  being  estimated.  New  South  Wales  re- 
ports fair.  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
IS  above  that  of  last  season,  and  although  the  improve- 
ment is  slow,  we  are  sure  it  will  be  maintained  and  its 
soundness  unquestioned. 

Wool. 

Times  have  changed  considerably  since  the  begii^ning 
of  the  century,  is  a  rather  belated  saying,  but  in  the 
rush  and  scurry  of  everyday  life  there  are  few  who 
can  afford  to  look  back  through  musty  records  to  the 
early  days  of  the  colonies,  and  compare  our 
progress.  In  nothing  more  than  in  wool  is  the 
advance  so  well  instanced.  According  to  Commander 
Collins,  in  December,  1797,  the  total  number  of  sheep 
in  Australia  and  those  all  round  Port  Jackson  was 
2,500,  in  1861  we  had  24.000,000,  in  18S1  we  had 
78,000,000,  and  in  1891  125,000,000,  since  when  the  drought 
has  reduced  the  number  to  100,000,000.  Yet  a  pro- 
minent writer,  in  comparing  the  increase  from  2,6(X)  in 
1797  to  7,000  in  1801,  regarded  it  as  prodigious.  These 
figures  are  interesting  at  the  present  juncture,  when  the 
word  wool   is  practically   on   everyone's  tongue.       The 
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sales  started  in  Melbourne  last  week,  and  really  im- 
mense advances  were  paid  for  all  classes.  Buyers  trom 
all  consuming  countries  were  present  in  great  torce, 
and  prices  bid  all  round  constituted  a  record  m  the 
recent  annals  of  the  industry.  Notwithstanding  that 
wool  freights  had  risen  about  a  Jd.  to  id.  per  lb.,  and  ex- 
change gone  strongly  against  buyers  of  wool  on  this 
side,  advances  paid  were  equal  in  price  to  W 
per  cent.,  in  some  cases  65  per  cent,  averaging  oyer  50 
per  cent,  above  those  of  last  year,  for  scoured  and 
greasy  merinos,  which,  deducting  10  per  cent.,  for  an 
improvement  in  condition  of  wools,  leaves  a  net  increase 
of,  say,  45  per  cent.  Then  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  increased  freight  and  exchange  charges,  which  in- 
dicates that  the  c.i.f.  and  e  rate  to  the  consumer  can- 
not be  less  than  55  per  cent,  above  what  he  paid  last 
season.  This  advance  outstrips  that  established  at 
the  London  sales,  and  emphasises  the  good  policy  of 
selling  at  the  local  markets,  which  are  freer  from  the 
speculative  rigging  so  rampant  on  the  other  side. 
Taking  a  1,600,000  bale  clip  for  the  year,  the  increased 
prices  mean  a  total  of  something  like  £7,000,000  addi- 
tional to  the  colonies,  the  total  value  being  £26,000,000, 
against    £19,000,000  last  year. 

Gold. 

The  Australasian  gold  returns  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  are  to  hand,  and  the  most  com- 
plete comparison  possible  is  furnished  below.  The  in- 
crease, it  will  be  seen,  is  immense.  For  the  same  period 
it  is  estimated  the  increase  in  the  Rand  production  is 
850,000  oz.,  which,  though  greater  in  the  aggregate  than 
that  of  these  colonies,  is  far  less  proportionately. 
Western  Australia  stands  out  most  prominently,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  160,000  oz.  per  month 
will  by  December  total  over  200,000  oz.  New  South 
Wales  is  also  in  a  very  satisfactory  position,  while  the 
established  gold-fields"  of  Victoria  and  t^ueensland 
continue  to  yield  with  unfailing  regularity.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  for  the  first  nine  months: — 


West  Australia 

Queensland 

victoria 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Tasmania 

South  Australia 

Totals    . .     . . 


First  9  ^-lonths. 

1899. 
Oz. 

. .  1,160,198 
685,824 
658,447 
331,507 
288,631 
*41,000 
•7,000 


First  9  Months, 

1898. 

Oz. 
. .  726,246 
. .  666,017 
. .  613,798 
. .  239,237 
. .  203,713 
. .  *39,000 
. .      -6,000 


Increase. 

Oz. 

.    433,952 

.      19,807 

44,649 

92,270 

84,918 

2,000 

1,000 


678,696 


. .     . .     3,172,607     . .  2,494,011 
'Approximate. 

South  Africa. 

Oom  Paul  has  expressed  his  intention  of  "going  right 
through  to  Cape  Town,"  and  consequently  the  South 
African  trouble  has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to 
exercise  a  very  disturbing  effect  in  other  countries. 
At  the  time  we  write  hostilities  are  expected  to  break 
out  at  any  moment,  but  as  the  last  ten  days  have  only 
been  a  stay  practically  Eigreed  to  on  both  sides,  to 
divide  the  sheep  on  one  side  and  the  goats  on  the  other 
• — we  are  fain  to  believe  that  the  BoeiB  are  in  with 
the  latter,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — there  is  really 
nothing  new  in  the  situation.  First  and  foremost, 
there  is  the  question  of  food  supplies  for  this  vast  terri- 
tory now  that  war  has  broken  out,  and  is  likely  to  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.      South  Africa  com- 
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mences  its  harvesting  in  November,  and  agriculture 
would  without  doubt  be  severely  injured.  Heavy 
supplies  have  been  pushed  forward,  however,  from 
America  and  Australia,  and  there  does  not  appear  any 
likelihood  of  a  scarcity  at  the  coastal  centres,  unless, 
perhaps,  further  inland  the  lately  reported  drought 
may  have  reduced  provisions  to  a  minimum.  llie 
Boer  demand  is  not  effective — they  have  no  port,  and 
therefore  cannot  take  in  shipments.  This  rush  of  suppiios 
to  South  Africa  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  wheat, 
oats,  hay,  and  chaff  markets  in  these  colonies  and  care- 
ful traders  have  "  made  a  little  "  out  of  it,  but  some 
consignment  business  has  been  done,  not  likely  to  prove 
pi-otitable.  The  next  most  important  effect  ot  the 
Isouth  African  crisis  has  been  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of 
equal  to  £1,600,000  of  gold  per  month  to  the  London 
money  market,  which,  coupled  with  an  existing  tight 
state  of  affairs  in  that  centre,  has  led  to  an  advance  in 
the  Bank  of  England's  minimum  rate  of  discount  to  no 
less  than  5  per  cent.  Such  a  rate  has  not  ruled  lor 
more  than  six  year.«  at  the  time  when  the  American 
crisis  took  place. 

Money. 

The  local  ironey  market  has  naturally  been  affected 
by  the  stringency  in  the  London  market,  but  the  prin- 
cipal move  of  late  has  been  the  very  active  demand  for 
sovereigns  for  India,  ostensibly  in  connection  with  the 
new  currency  scheme.  Over  a  quarter  ot  a  million  went 
forward  in  the  last  mail  steamer,  and  further  shipments 
have  been  arranged  for.  Should  the  famine  in  India 
spread,  and  the  balance  of  trade  tend  against  that 
country,  then  to  safeguard  the  gold  standard  very 
heavy  imports  will  be  necessary.  This  demand  for 
gold  has  been  rather  against  wool  shippers.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  banker  finds  it  more  profitable  to  ship 
sovereigns  to  India  than  to  retain  the  same  on  hand, 
and  purchase  wool  bills,  naturally  the  sovereigns  leave 
the  country,  or  the  wool  bill  rate  is  decreased.  Three 
alterations  have  been  made  since  the  new  wool  exchange 
rates  were  fixed,  and  now  the  banks  are 
()uoting  15s.  discount  for  60  days',  and  22s. 
6d.  for  90  days'  bills  as  buying  rates,  with 
a  probability  of  178.  6d.  and  25s.  being  instituted  before 
the  close  of  the  mail  week.  So  far  there  has  not 
been  much  trouble  with  regard  to  exchange  rates.  The 
movement  has  been  so  rapid  and  partly  unexpected, 
that  the  usual  cutting  has  been  absolutely  killed.  A 
breath  of  disquiet  came  at  first  from  the  same  quarter 
as  usual — Adelaide — where  the  Union  Bank  and  the 
Bank  of  Adelaide  appear  to  air  the  petty  personal  griev- 
ances of  their  management  by  upsetting  the  whole  ex- 
change business  of  the  colonics.  Tlie  "  Financial  Times," 
of  Ix)ndon,  dubbed  it  as  the  "  dog  in  the  manger  policy 
of  the  Union."  As  the  wool  clip  is  valued  at  some- 
thing like  £26,000,000  on  this  side  of  the  water,  even 
the  lay  mind  can  grasp  the  importance  for  the  Banks  of 
having   payable   rates,    such   as   now   rule,    maintained. 

Another  point  which  those  interested  in  the  movement 
of  bank  shares  may  take  as  not  having  yet  been  dis- 
counted, is  that  those  institutions  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  clips  of  various  stations  will  this  year 
benefit  considerably:  not  that  this  applies  to  all,  as 
there  are  many  connected  in  the  drind-up  plains  once 
known  as  stations  of  the  Western  Riverina  and  back 
country  of  New  South  Wales,  where  little  more  than 
bleaching  bones  exist  to  indicate  the  past. 

On  'Change. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  month  business 
has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  South  African  crisis, 
which  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  London  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  played  havoc  with  local  quotations. 
The  move  as,  however,  careful  writers  foresaw,  was  not 
of  verj'  long  duration,  and  the  public  on  the  other  side 
has  been  carefully  turning  its  attention  again  to 
Western  Australia,  which  is  far  beyond  the  ken  of 
Kruger  and  his  gang.  Personally,  the  drop  in  Sand- 
gropers  is  not  considered  nearly  heavy  enough,  as  there 
are  many  Australians  who  held  nice  little  sums  from 
previous  high-priced  sales,  who  at  a  further  fall  would 
have  come  in  again,  and  we  would  have  held  more  of 
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OK 


LEGAL  MANAGERS  &  ACCOUNTANTS. 


MEUDELL,    MACKAY    &   CO., 

Incorporated  Accountants  and  Leqal 
Manaqeks, 

BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBER.S,  31  QUEEN  ST., 

MELBOURNE       Telephone  793. 

Code  Word  "Quotation.* 


JOHN  CLARK  &  CO^ 

Legal  Managers, 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  BUILDINGS.  OOLLINS  OT. 
MELBOURNE. 


W.  S.  Fmnt,  F.I.A.V.  A.  R.  Fli.tt,  A.I.A.V. 

W.   S.    FLINT  &   SON, 

I.s-coRTO(t.vTKD  Accountants  asd  Managers 

OF   COMPANIBS, 

NATIONAL  MLTUAL  BUILDINGS,  395  CX)LLIN8 
STREET,  .MELBOURNE. 


GEO.  RUFFLE,  F.I.A.A., 

LEGAL  MANAGER  &  ACCOUNTANT, 

EXJUITABLE  buildings,  CX)LUNS  ST., 
.MELBOURNE. 


G.    MARSHAL   CUMMINS, 

A..S.A.A.  Eng.,  A.I.AV., 

AOCX)UNTANT,  AUDITOR,    LIXJAL    MANAGER, 

INSURANCE  BROKER, 

1  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  794. 


G.  E.  ROBINSON, 

LEGAL  MANAGER,  ACCOUNTANT  AND 

AUDITOR. 

BROKEN    HILL   CHAMBERS,    31    QITEEN  OT., 

MELBOURNE.    (Telephone  1173.) 


FEWCOFSKI    &    HILL, 

PRELL'S   BUILDINGS,   60  to  70  QUKKN  ST., 

MKLBOURNE. 

MINES  AND  FINANCE,  Melbonrneand  Zeehan. 

Cable  Address  :  "Fewoofski,"  Melbourne  and  Zeehan. 

Mining  Code :  Moreing  &  NeaJe. 
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HOLMES  &  McCRINDLE, 

C.  M.  Holmes,  F.I.A.V.      A.  McCrindle,  F.I.A.V 

ACCOUNTANTS, 
AUDITORS   AND   LEGAL   MANAGERS, 

Broken  Hill  Chambers,  31  Quees  St.,  MELBonRNB. 


A.  J.  PEACOCK, 

LEGAL  MANAGER 

Exchange  Buildings,  Collins  Street,  MellMurne. 
Exchange  Buildings,  Lydiard  Street,  Ballarat. 
Albert  Street,  Creswick. 


ROLLASON,  BRANDON  &  Co., 

"fHOMAS  RoLLASON,  A.O.A.,  Eng.         John  Brandon 

LEGAL  MANAGERS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS, 

39  QUEEN  STREET. 


Fred  Tricks.  A-  H.  Tricks. 

TRICKS    BROS., 

Accountants  and  Legal  Managers, 

31   QUEEN   STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


F.  G.  HUGHES, 

MANAGER  OF  COMPANIBS, 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  BUILDINGS, 

395  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


M.  G.  B.  JEFFERSON, 

ACCOUNTANT,  BWORN  VALUATOR,  AND 
LEGAL  MANAGER, 

CORNER  COLLINS  AND  QUEEN  STREETS. 
MELBOURNE. 


ALFRED 

MELLOR 

&  CO., 

SECRETARIES 

TO    PUBLIC 

COMPANIES, 

AND  AUDITORS 

39  QUEEN 

STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  No,  786.] 

H.  D,  McKDE, 

ACCOUNTANT,     LEGAL   MANAGER,    AND 
SECRETARY  OF  OOMPANUiS, 

92  QUEEN  STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


the  good  scrip  than  we  do  now.  There  is  very  little 
use  in  quoting  the  various  stocks;  they  are  given  daily 
in  the  press,  but  from  private  reports  just  to  hand,  we 
have  very  little  hesitation  in  recommending  Associateds, 
South  Kalgurli,  and  Great  Boulder  for  a  good  rise.  If 
the  Great  Boulder  only  drew  stone  at  its  present  rate 
from  the  mine,  the  work  without  further  developments 
could  be  carried  on  for  nearly  a  century.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Associated,  while  it  more  or  less 
applies  to  all  the  other  leading  ventures.  This  is  a 
point  which  we  venture  to  state  has  not  been  dis- 
counted in  the  matter  of  values,  and  which,  when  more 
generally  known  on  the  other  side,  is  sure  to  lead  to  a 
further  advance.  Just  as  Westralians  lulled  after  their 
first  boom  of  extent  in  1896,  so  will  they  lull  now,  but 
the  next  jump  up  is  not  so  far  distant.  Associateds, 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  will  beat  the  Lake  View 
Consols  record,  and  a  private  letter  to  hand  from  one 
intimately  "  associated  with  the  working  of  the  mine, 
states  that  within  a  month  or  two— at  least  before  the 
end  of  the  year— 35,000  oz.  will  be  the  monthly  yield. 
On  the  various  other  claims  it  is  needless  to  expatiate. 
All  proved  ventures  appear  to  promise  well,  and  for 
investment  purposes — well,  they  are  better  than  Govern- 
ment 3  per  cent,  stock  at  par. 

This  18  a  point  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which  in- 
vestors should  give  their  close  attention  to.  They 
have  been  so  used  to  swallowing  M.  and  M.  Board  of 
Works  3A  per  cent,  issues  at  par,  and  the  Government  3 
per  cent"  stock  at  the  same  rate,  that  when  banking 
becomes  more  profitable — not  far  distant — and  the  de- 
mand for  money  increases,  deposit  rates  must  rise. 
Higher  rates  will  rule  for  money  for  development  and 
industrial  purposes,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
those  who  paid  "  par  "  will  be  left  to  "  carry  the  baby," 
as  that  parent  has  usually  to  do,  in  that  their  holdings 
will  fall  ver>'  rapidly.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
just  £5  per  cent,  difference  in  the  price  of  local  and 
London  Victorian  3  per  cent,  loans.  To  those  who 
hold,  we  give  this  little  hint,  with  the  feeling  that 
sooner  or  later  our  prediction  of  lower  rates  for  3J 
per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  issues  must  be  vcrj*  soon 
borne  out  by  events. 

Nine  Mo  ths'  Trade. 

The  September  Custom-house  trade  returns  have  been 
published,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  a  comparison 
of  the  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  two 
years,  which  is  as  follows:  — 

Imports. 
Foreign  and  Australian,  for  the  first  nine 

months  of  1899      £12,305,793 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1898 11,730,556 

Increase £575,237 

Exports. 
Victorian  and  bond  shipments  for  first  nine 

months  of  1899      £10,640,611 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1898       . .     . .  9,988,173 

Increase     £652,438 

The   total    trade   of   the   colony   for   the   first   three- 
quarters  of  the  past  three  years  is  as  follows: — 
Nine  Months. 

1899        £22,946,404 

1898        21,718,729 

1897        22,248,014 

The  movements  of  bullion  and  specie  and  merchandise 
are  compared  in  the  following  table: — 

9  Months.      9  Months. 
1899.  1898. 

£  £ 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver..  ..  3,339,158  ..  4,318,349 
Imports  of  gold  and  silver. .     . .     2,155,646     . .     1,975,554 

Excess  of  exports 1,183,512    . .    2,342,795 

Imports  of  merchandise  ..  ..  10,150,147  ..  9,755,002 
Exports  of  merchandise      . .     . .     7,301,453     . .     5,669,824 

Excess  of  imports 2,848,694     . .     4,085,178 
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III —INSURANCE  NEWS  and  NOTES.     THE     MUTUAL     LIFE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,   President 


The  question  of  eilifieiit  ineaiis  for  tlu>  prevention  of 
fire  in  notels  throughout  Victoria  has  been  raised  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Health,  and  also  as  to  the  precau- 
tions taken  for  the  safety  of  the  public  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak.  It  appears  that  tlie  owners  of  hotels 
are  not  under  any  obligation  to  furnish  the  Board  with 
plans  of  their  buildings  or  alterations  made  to  them. 
The  matter  was  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  inspection  should 
be  made  of  all  hotels,  especially  those  in  the  metropolis, 
to  ascertain  if  the  regulations  as  to  fire  escapes  and 
the  prevention  of  fires  have  been  observed.  A  very  im- 
portant matter  this. 

•  *  *  * 

The  Court  of  Marine  Enquiry  has  given  its  decision 
en  the  charge  of  misconduct  preferred  against  Cap- 
tain Forbes,  of  the  Edina,  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lision of  that  vessel  with  the  Excelsior.  The  Court 
found  that  the  charge  had  not  been  sustained,  and, 
therefore    dismissed  it. 

«  «  «  « 

The  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company  re- 
moved its  offices,  on  October  1.  to  temporary  pre- 
mises in  Queen-street,  pending  the  erection  of  their 
new  building  on  the  site  of  their  old  offices  in  Collins- 
street.  Plans  have  been  prepared  bv  Mr.  G.  A.  Badger, 
architect,  which  provide  tor  a  handsome  six-s.ory 
building,  of  which  the  Commercial  Union  will  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  and  basement;  the  other 
stories  are  to  be  let  as  offices. 

•  •  •  « 

The  seemingly-mysterious  continual  breaking  of 
propeller  shafts  of  late  is  causing  much  dis- 
cussion amongst  shipping  and  marine  insur- 
ance men.  Why  do  propellers  break?  One 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  steamers  often 
leave  port  in  water  balla.st  of  so  small  a  quantity,  that 
the  ships  are  high  out  of  water,  with  their  propellers, 
conpequently,  only  half  submerged.  Falling  in  with  bad 
weather,  what  happens?  As  a  contributor  to  the  dis- 
cussion graphically  describes  it,  "  the  ves.sel  rears  and 
dives,  now  with  her  nose  plunged  in  the  trough  of  the 
blue,  now  with  stem  high  on  the  passing  roller,  the 
propeller  free  of  the  sea  racing  in  mid-air  like  a  mad 
thing,  straining  shafting  and  blades  until  one  wonders, 
■with  such  a  whirling  velocity,  -the  blades  do  not  fly 
off  at  all  points.  And  then,  as  the  vessel  rises  to  the 
oncoming  wave,  down  goes  the  stern  with  a  smash, 
plunging  the  racing  propeller  "with  a  sudden  shock  into 
the  resisting  sea.  Snap  oflf?  Of  course  they  do; 
and  yet  your  expert  asks.  Why  do  propellers  break?" 
Added  to  this,  owing  to  the  fierce  competition  amongst 
ship-owners,  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  save 
time,  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  number  of  trips  out 
of  their  vessels  over  a  given  period,  with  the  result  that 
the  engineers,  instead  of  nursing  their  engines  and 
machinery,  must  necessarily  drive  ahead,  heedless  of 
any  consequences  to  the  ship  or  her  human  cargo. 

•  *         •  « 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  learn  of  the  serious  illness 
•f  Mr.  A.  E.  Johns,  chief  clerk  of  the  fire  department 
of  the  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Commercial  I  nion  As- 
surance Company.  Mr.  Johns  is  on  extended  leave  of 
absence,  but  we  trust  that  before  long  he  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  duties  with  his  company. 
»         •       .  •         • 

The  Eastern  business  and  head  office  premises,  Singa- 
pore, of  the  Straits  Marine  Insurance  Company  has 
been  purchased  by  the  South  British  Insurance  Com- 
pany   of  Xew  Zealand. 

»         •  »  • 

The  Melbourne  branch  of  the  China  Traders'  In- 
surance Company  has  received  a  cable  from  its  head 
oflSces,  notifying  that  a  bonus  of  15  per  cent,  haa  been 
declared  to  contributors  of  business  for  the  past  year. 
»         •  •  • 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Australian 
Alliance   Assurance    Company   was    held    at    the    Coin- 


Assets  (December  31,  1898)     £56,986,077 
Income  .  .  .  12,116,266 

Contingent  Guarantee  Fund        8,673,241 
Total  paid  to  Policy-holders     100,373,110 

Albtralauum  Dki-artuk.n't: 
Z.  C.   RENNIE,  General  Manager. 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Principal    Plans  of  InsurancCi 

Ordinary  Life,  premiums  payable  for  life,  or  limited  to  10,  1», 

or  20  anunal  payments. 
Endowments  maturini?  at  the  end  of  10,  IS,  20,  aC,  80,  or  36  jn. 
Continuoas  Instalments. 
Four  per  cent.  Debentures. 
Guaranteed  Income  Policy, 
Thirty-tive  year  four  per  cent.  Bonds. 
Guaranteed  Compound  Interest  Qold  Bondi. 
Continuous  Income  Debentures. 
Expectation  Term  Policies. 
Annuitiee.  

BRANCH     OFFICES: 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES— Company's  Building,  Martin  Place,  Sydaay 
TICTOEIA— 289  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
QUEENSLAND— 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— 73  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— Ss.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 
TASMANIA— 93  Macquarie  Street,  Hotart. 


THE 

CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER,  BLICH  AND  CASTLEREAGH  STS., 
SYDNEY. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE. 


The    Most    Liberal    and    Progressive 
Life    Office    in    Australia. 

GEO.    CROWLEY,    Manaeer. 
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I^  EQUITABLE    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 
Established  1859. 

FINANCIAL   POSITION,  JAN.    I,    J899. 

Assurance    in    Force      ...        £205,657,736 

Assets  £53,826,937 

Increase  irt  Assets  during 

1898  £4,477,766 

Surplus      £11,918,852 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since 

organisation    ...  ...  £63,000,000 


Send  for  particulars  regarding  the 

GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE    POLICY, 

Which  gives  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  previous  forms  of  poli- 
cies and  in  addition  GUARANTEES  Surrender  Values  both  in  CASH 
and  PAID-UP  Assurance,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  the 
■mounts  of  the  LOANS  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  increase 
year  by  year  and  are  WRITTEN  IN  THE  POLICY. 


MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST. 

LOCAL    DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claims) 

HON.  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 

REGINALD  BRIGHT,  ESQ.         A.  R.  BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAGER  FOR  VICTORIA        -        G.  G.  McCOLL. 

GEN.  MANAGER  FOR  AUSTRALASIA    -   0.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 


Af^licationa  invited  for  Agencies  in  Victoria  where  not  represented. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE  ASSURANCE   CO. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD     OFFICE- 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  CASTLEREAGH  AND  MOORE  STS. 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branches:   Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendencies  and  Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  and 
Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


Annual   Income  : 
Over  a  Quarter-of-a-Million   Sterlin£r. 

Number  of  Policy   Holders  : 
Upwards   of  200,000. 

Assurances   in    Force  : 
Nearly   £7,000,000    Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Assurance  written  in  1898 

(E.'scLusivE  OF  A  Vast  Industrial  Business)  : 
£1,210,500   Sterling. 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  en  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children.  ANNUAL     BONUSES. 


Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  insurance  literature. 


pany's  offices  on  September  29.  The  fire  account  showed 
a  profit  of  £8,232;  marine  account,  £1,560;  and  £2,742 
on  the  fidelity  guarantee  account.  The  interest 
received  amounted  to  £6,331.  The  report  showed 
the  amount  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  including 
balance  brought  forward  from  previous  year,  was 
£31,791,  which  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  as  follows, 
viz.:— A  dividend  of  2s.  6d.  per  share,  and  £3,000  to 
be  applied  to  suspense  investment  account,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £16,291  to  be  carried  forward.  The  retir- 
ing directors,  Mr.  D.  Gillies,  M.L.A.,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Chapman,  were  re-elected  unopposed. 
*  *  *  * 

Another  disastrous  fire  in  one  of  Sydney's  dense 
blocks  took  place  about  2.30  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  by  which  damage  to  the  extent  of  probably 
£40j000  was  done.  The  fire  originated  on  the  premises 
of  W.  E.  Smith,  printer  and  stationer,  in  Bridge-street, 
and  spread  very  rapidly  to  the  adjoining  building, 
"  Exchange  Corner,"  fronting  Pitt-street.  The  metro- 
politan brigades  were  quickly  on  the  scene,  but  despite 
their  efforts  Mr.  Smith's  building  was  burnt  out 
down  to  the  second  story,  while  the  contents  of  the 
others  floors  were  ruined  by  water.  Adjoining,  on 
the  western  side,  was  a  building  in  course  of  erection, 
which  checked  the  progress  of  the  fire.  The  insurances 
on  the  building  of  Mr.  Smith's  warehouse  were  Royal 
Co.,  £5,000,  and  Nom-ich  Union  £4,000.  The  stock 
was  covered  for  £24,000,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:— Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society, 
£5,000;  Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Co., 
£3,000;  Imperial  Insurance  Co^  £2,500;  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  National  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  Phoenix 
Assurance  Go.  (London).  North  Queensland  Insurance 
Co.  Ltd.,  and  the  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  £2,000  each; 
Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co.,  £1,500;  South  British 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  and  Victoria  Insurance 
Co.,  £1,000  each.  The  total  loss  will  be  about  75  per  cent. 

*  «         «         * 

The  "  Exchange  Corner "  is  a  handsome  six-story 
edifice,  and  was  purchased  some  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Hordern.  The  three  upper  floors  of  this  build- 
ing were  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  is  so  damaged 
by  water  as  to  necessitate  being  entirely  renovated. 
The  damage  to  the  building  is  estimated  at  £20,000. 
The  "Exchange  Corner"  was  insured  for  £33,000,  as  fol- 
lows:— Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  (Jo.  Ltd.,  and 
the  London  Assurance  Corporation,  £8,000  each:  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  and  Phoenix 
Assurance  Co.  (London),  ,€5,000  each;  Sun  Insurance 
Ofiice  of  London,  £3,000;  Imperial  Assurance  Co.  Ltd., 
and  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  £2,000 
each. 

*  »         •         • 

A  horrible  series  of  frauds  on  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies has  been  brought  to  light  in  Monte  Video,  the 
capital  of  Uruguay,  in  South  America.  The  persons 
concerned  in  these  conspiracies  had  taken  out  insurance 
policies  on  the  lives  of  others,  whom  they  subsequently 
murdered,  and  adopted  measures  to  delude  the  com- 
panies that  the  victims  had  died  natural  deaths,  and 
so  obtained  the  policy  moneys.  It  is  stated  that  the 
sum  of  £10,000  has  been  obtained  from  the  New  York 
Life,  Equitable  Life  of  United  States,  fr.d  other  assur- 
ance companies.  A  number  of  persons  have  been  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  the  crimes.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  the  law  disallows  the  taking  out 
of  a  life  policy  by  a  person  on  the  life  of  another,  unless 
that  person  have  an  "  insurable  interest  "  in  the  life 
assured.  He  has  an  insurable  interest  on  the  life 
(1)  of  himself;  (2)  of  any  person  on  whom  he  depends 
wholly,  or  in  part  for  support;  (3)  of  any  person  under 
legal  obligation  to  him  for  the  payment  of  money,  or 
respecting  property  or  services  which  death  or  illness 
might  defeat  or  prevent  the  performance  of;  (4)  of  any 
person  upon  whose  life  any  estate  or  interest  vested  in 
the  insured  depends. 

*  ■»  «  w 

The  public  are  sometimes  heard  to  complain  that 
insurance  tariffs  are  inimical  to  their  interests,  but 
the  least  thoughtful  must  hesitate  to   condemn   when 
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they  consider  the  chaotic  condition  into  which  fii-e  in- 
surance has  drifted  in  Hobart,  Tasmania,  where  such  a 
system  is  not  in  force.  The  efforts  of  the  companies 
doing  business  there  to  form  a  uniform  tariff,  have  so 
far  been  futile,  with  the  result  that  rites  have  been 
cut  and  cut,  until  now  business  is  being  accepted  at 
figures  which  are  absolutely  absurd.  'the  motto  is  to 
secure  business  at  any  price,  and  the  following  will  gi\e 
some  idea  to  what  depths  this  ruinous  competition 
has  gone.  Most  of  the  risks  have  been  accepted  under 
forward  contract  for  three  years: — Drapers'  shoos, 
2s.  6d.  per  cent,  (current  rate  throughout  Australia 
12s.  6d.);  \yood,  tannery,  two  story,  5s.;  grocers'  stocks, 
28.  6d.  (minimum  rates  el.sewhere  Vs.);  crockery  ware- 
house— brick  2s.,  wood  3s.;  building  of  brick  shops,  any 
trade,  Is.  (tariff  rate  elsewhere  5s.);  wood  dwellings, 
28.  6d.,  and  a  new  woollen  mill  taken  at  5s.  (worth  358.). 
To  crown  all,  lirick  dweiliiifis  have  been  accepted  at 
6d.  per  cent.,  the  premium  on  a  mansion  insured  for 
£2,000  being  thus  10s.  per  annum,  a  sum  not  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  involved  in  putting  it  on  the 
booKs  and  issuing  the  policy,  leaving  the  underwriting 
risk  out  of  the  calculation  altogether.  It  may  be 
said,  a  very  good  thing  for  the  insured,  but  the  posi- 
tion is  this — Insurance  companies  are  commercial  con- 
cerns, prepared  to  give  an  indemnity  against  fire  for 
a  certain  price,  i.e.,  the  premium,  out  of  which,  after 
paying  expenses  and  fire  losses,  they  expect  to  make 
an  ordinary  business  profit  for  their  shareholders. 
If  the  premium  is  such  that  that  cannot  be  done,  then 
any  set  of  level-headed  business  men  would  decide  to 
close  their  branches  in  that  district,  and  look  for 
more  remunerative  fields  elsewhere.  If  all  the  com- 
panies took  that  view,  then  commercial  intercourse  in 
that  centre  would  he  paraly.sed;  for  it  is  universally  held 
that  without  insurance,  modern  commerce  would  be 
impossible.  If  the  majority  discontinued  doing  busi- 
ness in  Hobart,  the  few  remaining  would  (competition 
being  removed)  have  the  field  to  themselves,  and  rates 
would  be  immediately  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  be  as  many  times  in  excess  of  a  fair  pre- 
mium as  they  are  now  below  it,  and  the  last  state  of 
the  insured  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  first. 
«  «  •  • 

Mr.  William  Campbell,  who  has  been  for  twenty-one 

fears  in  the  head  office  at  Melbourne  of  the  Victoria 
nsurance  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager  for  his 
company  at  South  Australia  and  Broken  Hill.  He  will 
take  charge  on  December  1  next. 

»  •         •  * 

Accounts  are  to  hand  by  the  English  mail  of  how  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Enuitaole  of  United  States 
was  sumptuously  celebrated  by  the  managers  of  the 
British  branch  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  August  10.  Mr. 
Geo.  K.  Wilson,  a  vice-president  of  the  society,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
H.  Hyde,  another  vice-president,  and  son  of  the  late 
Henry  B.  Hyde,  the  founder  of  the  society.  Eulogistic 
references  to  the  doings  of  the  society  were  made,  and 

freat  enthusiasm  prevailed.  A  humorous  anecdote  of 
Ir.  Hvde's  is  well  worth  repeating: — An  agent,  having 
a  tooth  to  be  attended  to,  went  to  his  dentist,  who 
offered  to  kill  the  nerve.  "  Kill  my  nerve?"  said  he. 
"  Dash  it  all,  you  can't;  I'm  an  agent  of  the  American 

Equitable." 

»  «  *  « 

The  late  Mr.  H.  B.  Hvde  had  a  total  insurance  on  his 
life  of  £32,0000-  of  this  sum  £10,000  was  in  the  Equit- 
able of  United  States,  and  £4,000  in  the  Mutual  of  New 
York. 


The  disabled  steamer  Waikato,  which  has  been  drift- 
ing helplessly  since  June  5  last,  when  she  broke  down 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  at  length  turned  up. 
She  was  brought  into  Fremantle  harbour  on  October  8 
by  the  steamer  Asloun,  which  picked  her  up  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  and  towed  her  a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  the 
longest  tow  on  record.  The  cause  of  her  disaster  was 
the  "  inevitable  "  breaking  of  her  propeller  shaft.  As 
the  Asloun  is  only  half  the  size  of  the  Waikoto,   the 
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feat  of  safely  bringing  her  sucii  an  enormous  distance 
is  a  notable  one.  The  Asloun  has  put  in  a  claim  for 
£50,000   salvage.  ,         .         * 

An  important  decision  affecting  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies has  been  given  by  the  American  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  policy-holders 
to  share  in  the  surpluses  of  the  companies.  The  point 
arose  in  an  action  brought  by  Emil  Grief,  a  policy- 
holder in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
United  States,  to  recover  his  pro  rata  share  of  the 
entire  profits  of  the  society.  The  action  was  brought 
in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Brooklyn,  which  decided  in  the  policy-holder's  favour, 
and  maintained  that  while  the  directors  liave  discre- 
tion to  accumulate  a  reserve  for  the  protection  of  their 
policy-holders,  it  does  not  permit  them  to  amass  im- 
mense surpluses,  which  the  Court  held  should  go  to  the 
policy-holders.  The  matter  was  carried  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  who  reversed  the  decision,  and  held  that  the 
society  alone  had  the  right  under  the  policy  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus.  It  is  probable  a  further  appeal  will 
be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
•  •  •  • 

A  very  destructive  fire,  involving  the  ruin  of  the  large 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Edward  Keep  and  Co.,  hardware 
merchants,  of  Lonsdale-street.  Melbourne,  broke  out 
at  10  p.m.  on  October  10.  The  metropolitan  brigades 
turned  out  in  strong  force  with  five  engines  and  one 
liundred  men,  and  found  the  building  well  alight.  A 
full  pressure  of  water  was  available,  and  after  an  hour's 
hard  fighting,  had  the  fire  well  under  control.  The 
warehouse  was  beyond  hope,  and  the  brigades'  efforts 
were  concentrated  on  saving  the  adjoining  buildings, 
in  which  they  were  successful,  and  were  considerably 
aided  by  the  parapet  walls,  which  the  warehouse  was 
provided  with.  "Tne  building  was  a  comparatively  new 
one,  erected  in  1891,  and  consisted  of  four  stories  and 
basement,  and  cost  £14,000  to  erect.  The  stock  was 
valued  at  about  £40,000.    The  total  insurance  amounted 

to   £48,000. 

«  •         •         • 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  our  columns. 
The  company  has  recently  attained  its  majority,  having 
been  established  in  the  year  1878,  and,  since  its  incep- 
tion, has  paid  in  claims,  over  £700,000.  It  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  careful  management,  and,  as  an  in- 
stance of  this,  we  might  mention  the  fact  that  in  the 
big  warehouse  fire  in  Melbourne  in  November,  1897,  the 
amount  of  the  company's  loss  did  not  exceed  £10,000, 
out  of  a  total  loss  of  £650,000.  The  compauif  has 
branches  in  all  the  colonies,  the  head  office  bp>ng  at 
60  Market-street,  Melbourne. 
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The  "  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  "  desires  to  secure 
an  active  Local  Agent  in  every  town  in  Austral"- 
asia.  Canvassers  who  have  been  able  to  devote 
all  their  time  to  securing  Subscribers  for  this 
Magazine  have  found  the  work  profitable.  Many 
who  are  unable  to  do  continuous  work  have  used 
spare  moments  and  everyday  opportunities  to  ad- 
vantage. There  is  scarcely  an  educated  person 
who  cannot  secure  a  club  of  subscribers  from 
among  their  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. The  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  numbers 
among  its  workers  men  and  women  of  all  callinge 
—clergymen,  physicians,  professors,  teachers, 
mechanics,  merchants,  &c. 
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Effective, 

Economical 
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Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 
for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Brery  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 
Prices   from   38/6  to   70/- 
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The  "SDCCESS"  Steam  Cooker 


Invented   by   Mrs.  Alice  Stewart,   of  Chicago. 

When  known  it  becomes  a  household  necessity— no  housekeeper  will  do  without  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

A  whole  dinner  o&n  be  put  In  at  once,  covered  up  and  let  alone  until  ready  to  eerve. 

Everything  cooked  in  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  when  cooked  by  any 
other  method. 

It  saves  one-third  of  the  food  that  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Burning?,  scorching,  smoking,  or  overcooking  is  inipossil)!e. 

By  using  the  "Success"  Stkam  Cookbr,  you  can  produce  from  the  cheapest  meats,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  most  inviting,  wholesome  and  savory  dishes.  This  is  limply  Kreiich 
cooking. 

By  the  use  of  the  "Snccsss"  Stkam  Cooker  you  can  cook  a  lar'rer  and  better  meal  on  one  hole 
of  a  stove  than  you  can  on  four  holes  by  the  old  methods.     This  is  iniite  an  item. 

With  it  you  can  cook  soup,  meat,  two  or  three  vegetables  and  a  dessert,  all  at  the  same  time, 
over  one  flame  or  hole. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  is  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
while  hot,  thus  none  escapes  into  the  room. 

PATTERN  No.  l-6iin  diamster,  8  Vessels,  for  2  to  3  People,  7  -;  4  Vessels,  for  3  to  5  People,  9  6; 
PATTERN  No.  2— SJ  in.  diameter,  4  Vessels,  for  4  to  6  People,  12  6  ;  5  Ve^st-ls,  for  6to8  i'eople,  16;«. 

6  Vessels,  for  8  to  12  People,  17  6  ;  7  Vessels,  for  12  to  16  People,  20  -. 
PATTKRN  No.  3—12  in.  diameter,  7  Vessels,  for  20  to  30  People,  35  -. 

All  "Success"  Cookers  have  Copper  Bottoms. 


"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal. 

THE    BEST    OF  ALL    STOVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Stoves  we  have  applied  the  knowledge  gained  in  our  long  experience  ot 

the  Stove  trade,  and  have  removed  the  many  oDJeotionable  points  found  in  Stoves  of  o'lier  dtialfua. 

We  have  sizes  to  suit  all  places,  from  the  largest  mansion  to  the  smallest  cottage. 
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